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' TO HIS GRACE THE - 


DUKE or NORFOLK. 


MY LORD DUKE, 


& i O. a patron of the Muſes this would indeed 
be an intruſive and contemptible offering, as 1 
cannot claim even the moſt diſtant relationſhip. 
with the Siſter Arts; and if I were to aflume 
only a familiar and eaſy acquaintance, I ſhould 
be inſtantly detected as a filly, though nat an 
artful impoltor : I muſt therefore ſlide imper- 


ceptibly into your Grace's preſence, under the 


fallacious and ſpecious pretext of being a dang- 
ling twig-couſin of the allucing- theatres, to 
which your Grace is a well-known avowed” 
friend, amateur, and protector; as they evi- 
dently are honoured with your Grace's never- 
failing tribute and ſupport ;— Therefore, under 
the guardian ſhades of Melpomene and Thalia, 
I am emboldened (% Hope) to caſt my defence- 
leſs work at your Giace's feet, imploring merey 
and pity for my lack of {kill and non-acquaint= 
ance with the Muſes. The work, indeed, is 
a true picture of its maſter, being as deſtitute of 
wit as wealth: — The concurring evils of its 
vert and want of natural brilliant endow- 
i: 3 ments, 


vi DEDICATION. 

ments, preclude, I fear, every poſſible chance 
of good fortune for preſerving its life with the 
world's approbation, unleſs when they behold 
with wonder your Grace's condeſcenſion in raiſ- 
ing the ſupplicating mendicant from the ground, 
and crowning its inſignificance with your good 
withes, which muſt be ever regarded as an 
honoured and gracious foſtering. And who 
knows, by being thus adorned with the Duke 
ef Norfolk's name in its front, but it may make 
ſo brilliant an appearance as. to obtain a paſſport 
into the preſence of the moſt noble and worthy, 
and by ſuch unmerited good fortune, its ſickly - 
life may not only be preſerved from inſtant 
reriſhing, but prolonged even after its inſigni- 
icant parent ſhall inevitably be obliterated from 
the ſmalleſt traces of memory; as your Grace's 
goodneſs, wit, and underſtanding, will live for 
ages, and perhaps occaſionally be the means 
of reſtoring a faint glimmering (in theatrical 
dark paſſages) of him who, during his life, has 
ever been with true gratitude and reſpectful 
homage, 5 
Jour Grace's much honoured, 

highly obliged, and obedient 
humble ſervant, 
e hs EE, 
 OcToBgr 23. 1350. TATE WILKINSON, 
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' GOOD READER, - 


E kind, courteous, merciful, and forgiving; 
for how would you be, if HE, who is the top f,, 
judgment, ſhould but judge you as you are R. : 
Oh! think on that, and mercy then wil! 
breathe within your lips like man new made. f 
Ibis confuſed, motley, incoherent medley— 
this ſomething, or this nothing of a work, was 
- undertaken without any premeditation or note 
whatever, and finiſhed heedleſsly, during a ſe- 
yere, painful, and tedious illneſs, occaſioned by 
a dreadful fractured leg—the time greatly in- 
terfered upon with the conſtant and unavoid- 
able vexations, diſappointments, and accidents, 
that will ever be the natural attendants on 
the conductor of a theatre; as the difficulty of 
_ pleaſing before and behind the curtain requires, 
at leaſt, no common ſhare of wit but as I was 
unable to move, and was ever addicted to the 
witching time of night, it helped to alleviate 
many diſtreſſed hours. I 15 
As to wit I profeſs it not, yet here and there 


, 
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it will ſtart unexpectedly, as che quotations are j 


Wh PREFACE. 


[ ſo variouſly ſprinkled, and either witneſs for or 
| _ againſt me; but I muſt ſurely be permitted to 
quote, as the ableſt and moſt j ingenious men do 
the ſame (no matter how elevated in rank and 
ſtation) and are frequently heard by the Lords 
and Commons, and even at the learned bar on 
the moſt | ſerious occaſions; neither is the 
holy pulpit entirely exempt from this prac- 
tice, The eſteemed Samuel Whyte, Eſq; 
of Dublin, remarks, © every claſs of life 
has its pedants; thoſe of a theatrical turn 
ſhew their predilection in their uſe of the- 
atrical alluſions and citations from plays on 
every occaſion, happily exemplified in the 
| character of the Apprentice; here the writer 
a akes leave, once for all, to acknowledge, 
Y that he has ſtudiouſly imitated the turn of 
expreſſion, and adopted a favourite phraſe 
from any paſſage alluded to in other writers, 
without particularizing it by any mark or 
intimation, deeming it ſuperfluous to the 
learned reader, who needs no monitor to re- 
- Cogniſe an old acquaintance, and may be 
pleaſed to meet it in a novel and unexpected 
ſituation: To the leſs learned it would be 
empty parade, and disfigure the page to 
no end. Our moſt eminent poets have free- 
ly indulged themſelves in this practice; — 
Pope eſpecially but as he reforted to the 
ancients, and works not commonly known, 
it has not been generally noticed; and- by 


moſt Who have obierved it, eſtceaed C beau- 
29 
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PREFACE; ix 
ty As a Rage chronologer, J Matter. my» 


ſelf this work (beſides its authenticity) poſ- 


ſeſſes ſtage materials, and many whimfical 
ſituations, that, in the hands of a Mr. Mur- 
phy, might have been ſo pleaſingly dreſſed, 
as to have ſuſtained the being viewed and 
examined: — But I fear, like j 56a 1 have 

2 knack of making myſelf not underſtood. 
—[ mean it as a kind of regiſter for all 
perſons attached to the - theatres, and who 
wiſh for information relative to the Lon- 
don and Dublin ſtages: It may relieve an 
| heavy hour on a rainy day; and to the- 
_ atrical profeſſors I think I may recommend 
it, as containing as impartial and true an 
account of the progreſs of the principal 

events of playhouſes as any book J can re- 
collect on the ſubjet; and at the ſame 


time truly lament its thouſand deficiencies, 


and improprieties, which, I am ſenſible, will 
be inſuperable bars to its proſperity. - 4 
However, I wrap myſelf in one idea, 
which is, I think it will not, cannot be, 
on examination, more indifferently and con- 
temptuouſly eſtimated, than all my friends, 
and even my foes combined, (I dare ſup- 
poſe) expect it to be; and I as freely de- 
clare, on the peruſal, it is better, with all 
its prolixity, than I expected it would or 
could be. But I muſt in its behalf requeſt 
my readers to obſerve, as à ſtrict truth, 
that the printers, to their inceſſant fatigue, 
can teſtify, there never has been one regular 


=; | PREFACE. 
ſheet, or a legible one; and, though a ſtrange 
aſſertion, it is incontrovertibly true: the in- 
correctneſs' of what I had ſcratched down 
From one corner to the other, was not intelli- 
gible even to myſelf the day following, 
and therefore it was next to impoſſible to 
properly divine the meaning; conſcquentiy 
many paſſages and words have been mit- 
conſtrued, and unavoidably retained and 
printed; and hence ſeveral of my woiſe ob- 
ſervations and informations, from abſolute ne- 
ceſſity, have been entirely obliterated, or not 
properly inſerted; frequently from my own 
ſplaſhings and alterations, as I fo bewilder- 
ed the printers, that they declared it in- 
comprehenſible and impoſſible to proceed; 
that they never had ſuch a job in their 
lives, and heartily. praßed they never might 
have ſuch another. However, the prefs, af- 
ter groaning, has produced to light the 
miſhapen deformity. Indeed it may with 
propriety be obſerved as matter of ſurpriſe, 
all circumſtances conſidered, that my truly 
good friend, (in the fulleſt ſenſe of the 
word) Mr. WiIIsoN, has accompliſhed a 
work in ten months, in. ſpight of the 
ſeveral inſurmountable - obſtacles, and ſtrik- 
ing impediments, ' which obſtructed its ever 
gliding ſmoothly into the road of either 
credit” or fame. All this conſidered will 
_ gain kind allowance why its delay 
need not be wondered at, and my lameneſs. 
apologize for tardy ſteps; for when I fir/f 
* F ö N ä printed 
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„„ © - PREFACE: xi 
printed the propoſale, I had at that time 
dt only begun the toilſome taſk I had ſet my- 


ſelf ; and though brevity is the firſt word, I 
fear  tautology would with juſtice ſeize the 
elderſhip and right“. But, notwithſtanding 
its ricketty origin, be it known. to all men, 
that there is a ſecret pride, which, how- 
ever I would endeavour to conceal, will 
burſt out when I perceive three volumes in 
print B) TaTE WILKINSON. I refle@ 
on it with aftoniſhment, and look with 
wonder at my patience and perſeverance, as 
philoſophy and fleadineſs, 1 dare aſſert, rarely 
attend my hobbling morning or evening 
walks. Every one will readily admit the 
materials to be the genuine ſpinning from my 
own brain; and allow me, like Touch- 
ſtone, to be contented with my own ill- 
_ favoured, thing, which no one elſe. will 
: claim. I muſt obſerve, it has been a 
"tedious collection from memory, not hav- - 
ing a ſingle note except the interſperſed 
genuine letters and ancient play-bills, which 
. bave been preſerved merely by accident (not 


The Tablet being an after- thought, rendered ſome 
repetition requiſite, and ſeveral anecdotes are omitted 
there, as a reference to the firſt and ſecond volumes 
will ſupply many deficiencies —The reader will alla 
for the different dates I have mentioned when writing, 
and not allude to the year of peruſal. For an account 
of Mrs. Baker, whoſe letters conclude Vol. If. (See 3 

Vol. II. page 194 )——Mentioning London perförmers 
in a future publication, intitled 1he Wandering 1 
Patentee, is to be underſtood as meant not to extend 
beyond thoſe who have favoured the Vork Theatre with 


* — nn —— — "i 
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their ſervices, not to the performers at large, as that 
would be taking too great a liberty, . 9 
| | „ ö 
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dhe n) from the ruins of time, and ſateh- 
rom the blaze of hundreds“. If my abili- 


9 equalled my inclination, it would be as 
elegant and heartfelt an offering as real geni- | 
us ever 5 to a diſcerning public. 


Such as it is I ſubmiffively requeſt their ac- 
ceptance of it; and, like good-willed Francis's 


A of ſugar, can N lament it is 


better.—Now earneſtly wiſhing for more 
friends, without the need, and Pw” every 
proſperity, 
I am their highly indebted; ith obliged, 
and reſpectful humble Tervant, Re. 


YORK, 
oer OPER 24,1790, J. TATE WILKIN SON. 


NB. To Mr. SWALWELL I eb on noble 
as much indebted, for the buſineſs could never 


„ have proceeded, but from his inceſſant exerti- 
ons and indefatigable ne 45 1291 


| ® Except two printed Alay-bills, one of 1 ihe . 


1550, as inſerted in the Memoirs, I am not poſſeſſed 7 0 one 


* to 783 75 all the ett are actually froth ** 


fully eficient in both theſe material articles — 
However, that the reader may not be kept in 


ſorry for my own ſake, as well as for thoſe who: 


have the patience and good nature to peruſe this 


motley work, to obſerve, that it will be dread- 


ſuſpenſe, and then complain that the mountain, 
after a tedious labour, has at length brought forth 


only a mouſe, I Will, without further e, 


proveye: 
I, Tate Wi ip, whoſe various ſtage adyen- 


tures and ſparrings have been permitted, and 
favoured with acceptance, more or lefs, in al- 


ee is Hp foul off e ak 15 


moſt every principal theatre in the three king- 


doms, as Drury- Lane, Covent-Garden, Hay- 


Market, ——Smock-Alley and Crow- Street, 


Dublin, —Bath, Edinburgh, Portſmouth, Win- 


cheſter, Maidſtone, * : Cheſter, 


N - Briſtol, | 


1 ME MOIRS or 


Briſtol, Norwich, Vork, Shrewſbury, Rich- 
mond in Surry, Exeter, Glaſgow, Newcaſtle, 


Leeds, Lynn, Pontefract, Halifax, Doncaſter, 


Hull, Wakefield, &c.—am the ſon of the late 


Rev. Dr. John Wilkinſon, who was educated 


at St. Bees in. Cumberland, and finiſhed his 


2 the univerſity of Oxford, and who 
* ſuffered tranſportation under the well remem- 


bered Marriage Act in 1755. He was his Ma- 


jeſty's chaplain of the _ alſo chaplain to 


his late Royal Highneſs Frederic Prince of 


Wales, rector of Coyty in the county of Gla- 
morgan, and ſtipendary-curate of Wiſe in the 
county of Kent. — The late Lord Galway, with 


whom he was particularly acquainted, preſented 
him with a gift, which yielded a right to open 


plaiſter-pits in the hangur of Pontefract. The 

_ original grant was to Robert Monk ton, late of 

Hoderoyde, in the county of York, father to 

- the aforeſaid Lord Galway: The right from 

the Duchy-office was in 1740.— T hoſe plaiſter- 
pits were fold to a Mr. Jenkinſon, near Ferry- 


bridge; but bow they turned qut jt never lay 


in my way to get information. Grace Wil- 
| kinſon, his wife, was daughter of William 
Tate, Eſq; who was for many years one of the 
aldermen of the city of Carliſle, and often 
choſen mayor of that ancient corporation ; fer 
above forty years patent ſearcher of his Ma- 
jeſty's cuſtoms there and at the port of White- 
- haven——4 gentleman of undoubted loyalty. 


The ſaid Grace Wilkinſon, when {he intermar- 


ried with the Rev. John Wilkinſgn, brought 
binr two thouſand pounds, at that eee, 
VVVVVVVVVV 
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Tate WiILEINSON. 3 


barraſſed, not only hers, but all his own ac- 


a very genteel fortune, —Dr. Wilkinſon's 
affairs having been for many years greatly em- 


* 


- 


1 


* 


uiſitions were entirely exhauſted to ſatisfy the 
emands of his vwn creditors, and thoſe of 
others, for whom he had become indifcreetly 
engaged 5 F 
I, Tate Wilkinſon, (ſon to the faid John 
and Grace) was born October 27, 1939; and, 
by my father's ſentence of tranſportation, was 
likely to have been irretrievably ruined. - 1 was 
at that critical period at the age of ſeventeen— 
not brought up to any buſineſs or profeſſion 
of a very indifferent conftitution—and neither | 
mother nor ſon had the leaſt independenex. 
Previous to this unfortunate event, my fa- 
ther and mother had been connected with the 
moſt leading families, and were univerſally ac- 
quainted in London; the conſequence {moſt . ? 
fortunately for myſelf, as will appear hereaftet ) 
was, that from the intercourſe of viſiting they 
formed intimate connexions with ſeveral-Jead-+ 
ing perſons of the kingdom of Ireland, which _ 
was the foundation of the happieſt future conſe - 
quences to me, as will, in the narrative, be 
verified Several of theſe families every year 
reſorted to London, where they ever found Bol. 
pfitality, and a cbearful welcome, at our man- 
ſion in the Savoy. —Amongſt our various viſi- 
tors were Lord and Lady Forbes, from the 
ſiſter kingdom, They were ſo attached to m7 
father and mother, as to be almoſt inſeparable: 
That intimacy ſubſiſted on ſo ſtrong a baſis, q 
and formed fo firm a pra that they uſed 
=. 5 yy 20 
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to call me their. own boy Tate, and their dear 


| George's only particular 2 They promiſed. 


to fix me genteelly in life; and were certain, if 
George lived to be Earl of Granard, Tate would 
be well provided for.—— Airy.caſtles too often 
gain belief and dependence, when of a ſudden, 


they diſappear, and wake the deluded dreamer, 


from his tranſitory viſion, and in lieu preſent a 
true mirror in which he views his actual ſtate. — 


Not that I mean theſe promiſes in all proba- 
bility would not have been performed, but the 


wheel of Fate is ſo uncertain, perplexing, and 
various, as evinces the truth of Shakſpeare,— 


Mie all know what wwe are; but know not what 
% On LW: LR 


This intimacy with the Forbes? family was 
carried on more like a modern novel than a- 


common acquaintance. Young George Forbes 
was born April 2, 1740:—l was not permitted, 
to wear breeches until the ſame day appointed 
for George, the 2d of April, 1745. Lady 
Forbes, notwithſtanding title and great expec- 
tations in life, was not without many of her 
days being embittered: Her heart and mind 


were ſoftened by the too often experiencing 
humilitating events, diſappointments, and al- 
Aictions, She was related to Lord Bleſſington 


and Lady Tyrawley, and was niece to Lady 


Granard, and bred up under her care. Her 


_ eldeſt ſon, young Lord Forbes, as he ripened. 
into manhood, by frequent intercourſe with his 
lovely relation, ſoon became a willing ſlave to 

the irreſiſtible qualities of his captivating cou- 


Ain? She gave him grace for grace, and love 


*. 
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for reg - de to his e and they were 


private] y married 


— eg . maid that hover 
| Goes out to ſea upon-2 ſhatter'd plauk, _ 
And puts ber trult i in miracles'tor ſafety, 


% 


: wruſtingy! as many young. couples do, when the 


irrevocable knot was tied, that ſubmiſſion and 
intreaty, with a./promiſe 'of forgiveneſs, —This 
once, and I will do ſo no more: But age, on 


theſe occaſions, is either ſoon ſoftened, or, like 


the everlaſting flint, is hard and obdurate ; and 


in that inſtance, was to ſuch. a degree, as ren- 


dered ſupplication, tears, and remonſtrance; 


only incentives to increaſe inſtead of leſſening 


the vengeance denounced.— That ſteeled cha- 
racter, on that occaſion, was exemplified in the 


ſevereſt degree, and executed with a Roman 
ſtrictneſs.— For the Earl of Granard not only 


baniſhed his ſon, Lord Forbes, from his pre- 


ſe nee for ever, but, on the cruel ſuppoſition 


that Lady Granard had connived at the match. 


he, in the moſt ſtern and ſudden manner, ſepa- 1 
rated himſelf from her Ladyſhip, and never af- 


lies, no matter of what rank, were vain:—In 


ter ſaw or ſpoke to her; all mediation of fami- 


this he was fixed, and acted as n as our 


* e Count of Natboane:: " 


ady Granard, to prove her difupprobagion 155 
of the match, and to regain the affections of her 


Lord, indexd of conſolation and comfort to her 
nieces Lady Forbes, in her then calamitous 
ſituation, vowed never to behold her more z 
and in this ann * was as reſoluta 


. - | as 
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as a Roman matron, and proved: ſhe poſſeſſed 


as ſteeled a mind as her inexorable Lord.—In 


one point only the female breaſt. gave way to na- 


tural feeling : =Young George ſhe ſaw, che- 


8 riſhed, and adored ; and often had him, while 


oung, at her houſe in Argyle Buildings, near 


oho: ſquare But the grandfather never 


yielded to the ties of affinity z—he lived chiefly 
retired. at his own ſeat of Caſtle Forbes in 


Lord Forbes was generally with his regiment 
at Gibraltar, or with the regiment on its return 
to Ireland: He had a houſe in Stephen's- 
Green, Dublin, and occaſionally made a ſecret 
excurſion to England to viſit his wife and ſon, 
who chiefly reſided at her houſe in Richmond 


1 Dean-ftreet, Soho. The ſon was, 


ore ſeven years old, put to a Mr, Black's 
boarding- ſchool at Chiſwiek, where 1 was often 
taken as a viſi tor. When turned of eleven, her 
Ladyfſhip and ſon received orders to repair to 


at or be 


Dublin: On this occaſion her Ladyſhip too 


with her a carpet for her drawing-room, ei. 


teemed beautiful, the work of my mother, and 
I dare ſay it is in the family co this day, with 
| ſeveral elegant worked ſkreens, in tent ſtiteh, 
executed by the fame good ingenious hand. 


About the age of thirteen he- was brought 


dack to England to finiſh his education, and 
then to be plated in his Majeſty's Guards. Our 
meeting, on his arrival in — 
| imagined, was very joyous 3 be was placed un- 


nd, as may be 


der the care of a Mr. Gibfon, a rigid Scotch- 
mail, alſo under the eye of his uncle 1 | 


direction of a Mr. 
_ iis academy in King's-ſtreet, Golden-ſquare ; 
but as he could not be kept within bounds, Lady 
Forbes, fromthe accounts tranſmitted to Ireland, 
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Forbes. He was ſdon ſent to Harrow - ſchool; 1 


was eager to follow him, and in another year that 
wiſh was accompliſhed; of which a particular 
account will occur in the Theatrical Hiſtory, 
and it will claima ſhort attention. 


But of the young hero I am now ſpeaking, 


when about ſtxteen he was in poſſeſſion of his 


Majeſty's colours, and often on guard at the 


Savoy; he grew very diffipated, while under the 
urel, (when not on duty) at 


being greatly alarmed, and fearful he ſnould ineut 
the dipleaſure of his father, intreated his Lord- 


ſhipto grant her, the inſpection and guardianſip 
of her fon in London, tillhe grew nearer a proper 
time of life to be truſted to the care of himſelf: 

- this point was fettled, and an houſe once möôre 
taken in the old ſpot, Richmond Buildings. 
At firſt all ſeemed to promiſe fair, anda Mis. 


Wilſon, who had for many years been companion 


to Lady Forbes, (a ſiſter of Mrs. Kelly, wife of 
honeſt old Cornelius Kelly, now living ia Dub- 
lin), was the perſon appointed tohint any private 
diſpleaſure to our young Captain. The fond mo- 
ther ſeemed intoxicated with the proſpectof hap- 
pineſs before her delighted imagination; but of a 
ſudden; on the non-appearance-of George for a 
few days, ſhe experienced the moſt alarming - 
anxiety, which, after fruitleſs enquiries, was at 
laſt cleared up by a young couple from Gretna 
Green imploring her blefling. Her fortitude for- 
ſook her, and her exclamations of wann, Ti 
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and terror, for the conſequences with Lord For- 
bes, and the dread of every horrid indignation 
from the old Earl, overwhelmed her with the 
moſt poignant diſtreſs ; for ſhe well foreſaw that 
every ill that fatally occurred, would beattributed 
to her needleſs aſſumption of reſiding in London 
—and, inſtead of preventing, would be accufed 
of encouraging her ſon in every falſe ſtep. Nor 
had ſhe prefence of mind, nor fortitude ſufficient 
at the firſt ſhock, to enquire who this daughter 
was; but as ſoon as Reaſon could reſume its ſeat, 
dreading an increaſing tale of woe, yet obliged to 
require information; which being truly given, 
| mitigated her uneaſineſs, and was moſt happily 
_ relieved on being pleaſingly informedhe had mar- 
ried a daughter of Sir Nicholas Baily, tho' her 
expectations of fortune, on. enquiring, were but 
ſmall; She proved a young lady of promiſe, fit to 

_ adorn any exalted ſtation in life. Matters were 
ill received in Ireland; but by degrees his Lord- 
ſhip became better reconciled than could be ex- 

_ pected. —By this amiable young lady, the family 
were bleſſed with the preſent Far of Granard, 
now in Dublin, 1789, but ſhe ſoon after fell into. 
a decay, and, like a lily drooping, died. It was 
during this part of their hiſtory the reader will 
ſuppole, when I hereafter ſpeak: of Lady Forbes, 

(that young gentleman's mother) that I received. 

fluch favours when firſt acting in London. 
Soon after the death of that amiable young 

lady, the Earl of Granard died, but not before 
he was reconciled at the laſt to his ſon and grand- 
ſon, then, become Eord Forbes, and his father of 

courſe the Earl. of Granard. The young Lon 
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married a lady of quality in London: Soon after | 
his ſecond marriage he became Earl of Granard, 


Lady—He went to Ireland, his mother went with, 


rapidly involved, as inevitably loſt him all con- 


Dublin, in 172, he was conſtantly. with me by 
ten. o'clock in a morning, and I often. paſſed te 
evening with him, at his houſe in Merrion- ſtreet, 


x June 4, was particularly defired to meet Mr, A 7 


box ticket but was there in perſon.— 80 much 


0 Tart W:1LKINSON. EA 


but from modern faſhions was ſeparated from his 


him; but, being then in pofleſſionof all his wiſhes | 
in point of rank and fortune, I am truly grieved: 
to add, he grew diſſipated, and of courſe ſo very 


ſequence and eſteem amongſt thoſe Where his 
rank entitled him to every reſpect and increaſe of 
popularity and dignity. Lo cloſe my account of 
a gentleman ſo much my ſuperior, and for whom 

I had the ſtrongeſt attachments, and every reaſon 
to expect friend{hipand laſting regard, if promiſes ' 
and profeſſions may be ſuppoſed to allow aclaim, ' 
addedto the intercourſe of many years, Lwill finiſh. _ 
this portrait, by mentioning when I was laſt in 


near Merrion-ſquare. But, three nights before my 
return to England, my company, on Thurſday 


attorney at lawz on u rgent buſineſs. Itwas our laſt 

meeting: The mighty buſineſs was to beawitneſs 
to his will, which he, Mr. Lee (now living in : 
Dublin) dre wup No not even a ring to his me. 
mory nor at my benefit, which. was on the 28k 
of May, did. he ſo much as take a box or even a 


for friendſhip!—fo much for dependence l- But 
I muſt not omit, that whenever I paid my reſpects 
in Merrion- ſtreet, there was plenty —nay, even a 
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_ profuſion of half pints of Claret, Burgundy, &. 
Had he regarded himfelf more, I might perhaps, 
have profited by our ſtrong intimacy, imbibed 
Let this be a leſſon to place as much as 
polfible our chief dependence on ourſelves, ra- 
ther than rely on ideal hopes or ptomiſes from 
ſuperiors. How did I retite home to my lodging 
that evening, is a natural queſtion ? Why, good 
reader, whoever thou art, I affure you not unhap- 
pily—T reflected, that had the Earl felt for his 
_ own welfare, he would in all probability have re- 
_ tained ſome portion of feeling and humanity for 
Riis old —his intimatefriend;z——and, whenreclined 
dn my pillow, found myſelf at that moment poſ- 
ſeffed of every ſupply for my wants, with health 
andi fpirits to ſupport thoſe wants; 1 felt myſelf 
eonparatively the greateſt man of the two. He 
did not live many years after the Spring 1772. 
The young Lady Granard, Hof whom I have not 
the leaſt knowledge) I believe, is married in Tres 
land— The Lady Dowager Granard was ever 
my ſtaunch friend; ſhe retired to England, and 
tied, within theſe few years, at her villa ſome 
%% ( 
The preſent Lord Granard, I am told, bears 
his bluſhing honours thick upon him; pray God 
he may have no froſt to nip them, but reſtore his 
family laurels to their priſtine health and vigour, 
and with many years enjoy that felicity long want⸗- 
ing to his predeceſſors.— He is ſpoke of in the 
11 warmeſt terms by all that know him, as a diſtin- 
| - . guiſhed nobleman and a finiſhed * 
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I never. ſaw him, but feel an attachment from my 
knowledge of, and favours. conferred by his. 


family in a courſe of years. | 


Thi linie kiftory, 1 hope, will not be'found 
tireſome to the reader, particularly if peruſed by 


a native of Ireland; and flatter myſelf it will-paſs- _ - 
without cenſure: for, beſides being authentic, 1 


mean, as I purſue my hiſtorical journal, to mix 


various anecdotes and occurrences, without ma- 
king it merely a languid ſtage repetition ; ſeveral 


little traits of the ſame complexion and degree 


will be introduced, which I hope the reader Sill. 


honour me with patience to endure, as they will 
in ſome meaſure prove relieving, exlanatory, en- 


tertaining and, indeed, are abſolutely Ry 


asa key to the whole, 


But to return to my Savoy hiſtory Added to 

the noble family lately ee to, were Mr. 

and Mrs. William Chaigneau, from Dublin. 
He w 

Iriſh eſtabli 

known, and whoſe. IE. is greatly reſpected: 


He wrote; for his amuſement, the novel! in two 
volumes called Zack Con nor-. 


nt to moſt of the regiments on the 
iſhment, a gentleman univerſally 


Mrs. Chaigneau was a lad 1 attraQted the 
good opinion of every one: They had onl) 


daughter, whom they termed their Darling . 3 
This lovely pledge e could not part witn on 
their excurſions from Ireland to England; indeed, 


ſo careful were they I hey permitted not the 


„ inds af heaven to viſit ber face too roughly.”? 
Mrs. Teague, Mrs, Chaigneau's ſiſter, an 3 
tianate of my mother's, honoured me by ſtanding 
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i! as my godmother at my baptiſm; and in the ehit 
wW%Th)at and want of matter for converſation, when 
i all were convened a fe years after at the friendly 
oF fire · ſide, they propoſed a wedding between Maſter 
it Tate Wilkinſon and Miſs Peggy 'Chaigneau; 
I! This was agreed to, and my father actualſy per- 
| formed the ceremony; and we were afterwards 
Jokingly called nan and wife, I believe I might 
be, at this mock marriage, ſix or ſeven— young 
Peggy about five or fix. But to the laſting grief 
of Mr. and Mrs; Chaigneau they loſt the ide of 
their heart in two or three years afterwards, and 
I was left a diſeonſolate young widower. I men- 
7 tion this childiſh incident as it leads to more 
ſerious matter, hereafter, in this journal ot 
events and momentous hiſtory.” 7?“ 
Alderman Forbes and his Lady the wel. 
known ancient Cornelius Kelly and his wife —- 
and many others made up a convivial Irifh party 
at our cheerful board. My father being more at- 
tentive to the pleaſures, than the caress-- the 
world, I was ſometimes at a boarding-ſchoo}, 
_ ſometimes not; perhaps ſix months in the year 
at Chelſea with a Mr. Bellas in Church-lane ' | 
there; the other fix at home; the next fix months 
at Mr. Tempeſt's near Wandſworth; then again 
at home, particularly if the winter was ſevere, 
Some time afterwards ] had tutors at home; then 
I went to Harrow School; but that 1 ſhall here- 
ra after have oecaſion to mention, as introductory 
to ſomething hiſtorical and whimſical. 
It will here eafily be perceived I was à great 
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pet, en too often produces: Ignoranedan@ 
ſtupidity, and adds in misfortunes; in hort, e 
.beſt part of my little education may be chiefly 
attributed to thecares*and obſervations of a truly 

ſenſible, worthy; affectionate, and amiable mother, 


whoſe conduct was ſuch, as not only toattract, but 


preſerve the eſteem of alY who knew her; nor is 
her name ever mentioned to this hour, by: a1 
perſon who retains the leaſt recollection of her 
but it is followed” by the ſigh of affection — 4 
true regard; and this Nr from.” N en or 
inferiors.- 1 59 een! 
My idle hours, however, were oth owed 


| on marbles, - crieketz or mixing with intimates 


of my;own- age and complexion ;—for, except 
my friend George P orbits I had but few'play- 
mates For, lol a-prayer-book: was ever in my 


hand— the whole day was employ d in rend- 
ing exhortations, and every part of the church 
fervice: So great a proficient was 1 in repeating 


it, that I was often invited to many families to 
read prayers. This early ſerious turn, gave riſe 


to the particular notiee of Mrs. Fownſend; wife 


of Mr. Richard Fownſend who lived at the cor. 
ner of Durham- yard, near the weſt end of the 
ſince built Adelphi. This lady was Was 


for exemplary piety, accompanied withi eheerful- 


neſs and good humour; from which occurred 


many acts of charity and bene volence. My fa- 


ther had ſuch attraction as a preacher, hit ſhe 


would not have miſſed the Savoy-church on a ; 
| N any account; no Might * 


* 
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could keepher away 3 though, from a bat ſtate of | 
health, the Savoy-church was the only place 
ſhe viſited, unleſs on ſome ee 55 = 
to be diſpenſed with. This good old lady was 
own ſiſter to the late Jonas Hanway ; a gentle- 
man univerſally known and eſteemed for his 
many benevolent acts. With this ſaid ſiſter, Mr. 
Jonas Hanway lived many years: He had been 
a friend of my father's, continued his good will to 
me, and was indefatigable in the Spring x7 69 in 


removing the objections ſtarted by Lord Sondes, 
in regard to my obtaining acts of Parliament 


for the York and Hull patents: For, unleſs Mr. 
Jonas Hanway's influence and perſeyerance had 
prevailed on his Lordſhip to withdraw his oppoſiti- 
on (which at that time, from his ſituation and 
cConſequence in the Houle, had great weight), 
it would have prevented, in all probability, my 
having acquired the honour and credit of either. 
Captain Hanway, the brother of Jonas, was 
married by my father to Miſs Stowe, the then 
reigning toaſt of Newark-upon- Trent. 
Beſides the Townſends' conſtant attendance to 
their religious duties at the Savoy, amungſt my 
father's pious admirers as a preacher I remember 
Mrs. Graham, late Mrs: Y ates, never miſled her 
pe near the pulpit. Mr. Yates, nowliving, was a 
frequent attendant, and can and will teſtify that 
Dr, Wilkinſon's manner of reading and preach- 
ing commanded reſpect and admiration. His diſ- 
 eourles were excellent, his voice clear, trongyand 
ſonorous, and his perſon graceful and handſbme. 
The few remaining perſons who knew 0 
. | 3h „„ 
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Tartz Wilkinson. 
chen will now verify what advance; for though 
only reſident fix weeks at Wakefield, and that 
not feſs than forty-five years ago, yet his man x of 
ner of preaching; and forcible oratory, &. had 
ſuch ſtrong effects, as to be well recollected at 
that place to this hour; and was often mentioned 
by the late Sir Michael Pilkington, who was at 
that time his intimate. ELIT ESR» WE SEP t 
9 forcibly truck with my fatber's man- 
ner in ſeveral church fervices, was never eaſy 


e 
unleſs I had an old ſurplice thrown over my 
ſhoulders, and my whole delightwas in praying, 
preaching, burials, &c. I was generally locked 
up in a room, ſuppoſing it a church; and ina 
latge chair, the bottom taken out, went through 
the morning or evening ſervice as it happened to 
octur in the courſe of the day; then replacing 
the chair bottom, and throwing off the old ſur- 
plice of my father's, that had jult before occupi- 

ed my ſhoulders, I mounted and leaned over ide 
back of the ſaid chair, and with mighty authoritx 

proceeded with the ſermon; ſeveral of which MK 
diſcourſes were my fatherrs » © KB 
My father was much pleaſed with this preach- 
ing turn, and on his hearing from Mrs; Fownſ- | 
end, my mother; and ſeveral others, how remark- 
ably wellI read prayers, and by ali univerſally ⁵⁶ 
allowed to be the father's own ſon in voice, i 
manner, energy, &c. he protouncet Fate would Mi 
make a great figure, if brought upto che chur en. 
As it occurs to me this moment, ſo I am cer- 
tain it will to my reader, who will at, How 
could you, Mr. 'Tate, ſo audibly go on with this 
practice of preaching and praying a- loud * 


8s 
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the ame kost with your father, and without his 
knowledge? That is eaſily anſwered: For know. 
good Sir, or Madam, the houſe we then occupied | 
was large enough for thtee modern ones: old 
double ſtone ſtair- caſes; and wete truly the apart- 
ments of King John of France“, when he was 
: priſoner in England: Sol. bad always apart- 
ments which J called my own, and they were in 
conſequence appropriated to my religious rites. 
My father, on the intelligence he had received 
— my pious inclinations, importuned me to read 
prayers, the litany, &c. by way of ſample, to cor- 
roborate what he had heard from Mrs. Townſ⸗ 
end, my mother, and others. I cheerfully com- 
plied; and on hearing me he much approved, and 
ſaid he judged my ſeeing plays might aid my 
ſtrong inclination, as well as contribute and aſſiſt 
me in the mode of public ſpeaking. Now, 
reader, don't [ſuppoſe this fond father and mo- 
ther were wicked play-goers; — Ido not remember 
ever hearing of their being at three plays in their 
whole lives. Moſt probably, had that been the 
caſe, a playhouſe would have heen familiarized to 
my ear: Not that I mean to convey they had a 
_ - diſlike to plays; indeed, quite the reverſe: But 
my father's affairs were generally in an embar- 
raſſed ſtate, and my mother's pocket too much 
deranged to allow money for ſuch an entertain- 
ment; conſequently, tho' ſhe admited and ap- 
proved of a good play, ſhe was contented with 
the reading inſtead of ſeeing it: However they 
> e withed to have Tate ſee a play. Wa 
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been, when five years old, with my father at a 
puppet-ſhew at Ferkel mess- Fat, which 1 
thought a play, I there ſaw a ſea fight, anda 
moſt terrible battle, which determined me never 
to ſee one again; — therefore all propoſals to go 
to the Theatre were id ain. 
When about eight years old, chance threw a 
Mr. Page in my way, He was then Houſe-keep- 
er of Covent-Garden Theatre, known at that 
time only by, Which, houſe do you go to this 
evening the New Houſe, or the Old?“ (Drury 
Lane.) Mr. Page wiſhed for ſome place then in 
the power of Lord Cholmondley, with whom my 
father was intimate; and to ingratiate himſelf the 
more, (finding neither Dr. Wilkinſon nor his 
wife vilited either old or new houſe) he obſerved 
it was a pity Maſter Tate ſhould not enjoy the 
diverſions of the theatre.—When I heard this 
- converſation, I felt an inconceivable objection, 
and. dreaded the being forced into fo terrible a 
place. My mother obferved, that Tate would 
think of prayers only, and could not be perſuaded 
to ſet his foot in a t Nate ; but, on after-reflecti- 


5 on, they obſerved at what an eaſy rate, from the 


civility of Mr. Page, this entertainment could be 
procured, they determined to conquer my obſti- 
nacy by force. So, after my repeated refuſals, my 
reverend dad at laſt grew really angry, and inſiſt- 
ed on. my going there, with this conditional ſalvo, 
that if I was not pleaſed, he pledged his honour 
he would never urge me to ſee another. I, choked 
with grief, aſſented to this cruelty; as I really 
thought it was; and when from the Savoy IL bad 
with flow ſteps arrived at Southampton: ſtreet, L 
1 5 es gtew 
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grew ſ er [ce the ſervantto whom I was intruſt- 
ed had actually to drag me to Covent-Garden' 
Theatre, On ſeeing Me. Page, the man being in 
livery, Maſter Tate could not be let into the 
boxes or pit: this I eſteemed a lucky circum- 
ſtance to favour my return; indeed had I been 
left to myſelf, ſoon would I have ſaluted the Sa- 
voy ſteps; but the man wiſhing to ſee the play, 
during this new ſtarted difficulty kept me faſt as 
his priſoner, I was conveyed with him, and ſafe] 
ſtowed in the upper gallery: where inſtead of re- 
ceiving pleaſure, ſighs and ſobs employed my time 
in this terrible place. Neither the noble theatre, 
nor the muſic had any charms for me: the 
whiſtling of the gods, ny other noiſes of 1 9 1 
lery, only added to my diſguſt and terror. Th. 
play, I well remember, was the Buſy Body, with 
Mr. Foote's Tea— But, O reader | of what ma- 
| terials are we compoſed !—ſcarcely had the firſt 
| act finiſhed before I imagined T was in the ely- 
| lium I had been praying for; the charms of the 
Church, which the day before were ſo attractive 
Ul aud fublime, were dilated — 


WP, 3 


4104, like the baſeleſs fabricofs Vile, 
„Ferdee © Steck debt 4. 


True cbestre from chat time baniſhed all my 
Ut: fer vent piety, and my whole thoughts were oc- 
| cupied with the faſcinating charms of the play- 
wicked mant ſays one of the mock faints) was 
| 
| 


_ pleaſed with the change, and ſaid he was ſure it 
Would be the means of making me a better 


* 


preacher: I now reverſed my late tabernacle 


and employed my evenings in lighting pieces of 


candle, drefling in any fantaſtical attire, and re- 


peated, as well as I could recollect, parts in plays 


I had ſeen 3 which that Spring were nine in num- 
ber. From early in January to March, I took 
great care to viſit Mr. Page every morning for 
play bills; and was a conſtant attendant by per- 
miſion, at the morning rehearſals, In March I 
was ſent to Mr. Tempeſt's ſchool near. Wandſ- 
worth, where a nephew and two ſons of Mr. 
Page's were placed; and I ſaw no more plays till 
Atthe time Thavenow mentioned ſeeing plays 


at Covent-Garden Theatre, Mr. Quin had re- 


tired to Bath, from whence he wrote the follow= 


— : 451M Wars ©: 


ing laconle. avis, in November, fr: 


Which note was laconically anſwered t 
Stay there and be damnd. 
JJV 


Sou I F 
* 
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manager. At Covent Garden, in the month of 
February, they only acted three times in the week, 


and frequently diſmiſſed; and werte in truth a 
wretebed company, and low in public eſtimation. 
Klr, Foote's Tea, which be had given as an en- 


tertainment 


— 
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- « James Quin,” 


Everyactorof conſequence vas engaged by Mr. 


Garrick for Drury- Lane, except the Me., Quin 
jauſt mentioned: This was Garrick's firſt year as 
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tertainment at Covent-Garden Theatre in Fe- 
bruary 1748, be had firſt acted in 1746, at the 
Hay Market; it was then called The Diverſions 
of the Morning, attended with great good for- 
tune, and every ſucceſs his moſt ſanguine withes 
could ſuggeſt: but this being noticed by the 
Patentees of Drury-Lane and Covent - Garden, 
as an entertainment ſtarted in defiance of the 
ſevere act about that time paſſed, when Lord 
Cheſter field had obſerved in the Houſe of Lords, 
„How cruel it was to lay a tax on fo ſearce a 
commedity as wit.“ Wit, continues Lord 
Cheſterfield, “ js a ſort of property of thoſe that 
have it, and too often the only property they 
have to depend on. Atis, indeed, but a precari- 
sous dependence. Thank God! we, my Lords, 

s have a dependence of another kind.. 
Mr. Foote had in this moment not only alarmed 
the treaſury of the royal theatres; but, from his 

mimicry, had rouſed the indignation and reſent- 

ment of all the performers. Application was 
made in conſequence to the Lord Chamberlain, 

. whoſent to the juſtices of that diſtrict, and the 
new raiſed troops were put to flight, by a ſuperior 
force of eonſtibles entering the theatre in terrible 
array! The audience was diſmiſſed, —and the 
laughing Ariſtophanes left leaning towards Mel- 
pomene, in dolefu] ſoliloqu g 
After many days anxiety from ſuffering this diſ- 
grace, a lucky thought occurred to him: Being 
certain of the good will of the Fown; he advertiſed 
Mr. Foote's compliments to his friends and the 

E public, defiring them to drink Tea at the Little 
Theatre at the Hay- Market, every — 
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* iche play-houſe prices.“ — The joke ſucceeded 
—the houſe was crowded—and he advanced be- 
fore the curtain being. privately aſſured of pro- 
tection, (his friends having been previouſly con- 
vened and informed of his intention) and ſaid 
That while the Tea was preparing, as he was 
then training ſome young actors for the ſtage, he 
would, with their permiſſion, proceed with his 
inſtructions. This manceuvre was highly reliſhed; 
and it became the univerſal faſhion every noon to 
drink a diſh of Mr, F oote's 'Teas ; and, for two or 


three years, he termed pieces of imitation giuing 


of Tea. And thence aroſe the puzzle which often 
Fappened to myſelf. (ſome years after) on my 


giving Tea; and it frequently ſtarted difficulties 


and chagrin to a country audience. 1 | 
The run of this morning's diverſion e 


the actors one and all to exclaim they ſhould be 
ruined by his mimicry ;. therefore Mr. Foote very 
pleaſantly ſaid, Since that was the caſe, it was his 
duty to provide a ſituation for. each lady and- 


gentleman, ſo circumſtanced ; and that, inſtead- 


of murdering blank verſe, and aſſuming the 
characters of ings and Queens, Lords and Ladies, 
for which their abilities were far from being 


ſuitable, he would place them where their talents 


and behaviour could with more propriety be. 
employed: 


| Mr. Quin,—from. his 1 — * Us 
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eye, therefore he fixed him 28—E4 Beggar Man 
int, Pauls Church-yard 


4 * man.“ 
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ſhrillneſs was remarkable, —a Razor Grin 
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an Orange Woman to the Playhouſe : 


e you have ſome ieee you. have 
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any trade he was fit for, therefore ſpoke the fol- 
Sir Fopling Flutter, 


<faida gentleman, why, O! [here Foote dropt 


1 * than is true 255 : 
| 1 He 
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BI.. e anaeyl to have "Is one 


_- « Would yau rel gh pity on a poor 


Me. Ryay, boſs! voice , for odd; and = 
_ «Razors to 5 ſeiſlars to grind, penknives 


t 
1 
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e Mrs. 8 beautiful to 
. degree, had a moſt unpleaſant ea pipe. 


© Would you have ſome oratiges,—have ſome 
| 40 = ogg chips, ladies and-gentlemen,—would 


<5 Wil ne was 3 to find | 
lowing ſpeech, in his voice and manner, from f 


. - X52 Wheever I go, there goes a gentletian— £ 
_ ©« upon my life a gentleman, and when you have 


©« Woodward's woice and manner] you 115 ſaid 


or 


I 
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He was alſo very ſevere = Gannrex, who 
was apt to heſitate, (in his d ring ſcenes in par- 
ticular) as in the charaQer of Lothario 

— adorns my fall, and 
e chea—-chea—chea—chea—chea—chears' my 
cc heart in n 
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Foote's Tea, — by me 160 well from 
that time, when I became advanced in life made 
it ſeem ſtrange that almoſt every perſon two 
hundred miles tom the metropolis was not as well 
acquainted with it as myſelf, who had lived in 
London, without conſidering my long reſidence 
there had ſtamped a ſtronger remembrance on 
me than on three parts out 757 four of the reſt of 
the inhabitants of that city. 


To elucidate this matter I need only 8 
Mr. Foote's pieces even of modern date, moſt of 


them ſtrongly painted, animated, and hold in the 


drawing, nat N - t wit in the com · 
paſition, and on gree in the repreſen- 
tation, yet being 5 and at the ſame time 


merely drawn for reſlections on the follies of the 
day, their merit and claim to ſupport cannot pre- 
vent their poſting to oblivion; while, for yearg 
to Nag weſhal rag 155 of inferior — Y 
only aided by flim ipi i proce 

with aul and 2 their exit with a natural 
decay. Elizabeth Canning, MAY Squires the 
gipſey, and Miſs Blandy, were ſuch univerſal 
topics in 1752, that you would have ſuppoſed. 
it the buſine $ of I to talk only of themz 


yet 
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the galleries, particularly at preſent in the Vork 


 #oate's Freligus.“ 
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x now, in 1790, aſk a young man of twenty- 
hve or thirty a queſtion relative to theſe extra- 
ordinary perſonages, and he will be puzzled to 
anſwer, and will ſay “ What mean you by en- 
ce quiring ?—Idonot underſtand you.” ——The 
following lines from Mr. Foote's prologue of 
1753 will prove how occurrences are remember- 
ed or forgo tte. - 


The maoy various obje&s that amuſe CREW oa 'S; 
This buſy curious time by way of news, > 
- Are plays, elections, murders, lott'ries, ewe 


All theſe compounded fly throughout the nation! 

And ſet the whole in one great fermentation! . _ 

True Britifh hearts the ſame high ſpirits ſhow, 

Be they to damn a farce, or fight a fr. 

One day for liberty the Briton fires, GK. SIR 

The next he flames—for Canning, or for Squire. 

la like extremes your laughing humour flows, JF © 

Have you not roar'd from pit to upper-rows; '/ 1 „ 
And all the jeſt was, —what ?—a.fiddler*s noſe “ ! 1 
Purſue your mirth; each night the joke grows ſtronger, 

For as you fret the man; his noſe looks longer, - © 


And ſtrange to add, that Noſey, from the uſe of 


being loudly called for in 1753, is ſtill retained by 
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circuit; where, without compliment, the! 
SAT i e .. 
„The perſon here intended is Monſ.'Cervetti, (engaged 
at Drury-Lane many years before the trial of Elizabeth 
Canning) who has been a ſtanding joke with the upper-gallery, 
for 2 long time paſt, on account of the length of his noſe ; 
but as I am informed that no features of his mind are out 
of proportion, unleſs it be. that his good qualities are ex- 
traordinary, 1 take this opportunity to mention, that it is 
cruel to render him uneaſy in the buſineſs, in which he is 
eminent, and by which he muſt get a livelihood.” Note 70 
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= man of great profeſſional merit, but has a noſe 


as much too long as the manager's is too ſhort ! 


The Tea of mine for two or three years after I | 
firſt went on the ſtage, I judged would bean en- 


creaſe of laſting ſucceſs, although the ſeaſon 


1747, when Mr. Foote was at Covent-Garden 


giving his Tea, proved, that though a blazing 
comet two years before, all attraction was over, 


the wonder had ceaſed, and no longer brought 


themſelves with thinking like Alonzo—— 


Seen for ever yet for ever new, 


will find themſelves deceived, and will fail in two. 
points, unleſs they attend to prudence and œco- 
nomy, and by thoſe means ſecure an indepen- 
dence, which will greatly add to the continuance _ 
of faſhion beyond its natural flirtation. And as a 
weak conſtitution is often prolonged by ſtrict at- 
tention to preſervatives ;—ſo the performer who 


is ſecure in purſe may look big and frighten the 


folks with a threat of 1 will leave the ſtage.” 
— Beſides what a bappineſs it is to have a re- 


ſerve againſt — 


The thouſand ills that fleſh js heir io. 


In the early part of the winter 1748 I was 


brought from Wandſworth tokeep my birth- day 
on the 27th of Gctober, and again after Chriſt- 


mas to ſee two plays; then again at Whitſuatide 


; Vor, I. . C | to | 


riſt to his mill. Now, let the tide be ever ſo 
An yet thoſe ladies or gentlemen, whether 
favoured by Melpgmene or Thalia, if they fatter 
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to ſee Mrs. Wong ton in Sir Harry Wildair, 
and Apollo and Daphne—and Harlequin get 
into a quart botle, being the year of the Bottle 
Conjuror. I complained of great ſeverity indeed, 
as my father and mother had been ſo cruel as to 
keep me nine months out of the twelve at ſchool. 
This ſeaſon was much ſuperior to the former 
one at Covent-Garden, as Mr. Quin returned 
from his Bath retirement, - Mr. Delane and Mr. 
Luke Sparks from Drury-Lane—alſo Mrs. 
Woffington ;—and, from Dublin, Mrs. Ward 
and Miſs Bellamy, who made her firſt appear- 
ance in Belvidera, — The following bill will 
give an idea of the company), | 
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This preſent Monday, being the 17th of CA. * 20 be 3 


King HENRY the F ourth, = 


Boxes, 58.--Pit, 38.-Firſt Gal. 28.—Upper Gal. 1s. 


By e Conrany of COMEDIANS. 


At the 


-THEATRE-ROYAL in W 


The FIRST PART 


With the Humours of Sir John Fa Jeafe bi 
The Part of Sir Fohn Fa ſtaſ to be performed | 1 
By Mr. QUIN | 
The King by Mr. SPARKS, 93 

(It being the rl Time of his Appearance on that Stage 1 | 


The Prince of Wales 7 SAY A; -: Net 


Prince Ihn Miſs Hippiſley. _ 1 
Weſt moreland Mr. Holtham. | = 
Northumberland . = 
Sir Walter Blunt Mr. Ridout. ä 5 
Douglas Mr. Anderſon. 32 9 
Vernon 0 a Shoes... 1 
Morceſter by Mr. r ; 

The. Tas Carriers by Mr. AxTavx and Mr. DUNSTALL, Li 
Francis by Mr. CorLins. _— 

Gadſhill ) (Mr. Bencraft. [Sheriff r. Oates. 1 
bark by{Mr, Marten. Trl Mr. Smith. : - 
Peto | Mr Stoppelaer.|Hoſteſs rs. Bambridge. = 
Lady Piercy by Mrs. WOFFINGTON., _ i 
And the Part of Hotſpur to be performed | it 
By . U „„ . -- 
Who has not appear d on that Stage #heſe Seven Years. wa 


No perſons to be admitted behind the Scenes, or any M. ey 
to be returned after the Curtain is drawn up. 
 PLaces for the Boxes to be taken of Mr. Pac, 
at the Stage-door of the TEATRE. 


—ů — —— — 395 
* Brother to the late City Architect. He was afterwards | 
KcKeulled Mr. LOVE. 3 | N 
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When in town, every morning, by Mr. 
Page's permiſſion, I attended the rehearſal: 
There the deſire to become an actor at only ten 
years of age appeared very conſpicuous, and 
will fully prove and clear an error conceived 
by Mr. Churchill, (who was afterwards con- 
vinced to the contrary) that Mr. Foote inſtruct- 
ed me in the art of imitation; which was 
neither truth, nor within the dounds of poſſi- 
bility: My frequent morning's admittance at 
the theatre, for two years, intoxicated my 
brain, and when I returned from that (to me) 


moſt luxurious treat, my mind was ſolely em- 


ployed with acting and ſtudying plays, particu- 
larly thoſe I had ſeen and which, had made the 
deepeſt impreſſion, I formed a mad idea thus 
early that I was certainly a manager of a thea- 
tre; and when locked up in a room, I there 
ſuppoſed myſelf, by. turns, the different perſons 
1 bad obſerved. This rehearſing frenzy in- 
creaſed to ſuch a degree that at laſt | |. fitted up a 
room in a theatrical manner ; as a proof 1 have 
now ſeveral hundred of my play: bills, in full- 
ſized paper, wrote in red and black, and could 
at this inſtant as eaſily tell what plays, farces, 
and pantomimes were performed at my theatre 
in the Savoy, with a knowledge of all the per- 


formers, whether married, fingle, old, or 


young, and what the olayed, as if all the vi- 
lion had been realized The bills I have often 


produced, not as a'proof of my ſenſe, but inſa- 


nity, or theatrical influenza. 
Abe rehearſals that year were very renal at 
Coyent-Garden. Y ſcenes for Volpone, 
1 
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Henry IV. and their ſtock plays, (for, at that 
houſe, they ſeldom acted new ones or revived 
old ones) were regularly changed—and all was 
awful ſilence, —Mr. Quin was ſole monarch, 

and had a manner moſt terrible to the under 
performers, carpenters, &c. if he ſpied me 
within two yards of the wings“ Get away, 
boy '—and ſtruck his cane with ſuch violence. 
as made me'tremble. . 

Mrs. Woffington had that year left; David 
Garrick for more reaſons than. one :—Firtt, 
ſhe had (before he. proved a falſe ſwain) lived | 
with the charming Garrick, who wrote a ta- 
vourite ſong called Lovely Peggy — | 


Once more PII tune the vocal ſhell, 15 
Oer hills and dale wy rn ns Se. 


0 She was mortified at his marriage, for ſhe Jos. 
the reigning ſway ſhe expected to have had in 


ſharing the cares of monarchy.,——Mrs. -Pritch- 


ard's diviſion of characters hurt her; and Mrs. 
Clive, who was ſuperior to fear, was a con- 


ſtant thorn. do much has been ſaid of Mrs. 


Woffing ton, that it is needleſs to mention her 
Lady *'Fownly, Lady Betty, &c.—An elegant 
"A agus in breeches——fſhe looked and - ated dir 

arr Wildair with ſuch ſpirit and deportment, 


that e flat contradiction to what F r- 


quhar aſſerted, — That when Wilks died, Sir 
Harry W ildair might go to the Jubileez—and 
yet fo far has his prophecy been fully verified, 
no male performer, even; Garrick or Wood- 
_ ward, ſucceeded, but all have failed in that 
part; the repeated it with never ceaſing ap- 

8 * 
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plauſe for fiend years. r has at 

Drury-Lane, occaſioned the following joke, 
which I do not give as new, but oy” it will | 
bear the repeating. - 

Dame Clive and that lady were ever at 
variance: Mrs. Woffington coming into the 
green. room, after a favourite ſcene in Sir Harry, 
in high ſpirits, exultingly ſaid to Mrs. Clive 
She had got ſo much applauſe, that by the living 
God ! ſhe believed one half of the audience took 
her for a man.“ OP'—ſays Clive, arithly— 
e do not be uneaſy, as you are ſatisfied the other 

c half know the contrary.” 

The early part of this ſeaſon I had been at a 
correct rehearſal of the Careleſs Huſband Lord 
Foppington, Mr. Cibber ; Sir Charles Eaſy, Mr. 

Ryan; Lord Morelove, Mr. Delane ; Lady Eaſy, 
Mrs. Ward; Lady Graveairs, Mrs. Hale ; 
| E8ging, Mrs, Ridout ; Lady Betty Mociſh, Mrs. 
Woffington; after which I haſtened hodks to 
repeat What could recollect. My mother obſer- 
ving me ſo particular, ſtood at the room door 
to liſten, as ſhe thought ſhe heard a talking, and 
hearing me pronounce in a ſtrang voice My 
Lord Foppington give me my ſnuff-box.” 
She, after dinner, defired to know what I was 
talking of when ſhut up by myſelf? I was rather 
perplexed, and-ſaid—l had fancied all that dax 
J was ſometimes Mr. Cibber, but oftener Mrs. 
 Woffington, as ſhe had adted Lady Betty delight- 
fully. On this ſheſent for the play, and | ſtudied 
different parts of it, and alſo the firſt ſcene of Sir 
John and Lady Brute, which I had ſeen that 
winter: 1 was then, | believe, very like Mr, Quin 
| and 


* 
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and Mrs, Woffington; nay, am certain I was, 


as | can repeat the ſame at this inſtant in like 


manner; a proof what force firſt impreſſions 


make in the days of our youth. . 
This ſoon produced (when I was viſiting 


abroad, or when we had company at home) an 


intreaty for Mafter Tate to act Mr. Quin and 
Mrs. Woffington: The applauſe of the compa- 
ny added fuel to the flame. Drury-Lane 


Theatre I did not ſee till the ſeaſon 1750, and, 


ſtrange to tell]! did nut wiſh to go there, ſo 
ſtrongly wasT attached toſweet Covent- Garden; 


Land a ſomething like hallowed ground, to this 


moment, occaſions reverence and awe for the 
ſteps and avenues of that theatre. A full houſe at 
Covent-(zarden, then, was pleaſing intelligence: 

— The preference and ſucceſs of Garrick and 
Drury-Lane I could not reliſh. — This employ- 


* 


ment I purſued with unremiting ſlavery, even o 


the prejudice of health. 


In September 1749, I had an ague and fever, 
which could not be conquered, but kept me con- 


| fined all the winter, except being permitted to ſee 


three plays: Lady Jane Grey wag one, and to 
this moment I recolle& Quin, ſaying in Gardiner, 
I hold no ſpeech with hereticks and traitors.” 

September 1750 was the remarkable year 


Barry and Cibber joined forces with Quin and 


Woffington at Covent-Garden, as alſo Macklin. 
On ſeeing Mr. Ba'ry and Mrs. Cibber, le ſſened 


in my opinion the merit I had alone allowed to 


my firſt favourites, Mr, Quin and Mrs. Wof- 


fington. The run of Romeo and Juliet was 


that ſeaſon, when the famous controverſy hap- 
= FP AG Fe \pened 
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Garden play. 
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pened between the two houſes on aceount of 
this play, and which commenced at both 
Theatres on Friday the 28th of September. 
_ The following is an exact bill of the Covent- 
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By the Confun r of COMEDT ANS. 
At the | 


4 THEATRE-ROYAL . 
er. This Preſent Friday, being the 283th of Sept. 1750, will bs revre- 
ſſented a Play, call 


RoMEO ee 


The part of Romeo to be performed 


By Mr. BARRY. 


(Being the firſt Time of his Appearing on that. ge) 
Capulet by Mr. SP ARK Ss. 
Montague by BRIDGEWATER | 


EſcaluibyMr. Ax DbrxsOoN. Paris by Mr. Lacey. 
ang Mr. G1B80N. Lady Capulet by Mrs. BaRRIxq rox. 


Fryar Laurence by Mr. Ripovur. 


ng by Mir: ARTHUR. | Abram by Mr. DUxsTA II. 
Sampſon by Mr. Coilins | Balthazar by Mr. Branspy. 


Mercutio by Mr. Mack TIN. 
Tibalt = Mr. DyEgR. - 
Nurſe by Mrs. MACK LI N. 
And the Part of Juliet to be performed 


By Mrs, G I B B E R. 


An additional ſcene will be introduced, repreſenting - 
The Funeral Proceſſion of JOLLET: T >, 

Which will be accompanicd with : 

A SOLEMN DIRK GE, 


Di. Muſic compoſed by Mr. AnnE. 
With an occaſional Prologue to be ſpoken. 


By Mr. BARRY. 


Rast 58. — Pit, 38. Firſt Gal. 2s. Upper Gal. 18. 

P,Lacts for the Boxes to be taken bf Mr. PA e By. 
at the Stage-door of the IHE AT IIZ. 

To begin "T5 at Sir 0'Clack, 2 
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The firſt play I ſaw at Drury-Lane was that 
ear; —it was the Mourning Bride—Oſmyn, 


r. Garrick; Zara, Mrs. Pritchard ; Almeriz, 
Miſs Bellamy. —Garrick was not in wy ſecret 


opinion ſo enchanting as Barry—Miſs. Bellamy 
very inferior indeed to Mrs. Gibber—but Mrs. 


Pritchard's Zara ftruck me with admiration. 


The farce was Lethe; in which the characters 


were ſo inimitably performed by Woodward, 
Yates, Shuter, Blakes, Miſs Minors, and Mrs. 
Clive, that I felt actually angry at myſelf for 
being ſo pleaſed with the performers of the Old 


Houſe, when in a comparative view with my 


favourites of the New. I mention this, as an in- 


ſtance of the force of obſtinate and headſtrong 


partiality, whether we are young or old; and am 
ſorry to obſerve, that conviction or reaſon, will 
not conquer our prejudices as we grow old, any 
more than prevail over the ſentiments of waxen 


youth. a 


The Winter of 1750, I ſaw ſeveral plays; and 
for fear of ing eee with the prevailing 
powers of Drury- re 

able place of reſort. The end of the ſeaſon Mr. 


ane, entered not that faſhion- 


Quin left the ſtage; the opening play in the Sep- 


tember following, (17 51) was the Recruiting 
Officer, at Covent- en; 
name was inſerted for Sylvia, but on ſome ſudden. 
* diſagreement ſhe went off for Ireland, and a Mrs, 
Vincent performed the part, Ek 


arden ; Mrs. Woffington's 


In October 1751, was Mr, Moſſop's and Mr, 
Roſs's firſt appearance at Druty-Lane, in the 
charaQt: rs of Richard and young Bevil. I paſſed 
my time as the preceding ſeaſon, only with this 
es „„ : * x 7 . difference, + 
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difference, that 1 attended both Theatres; they 


cloſed as uſual.— In the Autumn, what [ had ar- 


dently wiſhed for, two years before, came to paſl:; 
as my being ſent to Harrow School was put into 


real practice, by my coming to the age of thir- 


teen, the enſuing 7th of Nov. 1752, (being the 


/ear of the New Style |. This, when at a diſtance, 


thought piping, but for a Manager a Critic, 
to be ſent to ſchool, was a ſtroke of real grief and 


horror; my pride prevented me from owning the 


truth, for I had ſometime before petitioned for 
this indulgence, therefore would not let my ve- 


racity or reſolution be called in queſtion, —So, O 


woeful day ! to Harrow. School I was conveyed 


by my mother; where, on ſeeing my friend 


George Forbes, I endeavoured tocompole myſelf, 
and ſubmit to ſlavery. He introduced me to the 


Duke of Gordon, and his. brother, Lord Adam 
Gordon; alſo at that ſchool, (which was then 


ſecond only to Eton in this kingdom,) were 


Lord Downe, Sir John Ruſhout, and the'Capt, 
Dives's, to whom | have been much obliged. But 


inſtead of the place becoming more eaſy by habit, 
the manager roſe ſtrongly in my heated imagina- 
tion: — Study ing a play was theemployment ofa 


man, but going to ſchool, the God of Idleneſs 


4 , 


convinced me was intolerable ;—1 therefore re- 


ſolved ona retreat, not doubting but if | related to 
my mother, that I had ſeen three boys whipt, 
ſhe would relentand receive me home again, and 


ſoften all reſentment from my father, who hu- 
moured me to a greater degree than the did her- 


ſelf ; but when he was in a paſſion, which thank 


God was but ſeldom, it was dreadful | To exe- 
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cute with wiſdom and diſcretion; ſuch a danger- 
ous undertaking, the good, the unfortunate 


Andre uſed not more precaution.— I waited for 


a public holiday, and loading my pockets with 


_ oranges and gingerbread the night before, got up 
at ſix in the morning, and proceeded down Har- 
row-Hill ; unfortunately, not being accuſtomed 


to the road, I turned to the right, and every now 
and then looked up to ſpy if any one was 99855 
ſuing me, ſo firong is guilt, — ) 


Suſpicion eve: havnt the wahr 8 | 
The thiek doth fear each buſh an officer. | 


" Having walked for fone time, I read on a u ſtone 
One mile to Partington,” or ſome ſuch name; 


I was alarmed, and haſtened back to my old 


ground, the bottom of the hill: if I looked be- 
hind, and ſaw a man on horfeback, | was ſure he 
was in purſuit of me. IL ſoon reached the fifth 
anne ſome men were at work on the 
roads; here I was again puzzled, by a ſeparation 
of two broad carriage- ways, and fearing a ſecond 


- blunder, ſaid, „Pray, good men, which is the 
road to London ?“ 40 Why.“ ſays one of them 


to the left; but I am afraid, young gentleman, 
you have tun away from {chool?”?—« No in- 
deed,“ ſays I, andtoconvince him he was wrong, 


took the only method to prove him quite in the 
- Tight, by immediately taking to my heels. The 


men laugh: ed, and cricd,. © Catch him,—ſtop 


him.“ —1 was truly a frightened hare. After 


ſtumbling, 1unning, &c. at laſt I was obliged 
, rot licknels Jas great * e but find- 


Ing 
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ing no purſuers, in about ten minutes I conti- 


nued my journey, and got ſafe into London: 
When advanced beyond the purlieus, I ſtopped 
at acoffee-houſe, and breakfaſted. One danger be- 


ing over, I now began, when hunger. was latisfi- 


ed, to feelother qualms, which were the approach 


of home: I walked very flow, and got to te 


Savoy, juſt as the bell was ringing for prayers; 
I ſauntered till it ceaſed, well knowing that my 
father was then ſecure, and for fear of miſtake 


took a peep to be certain that he read the prayers; . 
That point being ſettled to my ſatisfaction, I 


rapped at the door, and ſoon with perfect eaſe, 
aſked my mother how ſhe did. Her ſurpriſe 
was great all my relation of cruelties, and whip- 


ping the little boys would not avail; ſhe expoſtu- 


lated on the great expence of the entrance to the 
maſters, as Dr. Thackeray, Mr. Prior, &c,— 
ſaid the would ſoften the matter as well as ſhe 
could—but back I muſt. go—I was ordered to 
_ retire z and on ſo doing, my reflections were 
by no means the moſt pleaſant. When com- 
manded into the preſence of my father, I was 
conditionally pardoned; but after a bitof dinner, 
for which I had not the leaſt appetite, a chaiſe 
was ordered, and a ſervant ſent with me, who was 
to ſtop the carriage at the bottom of Harrow Hill, 


in order if poſſible, that my diſgrace of running 


away might be a ſecret. This I was obliged to 
fubmit to, and J arrived at the fatal ſpot, like a 
culprit prepared for execution; but when I came 
to the borders of the village, I ſoon heard the 
warhoop of Indians, and perceived almoſt the j 
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whole ſchool aſſembled, and ready to tar and 
feather me for my flight. 9 15 71 
From many tokens of intelligence and ſearch- 
ing enquiries, I was ſoon diſcovered to have been 
more than merely out of bound” I therefore 
like a poor deſerter, wanted no more than hand- 
cuffs, to make my appearance and contrition 
truly in character, when, like a god, my friend 
George Forbes appeared, (who was held in great 
reſpect and eſteem) drew me from my diſagree- 
able ſituation, and under his arm conveyed me 
ſafe to Mr. Reeves's (the writing maſter) houſe, 
where I was boarded, and delivered me from the 
hands of the Philiſtines. Mr. and Mrs. Reeves 
were of a genteel turn; and what do you think, 
good reader, better than that, - they were critics, 
and fond of plays; and what was better ſtill, 
Mrs. Reeves's ſiſter (then on a viſit) was play 
and romance mad; but at this time of diſtreſs, 1 


was not acquainted with thoſe delightful cir- 
cumſtances ; however they were kind, not auſtere 
upon my diſgrace; and Mr. Reeves interfered to 
prevent the deſerter's corporal puniſhment ; but 
the adventure reached the ear of Admiral Forbes, 
who fearing my bad example might have an ill 
effect on his nephew, over whom he judged 
1 had great influence, which might oc- 
caſion his taking a trip over to Dublin, to ſee 
his mamma, inſiſted on my being made an exam- 
ple of terror, by way of prevention. 

Dr. Thackeray, was as benign and humane a 
man, as ever was placed at the head of ſuch an 
unruly community as a public ſchool ; but the 
Reverend Prior, loved to lift his arm up for ry 
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awful flogging, better than Fielding's Parſon 
Thwackum, and judged himſelf robbed of his 


rights, when he was prevented from putting in 


force his love of torture; he was in truth a de- 
ſpicable, ſevere, and diſagreeable tyrant : But on 


the hint being given, while he went out of the 
great ſchool-room, I believe I might beſpeaking a 
little too loud, when the head ſcholar ordered me 
to ſtand before the throne, and am ſorry to ſay, 


except from my friend George Forbes, I per- 
ceived univerſal exultation ; for the lad that runs 


away is looked on like the cowardly ſoldier who 
retires on the day of battle: Soon entered Go- 


vernor Prior, who with exulting features, order- 
ed me to be prepared and brought immediately 


to the block, and, to ſtrike terror, defired atten- 
tion to his ſkill on the occaſion ; and as what muſt 
be, muſt be, I patiently reſigned to my cruel fate. 
He never acted the barbarian better — 


The blood did follow where the rod was driven, 

The fleſh did quiver where the birchen tore 
But that was foreign to the ſou! * © 

Not all his ſtrokes, or energetic arm. 7 
Cou' d force a groan away that he might gueſs at. 


114 
4 5 


This proved in fact a moſt lucky adventure 
as misfortunes paſt prove ſtories of delight; for, 
when ſchool was over, I was generally ſaluted 
and applauded for my heroiſm, and from that 
time was on good terms with all the ſcholars. 
My boarding- houſe became every day more ſa- 
tis factory; for my fond mother, to keep me eaſy 


under my bondage, after ſuch a life of indulgence 


as I had been accuſtomed to, was even near in her 


family 
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family expences, and denied herſelf what was ab- 
ſolutely neceſſary, in order to ſend Tate luxuries» 
ſuch as tea, ſugar, nice chickens, bottles of wine, 
pound cake, &c. with the play- bills of the week: 
"thoſe preſents I gave to Mrs. Reeves, which 
occaſioned” an intimacy, and my ſitting up to 
"ſupper ; this brought on ſtage converſation, and 
from that I was aſked, whenever they had com- 

' pany, to act plays. So conſidering myſelf as a ma- 
nager in diſtreſs, the time paſſed tolerably pleaſant 
till December. We had only one diſpute, which 
was Mr. Reeves's pronouncingGarrick not only 
the beſt actor, but what was more intolerable, 
the beſt Romeo; to which I muſt-have: yielded, 
had not the wife declared entirely on my ſide of 
the argument, and wondered her huſband could 
make fach a compariſon—the ſiſter avowed the 
ſame; and they both agreed that Barry was a 
charming man, and made love like an angel, to 
which I aſſented and ſignificantly ſaid, It was not 
worth eontending ; for it really was not every 
one that ſaw a play who was a perfect judge 
It may not be improperto obſerve how neceſſ- 
ary it is to make every onea well wiſher, inſtead of 
an enemy :—Friends are happy circumſtances ; 
they are the foundation- ſtone of human greatneſs, 
' from the higheſt to the loweſt ;—civility is worth 
the preſerving, for if offended, a Star and Garter 
may find himſelf hurt by the rudeneſs of a black- 

guard: Therefore as many friends as poſſible it 
is our intereſt to procure, provided they can be 
gained without deſcending to meanneſs. —A few 

inſignifieant enemies are not amiſs, they rouſe the 
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ſpirits to action and vigour ; while the kindneſs 
of friends and ſelf. love are ſo far from improving 
the mental faculties, that they only act on the 
underſtanding as laudanum, and all real genius 
is lulled into lethargy and ſluggiſhneſs. . 
From my civility to Mrs. Reeves's ſiſter, I 
was not only made of ſome little conſequence at 
Harrow; but the ſequel will prove it led to an 
important part of my future life. 
While at Mr. Reeves's, a theatrical fete was 


to be given before the Chriſtmas holidays in the 


great ſchool room, as the cuſtom had been for 
ſome years to act three nights before that period, 
to which all the families from Stanmore and the 
adjacent villages were invited ; the room was 
very commodious for ſuch a purpoſe. Shapes 
were borrowed from Mr. Rich, who, it ſeems, 
5. obliged the ſchool on ſuch occaſions. 
Dr. Thackeray (the good governor) fixed on the 
Roman Father for the leading ſcholars to enact. 
The firſt night the play was preſented I was an 
auditor, but Mrs. Reeve and her ſiſter were ſtung 
to the quick; their pride was hurt to think their 


favourite boarder, and ſuch a promiſing actor, 


had not a chance for fame, and a ſhare of the ap- 
plauſe at this public time. V 
Mrs. Reeves's ſiſter felt herſelf ſo unhappy on 
this trivial matter, that ſhe waited on Dr. I hac- 
keray with me in her hand, and requeſted T might 


tchearſe Lord and Lady Townly, which the 


Doctor good- naturedly aſſented to; and I in- 
ſtantly performed Lord Townly; a- la- mode Barry 


— Lady Townly, a-la- mode Woffington, which 


actually broke through the buekram of the 18 
* | | ann 
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lege and the Doctor's accuſtomed folemnity, 
and he and his good woman laughed very hear- 
tily; for though he never ſaw more than three or 
four plays in a year, and that during the Chriſt- 
gras receſs, the tranſition of voice and manner 
from Barry to Woffington, pleaſed the Doctor 
ſo much, that he actually ſent for his eldeſt ſon 
Frederick, and deſired him to ſtudy the firſt ſcene 
of Lord Townly, and ordered it to precede the 
Roman Father the next play-night; to which 
Mr. Frederick like a good ſon acquieſced, pro- 
miſed to be perfect, bowed, retired, and kept his 
word. Mrs. Reeves's ſiſter and | returned in tri- 
umph, and, after congratulations of ſucceſs on. 
our embaſſy, much conſultation was neceſlary 
for the equipment and the attire of Lady T'own- 
ly, as if a matter of the utmoſt importance. 
What they could not furniſh me with, was bor- 
rowed from their connexions in the neighbour- 
hood, and with infinite pa.ns attended to the 
manner and taſte they were to ſhew on the entre: 
of the new performer. „ 
After, not leſs. than three hours in the equip- 
ment, a chair (which I wonder at in ſo ſmall a 
place) was to be hired, toconvey me to Harrow- 
"Theatre, and not J aſſure you without ſome emo- 
tion: not that my firſt acting ſeemed diſtreſſing, 
nor was it patticular my.playing Lady Townly, 
as two young gentlemen of family perſonated 
HFloratia, and Valeria; and as to dreſs, my Eng- 
liſh attire as much ſurpaſſed the Roman ladies on 
this occaſion, as Mrs, Bellamy's new Paris- 
dreſs is aſſerted by her to have outſhone Mrs. 
Woffington's, when they acted the Rival 3 
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However, not having in reality played before any 
number of perſons f to be termed an audience, 
it gave me a tremor natural to all young actors. 
My performance was ſo much ſuperior, and ſo in- 
finitely more like a theatrical one, than that of 
the young gentlemen who aCted in the Roman | 
Father, that I bore away the palm, notwithſtand- = 
ing Publius was repreſented by a Lord! Noris ' | 
it to be wondered at, as they played only from an 
eſtabliſhed cuſtom of the ſchool ; therefore merely 
judged it a pleaſing relief, as by ſo doing for ten 
or twelve days they relinquiſhed the dryer ſtudies 
of Greek and Latin ; but no more likely to make 
a figure as actors, without the poſſeſſion of the 
God, than thoſe young perſons were, who are 
related to have acted with Garrick when he was 
a child at Litchfield; for they, as his play- mates, 
performed merely from civility and compliance 
to his will, whilſt we may venture to pronounce 
bis whole foul was in agitatiom. © 
The effect of my Lady Towaly was ſurpriſing 
indeed; ſo much ſo, that every one of the audi- 
ence ſpoke to me with marks of attention, and an 
univerſal requeſt was made the next night, (the 
laſt of playing) that I would not only oblige them 
with Lady Townly, but ſome other part, to try 
wy {kill in contraſt---for they were pleaſed to 
add, that every one was delighted; and thoſe _ 
phraſes are not to be wondered at as the ſpeeches 
of parents and neighbours at a ſchool play. I do 
not imagine any one night of real ſucceſs, when 
even attended with the pecunia, ever gave me 
more exquiſite pleaſure joy without meaſure 
to feel myſelf, on ſuch a public occaſion, the 


firſt 
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ſirſt mark of attention, as a theatrical performer, 
* at a place of ſuch conſequence as Harrow 
I Ph; 4 Tens 
1 The requeſt of the additional performance the 
enſuing play- night, (which had my fecret and 
eager withes of compliance) Dr. Thackeray not 
only aſſented to, but gave his approbation. I, 
being attached to Mr. Barry's acting, fixed on 
þ the garden-ſcene in Romeo and Juliet to pre- 
1 cede the Roman Father, and Lady Townly 
after the play, But here a difficulty ſtarted, 
Which was no lefs than the want of a Juliet; 
for though Mr, Frederick Thackeray had con- 
ſented to be Lord Townly, he would not ſub- 
mit to be my Juliet. This occaſioned a demur ; 
but Sir John Ruſhout, on hearing of the obſtacle, 
removed all inconvenience, by obligingly offering 
1 | himſelf for Juliet, and this mighty matter was 
WW: 1mmedi ately concluded, and as ſpeedily put into 
if practice; but as I did not ſuppoſe a man of quali- 
= „ could be ſo good a performer as myſelf, | 
| therefore, manager-like, taught Sir John ſome of 
I > Mrs. Cibber's ſtriking manner in the particular 
1 paſſages, - which did not a little add to my ſelt- 


"i opinion. The third night finiſhed to the extent 
1 of my ambition I looked, talked, walked, and felt 
i myſelf a great ator.—Such Things Were! 
N | Such Things Are! and Such Things' may be 


yet'to come, as muſt decide whether my play of 
life will end with, All in the Right, or All in the 
Wrong? If All in the Right, I ſhall then con- 
clude like Panglos, That All has been tor 
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On my return to ſupper at Mr. Reeves's, they 
were as proud and pleaſed as if their own ſon had 
met with the ſame approbation. Indeed my 
thanks were due to them ;—for this little efteem 
which! acquired at the ſchool, &c. certainly was 
owing not only to their thought, but they had 


even gone lengths beyond their ſituation. in ac- 


compliſhing a matter that required ſome degree 
of difficulty and addreſs. Every one who turns 
over theſe leaves will reflect how fortunate it 
was for me to be boarded with a family that 
would condefcend to humour me; had I been 
placed in a moroſe boarding-houſe, bred up as [ 


had been, (or rather not bred at all) I muſt have 


ied the lite of a ſulxy Negro ſlave— But better 


things, thank God, were in ſtore, g 
I cannot quit Harrow for the Chriſtmas receſs 


without recolleQtig that my ſtage ſueceſs, as I 


then termed it, at that place, occaſioned ſerious + 


teflections from the wiſe directors: For my ex- 


hibition {from the peculiarity of what I attempt- + 
ed) was the ground-work of public converſation 
in the circle of Harrow critics ; it was therefore 


judged truly neceſſary to convene a cabinet coun- 


cil, which was directly ſummoned, where it was 


agreed on mature deliberation, nemine contradi- 


cente, not in future to have any more plays ated 
by the young gentlemen at Harrow School: The 
annual cuſtom. was therefore aboliſhed, and 1 
am told that law has been ſtrictly adhered to from 
that time to this, as they feared it might get the 
appellation of (and an idle report be circulated 


in the world, that it was) a ſchool for breeding 


aß actors in lieu of ſcholars. Though without 


doubt, 
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doubt, ſince that period, private plays having 
been ſo very faſhionable, many changes of 
opinion muſt have occurred for the improvement 
of that little ſtate ſince my happy acting there in 
Dec. 1752 but I judge, had the ancient cuſtom 
been revived and tolerated, the newſpapers or 
ſome chance intelligence would have before this 
fully informed me. Adieu to Harrow- Hill, 
and hey for the Chriſtmas holidays, Savoy, 

1 , ang Finer - „ 

I was received at home, as uſual, with fondneſs 
and partiality even to a fault: If afked a queſtion 
relative to the progreſs | had made in my learn- 
ing I quickly anſwered it with relating the fine play 
we had performed, and that was ſufficient ; but. 
more ſo, when I aſſured them, I was the leading 
actor; and father and mother were ſo pleaſed they 
determined Tate ſhould not be diſappointed of 

bis darling amuſement. I viſited as ſoon as poſ- 
| fible my favourite palaces of Drury Lane and 
Covent-Garden, and if — was ever fo 
ſhort at home, it was raiſed by ſome means, no 

„ matter how dick. 

I᷑ particularly recollect ſeeing on Saturday the 
Zoth of December, the Siege of Damaſcus 

Phocyas, Barry; Eumenes, Ryan; Caled, Sparks; 
Abudah, Rideut; Eudocia, Mrs. Cibber; with 
the dances of II Paſtore and 1 Borlaco, by Sig- 
nor Maranefi, and Signora Bugiani, two excellent 
dancers by the bye the dances at that time 
were greatly ſupported, very different from what 

_ theyareat the Theatres now. Coole and Hilliard, 

both in a firſt degree, were added to the Maran! 
and the Bugiani, The entertainment was Ape 
1 | ; an 
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ing and Daphne, by command of his Royal Highneſs 
of Frederick Prince of Wales, who ſeldom went to 
ent Drury-Lane ; what were the reaſons to have oc- 
in caſioned a diſguſt I cannot give, or even gueſs 
om at—Had it been out of compliment to old Quin,, 
or who had the inſtruction of his preſent Ma- 
his jeſty in his youth, it might in ſome meaſure have 
ill, accounted for it; as Quin often exclaimed, on 
oy, being told that his Majeſty delivered his maiden 
ſpeech with gracefulneſs and preciſion “ Ay, 
neſs knew it would be ſo—for I taught the boy 


« to ſpeak.” But in 1753 that cauſe had ceaſed, 


un- as Quin had retired in the ſpring 1751 to Bath, 
lay and quitted the ſtage, but the Prince's partiality 
but. continueds EEE rn on . 
ding On Monday, January 8th, 1753, Mr. Smith 
they made his firſt entree in the character of Theodo- 
d of ſius, or the Force of Love—Varanes, Barry; 
poſ- Athenais, Mrs, Cibber: it was repeated the 
and Tueſday, Wedneſday and Thurſday following. 
- ſo Mr. Smith's firſt benefit was on Saturday, April 
, no 7, 1753, the Siege of Damaſcus. 5 
. hen the drum beat for marching orders to 
the the camp at Harrow, I feigned ſickneſs very well; 
us— and by continuing at home I was at the height 
ar ks; of bliſs. Mr. and Mrs. Reeves were, on account 
with of their civilities to me at Harrow, conſtant 
Sig- viſitors at my father's during the receſs. Mr, 
llent Wier, gentleman to Sir Francis Delaval, was 
eine ſmitten with my friend Mrs. Reeves's ſiſter, the 
what | Laſs of the Hill; and Dr. Wilkinſon was ap- 
ard, pointed to perform the holy rites.—I was father 
ane on the occaſion, and gave her away, I remem- 
pollo ber it was a cheerful evening with us all; and a 
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gente! ſupper was ordered by sir Francis 
elaval, and ſo ended the . with the 


uſual ceremony. 


My attention to the ſta ge. was truly unremit: 


_ ting—it was my 49 life ;—and it is not 


to be wondered at that my :mitations when 
really produced on the ſtage, were thought 
ſuperior to Mr. Garrick's or Mr. Foote's : For 
thoſe particular actors and actreſſes, whoſe man- 
ner and voice I ſo ſtrongly preſented to the pub- 


a lic, were taken on the trueſt ground, that of feel- 
ing myſelf at the time the perſon I imitated, and 
Not exaggerated into buffoonery;—and this was 
my work, my toil, my conſtant practice for ſome 


years. before l played in London. My mode was, 
that as ideal manager, I appointed myſelf to act 
Lord Townly. Now, except Lady Townly, 
Lady Grace, and Mr. Manly (for I played all 


man- 
ner, it did not pleaſe the buildings of my fancy 


unleſs that I had performers ſuppoſed to be Under 


my command, as thus: 
Lord Townh, as Mr. Barry. Going out fo 


ſoon after dinner, Madam ? 


Lady Twwnly, as Mrs. Woffington. Lard my 

Lord, what can I poſſibly do at home? 

| Manly ly, as Mr. Sparks. Yes, Madam, i in rather 

turning myſelf out of doors than her. 
Lady Grace, as Mrs. Elmy. Don” t you 1 think 

that would be ing too far! 4 5 | 
Manly, as 47. Sparks. 1 don? t know but it 


? - might; Madam—for in ſtrict 1 * think the | 


” ought rather to 8⁰ Gan 1, Ke. | 
5 „„ ſtranget 


* 
* 
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A ſtranger on thoſe occaſions to have been 


ncis | ii 
tne at the door would have thought that four or 0 
8 five perſons were gathered together, and were [1 
nits rehearſing a play. | had ſo habituated myſelf to 1 
not this fluctuation of voice, and to move and change 1 
then my features to thoſe of the actors and actreſſes I - FF 
ight judged myſelf perſonating, that from impulſive 1 


enthuſiaſm, {for I cannot think of another word) 
] felt, as if each individual I ſpoke and acted like 
were at that inſtant under the reſtrictions and re- 


del. verence due to a real audience of the moſt col- 

and lected and faſhionable conſequence; ane 

ſome My fiction and dream of paſſion n .. 
| Did work my ſoul up to its own conceit, cc 1 

Was, That from its fancy all my viſage warm d * 

0 act My whole function ſuiting 

znly, With forms to my conceit. | 

nan. When this thought is ſupported by an ap- 

ancy plauding audience, it becomes more truly reliſh- 

indet ed than an auditor or reader can ſuppoſe : For the | 

ut. ſo Booth, Wilks, Cibber, Quin, Garrick, Barry, 


or Kemble, if not ſupported by encouragement, 
would {till have remained himſelf— net the cha- 
racter he repreſented, unleſs happily thrown of MI 
his guard by the ſmiles and applauſe of the public; 
which beſtowed, '** On ſilken wings ſublime he 1 
cuts the air,” and is in reality the monarch ge 
then repreſents. - The ſame aid, the ſame com ; 65 
fort, makes the comedian, as well as the ane. #5 
dian, but not in ſo great a degree, as circum. vel 
ſtances differ widel ya ſmile on! Y will cheer a 
Vol. I. , 491524" een, 110 dtooping . 
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drooping comedian, but the ſame ſmile is im- 
mediate death to the tragic hero. . 

At the end of the ſeaſon, May 1753, Mrs. | 
| Cibber left Covent-Garden, and Barry loft his 
Juliet, but ſoon provided himſelf another —A 

Miſs Noſſiter made her firſt appearance in that 
character, on Wedneſday the 10th of October. 
Miſs Bellamy returned to Covent- Garden; but 

her firſt appearance was very different from 
what ſhe relates in her me moirs. 

I will put a ſtop for the preſent to Theatrical 

Anecdotes, as well as of my family and ſelf, and 
muſthereintreatleavetointroducealittlehiftoryof 

| LADY CoRnWALLIS's FATHER _ 

a year before its real date, that it may not inter- 
vene too much with that part of my life, which 

on reflection, from that hour to my laſt, will be 
truly intereſting to my feelings; and I doubt 
not, but it will claim and obtain the tear of pity, 


Amongſt the variety of our acquaintance and 


viſitors, my mother's molt conſtant intimate was 
a Mrs. Jones, wife of Captain James Jones, of 


his Majeſty's third regiment of guards, who lived 


in the houſe allotted for the ſuperintendant off- 
cer in the Savoy-Square, and not above two 
hundred yards from our dwelling. As a private 
family hiſtory, this tale might be thought in- 
truding, tireſome, and impertinent; but when | 
announce Capt. James Jones as the father of the 
late Lady Cornwallis, I hope I ſhall be permitted 
eed, and be honoured with attention; not 
will his Lordſhip, I truſt, be offended with any 
matter I ſhall here inſert ; for I pronounce that 
it is the pen of Truth which writes this ae | 


— ——— —— — 
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of all my various and hiſtorical events, and 1 
would rather burn the book than let it be ſtained 
with ſlander. What I here reſpectfully, and with 
diffidence relate, I affure myſelf his Lordſhip 
will not cannot be offended at, but the con- 
trary /?; 88 


Curſt be the lines, howeꝰ er fo well they flow, 
If they but make one ſingle man my foe,” 


At the time I give this ſhort detail of change 
and chances in Life's fickle dance, I'muſt notice 
I have been for many years thrown ſo diſtant 
from my ancient friends and patrons, and my 
viſits of late, when in London, were fo limited, 
that I know not whether Mrs. Jones (mother- 
in-law to Lord Corawallis) is living or dead. 
However if that good Lady is now in our earthly 
region, I take the liberty to mention that the 
material part, ſuch as the grand change in Cap- 
tain Jones's latter fortune, I had from her own 
lips, or rather my mother was honoured with 
the we % ẽůUærvů 33 nt OD ATR ISS ban df 

Captain Jones was of a moſt accompliſhed _ 
turn of mind, to which was added every requiſite 
to conſtitute the true gentleman—a ſtrong un- 
derſtanding, wit, vivacity, and generoſity; his 
perſon well made, ſmart, elegant, but not hand- 
ſome. I cannot aſcertain Capt. Jones and his 
Lady's mode and manners better than by refer- 
ring the reader to Fielding's Capt. Booth and 
his Amelia.” I could ſuppoſe Mrs. Jones the 
Amella in every reſpect, and have my doubt, 
whether Fielding did not take exact meaſure, 


and 
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and actually founded that novel on his knoy. 
ledge of thoſe two perſons —Nay, I could almoſt 
{wear it, for I never can believe that Captain 
Jones and his 'Lady would have been. fo very 
complaiſant as to have ſtudied their very foibles, 
and ruſh into ſcenes of diſtreſs, merely to imitate 
characters drawn by a noveliſt, _ 5 
To theſe worthy perſons the world was obli- 
ed for a ſon and daughter. The ſon, Mr. James 
5 is ſtill living near Whitehaven, his eſtate 
being in that part of the kingdom: Miſs Jones, 
the * was, when a child, of a remark- 
_ ably quick genius, and poſſeſſed a theatrical turn; 
ateight years old could repeat all the ſpeeches of 
Juliet with the utmoſt preciſion, and her father's 
judgment and attention made her quite correct. 
But Dame Fortune will have her frolics, and 
like a naughty woman makes no ſcruple of in- 
trodueing her daughter, ſs, on every occaſion 
— Nay, ſo abandoned is ſhe, that ſhe forces her 
into the worſt as well as the beſt company; and 
what is truly lamentable, no living mortal wil 
ever hear of her death, for the wicked jade wil 
live and triumph, while the world is a world; 


and ſhe too often from her whims, by being an 


_ univerſal plague, obliged Captain Jones to make 
the verge of the Court his moſt frequented walk: 
E and of courſe, being often weary in body and 
mind in ſuch walks of recreation and the reflec- 
tions on this noon lounge, he would frequent! 
ſit down in a reverie on one of the benches i 
St. James's Park. Mrs. Chance (not her daugb- 
ter) met him one morning, and ſuggeſted his 
reſting himſelf on the ſame bench with bac 
mh | kelton, 
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Skelton, who was then an entire ſtranger to 
him, of an ill tempered moroſe turn, like old 
Rue ful in the Natural Son. This happened often, 
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and by theſe interviews. and chit chat they of 


courſe became mutually acquainted as Park- 


frequenters, to create an appetite for dinner, but 


no more; for the General never once aſked him - 
to his houſe, or formed any further intercourſe. 
In the variety of ups and downs which Capt. 
Jones's ſpirit and humour occaſioned, that hy- 
dra-headed monſter Gaming, the origin of moſt 
human ills, precipitately urged him to the brink .. 
of ruin. His affairs grew ſo embarraſſed, that he 
found it neceſſary to have a ſecret retirement, 
about eight miles from the metropolis, near 
Mortlake upon the Thames; and by art and diſ- 
guiſe he found means to ſee his family: Some 
time elapſed, when after a long abſence he was 
obliged to appear at St. James s; being in a 
hurry to reach that place of royal protection, 
fearing every inſtant a rude fiſted bailiff, he was 
poſting with the eyes of Argus to get within the 
ſacred verge, when he was ſuddenly called on by 
an audible voice, which he took to be that of an 
acquaintance, He did not wiſh to be near, 
therefore made the beſt of his way, the other 
continuing in full ſpeed after our Captain; fear 
did not add wings on this occaſion, for he look- - 
ed on this fatal demon as one that would ſo far 
prove a devil, as to plunge him into ruin and ir- 
retrieveable diſtreſs. Finding it impoſſible to gain 
the wiſhed for aſylum, he determined to face his 
enemy, and wheeled about as in a poſture of de- 
fence, —This ſhort pauſe ſoon brought the par- 
8 | | Ks ties 
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ties to a ſtate of parley. Jones, on looking ſted- 
\ Ffaſtly on his ſuppoſed enemy, knew bim to be a 
gentleman of the law and of reputation, there- 
fore ſaid, ** What is the reaſon, Sir, you hazard 
my reſentment, by treating me in this rude and 
contemptible manner? - Why,” ſays the 
lawyer, „damn it, Jewmy ! what are you afraid 
of? -I am Mr. Brown the attorney, and have 
had the pleaſure of knowing you for ſome time.” 
— True,“ ſaid the Captain, © but you are not 
at preſent one of the moſt pleaſant acquaintance [ 
could wiſh to meet in my preſent circumſtances.” 
Ar. Brown. Dear Jones, you never were in 
a greater error, for befere we part 1 will make 
you confeſs l am not only equal, but ſuperior to 
any friend you ever had in your life,” 
Captain Fones. _ Jade! 
Ar. Brown. I will, prove my aſſertion; 
therefore without apprehenſion or ſurpriſe let 
you and I adjourn to the next tavern, and the 
myſtery ſhall be made perfectly elear. 
| The reader cannot doubt but on this mixture 
of alarm, doubt, fear, and apprehenſion, Jones's: 
+. heart beat as quickly from curioſity as it had 
within afſhort ſpace done with fear: In filence 
they entered the firſt hauſe of public invitation 
that offered z—having procured a toom, &c. 
after three or four hems, ſtirring the fire, and the 
lawyer gueſſing at the other's eagerneſs, he for 
once in his fe omitted the law's delay, and pro- 
cet ded t hunt... pc 
Beroun. My dear Sir, to eaſe your ſuſpenſe 
aud bring the extragrdinary cauſe of our meeting 
to that concluſion which tends to promote the 
8 | TOR ſucceſs 
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ſucceſs and happineſs of your life, there is an 
unknown friend, anxious for your proſperity and 
for the welfare of your worthy wife and family; 
therefore let me know the amount that will 
make your affairs eaſy, and I have authority to 
aſſure you it ſhall be immediately done.“ 
Jones. I declare, Sir, —; here his features 
brightened)—it is a ſurpriſing as well as unex- 
pected propoſal ; but as I have dipt into fatal debts 
of honour, which I cannotas a gentle man ſcreen, 
I fear when they are known, I ſhall forfeit all 
the noble intentions of my concealed patron.” 
Brown, * Fear not eventhat, for your patron's 
ſerutinizing eye has made him well acquainted 
with every part of your miſconduct, as well as 
your nobler and deſerving qualities, and the latter 
in his judgment weighs ſo much ſupeitor, as to 
kick the beam with your errors; and | feel the 
happineſs at this inſtant to have it in my power 
to convince you that you may be free from all 
terror or inconvenience during life“ 
Jones. Good God!] who can this paragon 
of friendſhip be or am I in a dream! 
_ Brown, Term it a dream and though a ve- 
ry pleaſing one, you ſhall wake to the reality.— 
But now let me inform you that General Skel- 
ton has done you this favour. _ ö 
Jones. “ General Skelton l- Why, except 
my chance meetings and converſations in the 
Park, I have little or no acquaintance with him.“ 
Brown. « However it is true.” 7 
Jones. Let me fly this inſtant to the Gene- 
ral, to expreſs my rapture, acknowledgments, 
and gratitude ! Tb 
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Brown. Not ſo faſt, Captain; the General 
will never ſpeak to you again.“ | 
Fones, © Good God! this is more incompre- 

henſible than all the reſt.” _ 

2 98 0 Not at all ſtrange, as he died laſt 
night.” | 

Jones. « Laft night It is a romance e -an As 

 rabian tale! 

\ Brown. pas Ay, or a Mother $Shioton? s pro- 
phecy ; and it needs not only your credibility, 
but more—all the fortitude, reaſon, and philoſo- 
phy you can ſummon to your aid, for you muſt 
of neceſſity comp! y with, not a requeſl only but 
a demand.” 

Jones. *1 hope, after this at of unexpected ge- 
1 no tie is annexed to expect any compli- 
ance that may be a diſgrace, and oblige me to re- 
fuſe the benevolence he has honoured me with ?” 

Brown. ** Of that you muſt be the judge ; and 
to be plain, he had taken a great diſlike to the 
name of Jones, and has ordered you to change it.“ 

Jones, If that be all, I will conſent to be 
called any name he may have pleaſed to appoint, 
or that may have ſtruck his fancy but as Jones 
is my real name l muſt be ird in all tranſ- 
actions to retain it ſtill.” 

Brown. Even that may be ſettled without 
difficulty, as acts of parliament can remove greater 
obſtacles; and as you have borne the firſt ſurpriſe 
like a ſoldier, know, my dear friend, I made his 
will, and have for ſome time known the General's 
feerer | intentions, and with ſincere pleaſure con- 
Heben you on being truly and bona. fide, left 


le heir to * his emple 1 eſſions, only in re- 
turn 
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turn (as he had not a ſon) that you by authority 
reſign the name of Jones for Skelton.” _ 
ere the joy, the rapture of our captain may 
be imagined much eaſier than expreſſed, yet 
what follows will too fully prove how tranſitory 
are all human events, and the extraordinary fack 
plead, with the feeling heart, a ſufficient excuſe 
for my inferno fl 27-4 RT} 
Jones immediately, with his good genius the 
honeſt attorney, haſtened to Mrs. Jones, andafter 
the forms of neceſſary preparation informed her 
of the glad tidings. The fortunate Captain and 
his Lady went with Brown to view the New 
Palace in Henrietta Street; from which place her 
impatience made ber elope to ſee her friend Mrs. 
Wilkinſon in Little Bedford- Street, to inform 
her of theſe wonderful and delightful particulars. 
Miſs Chudleigh, (the late Ducheſs of Kingſton). 
at that time a toaſt in the faſhionable circles, and 
who abſolutely appeared as a naked Venus at a 
maſquerade given ſome years ſince at Somerſet- 
houſe, was a near relation of General Skeltno's : 
Being apprized of his death, ſhe immediately or- . 
dered her carriage and entered the houſe—ſecure - 
in her ſanguine expeCtations that not only part, 
but the whole of his eſtates were left at her will 
and diſpoſal. When the time came for the u- 
ſual form of opening the will, and Jones was 
pronounced ſole executor, the diſappointment of 
| Miſs Chudleigh burſt out in terms ex ceeding all 
| bounds of delicacy—Her rage was exceflive--(and 
indeed few would be found wh o would rejoice at 
the good fortune of another when oppoſed to 
their own loſs of election; in ſhort, unleſs being 


\ 
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too violent from extreme of paſſion, her ng 
muſt be allewed as the reſult of Nature) - he 
ironically declared the General was an old fool, 
and ibis dotage, and that Jones and his wife 
were impudent, low upſtarts, beneath her notice, 
| —returned to her coach with a ſcornful quality 
toſs, and was drove furiouſly home to ſigh, fume, 
and fret at leiſure. —T his was the exit of that 
ambitious, haughty dame. 
Here with pleaſure we behold, uſer the ins 
of adverſity, a ſerene ſky, and this accompliſhed 
amiable couple ſurrounded: with every proſpect 
of unbounded happinets ; and promiſed: addition 
of joys, even as their days did grow, with a ſon 
and daughter poſſeſſed of every endowment to 
make their mutual felicity complete. 
Thehouſe in Henrietta- Street, (after the lee | 
and reſpectful intermentof General Skelton) was 
| ſoon new decked ; they remained thete till the 
ſummer had made ſome approach, it was then 
_ judged necefſary on account of buſineſs, pleaſure, 
and inclination, to-viſit his eſtates, left by the 
General, in Cumberland. The ſon was at ſchool, 
and the Captain, his Lady, and daughter, ſet off 
with that kind of ſelf- ſatisfaction, which fuch a 
journey would naturally infpire;; they ſafely ar- a 
. rived, and for about three weeks ſeemed not only 
in an enchanted ſpot, but a paradiſe z and, O de- 
lightful ! that paradiſe their own. Unfortunately 
the Captain wilfully, and againſt the perſuaſion 
of his friends, would be let down to view a lead- 
mine, from which indeed he did return, but was 
inſtantaneouſly ſeized with a diſorder of the moſt 
1 malignant and fatal "OY Yue: in a few- ied 
Wo . * 
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baffled all ſkill, and he died in the arms of as 
ſenſible and endearing a wife as ever bleſſed a 
huſband, or honoured the world. Her feelings on 


her ſtrength of mind roſe ſuperior to her grief— 
her loſs was great and irrevocable! Fate had 


c 


been ſuſtained. She curbed the ſudden throbs 
and impulſe of her heart Nature had claimed 
her rights, and ſhe had been obeyed. Mrs. 
Jones reflected, that though ſhe had loſt her huſ- 
band, her protector; yet not many months be- 
fore had this melancholy event happened in her 


* 


talents, and education. 
further improvement of her daughter's education, 


ſings Nature had beſtowed, with a profuſe and 
bountiful hand '6n her darling child ; a few years 


moſt lively and entertaining diſpoſition ; when 
once more returned to mix with the world, ſhe 
was willingly vifited by the gay, the good, and 
the 5 : amongſt het round of acquaintance was 
the braye, the preſent Lord Cornwallis. He ſoon 


this occaſion were poĩgnant indeed; but by degrees 


ſigned the warrant, and the dreadful ſtroke had 


book of fate, ſhe had been left deſtitute, without 
friends or means of ſupport z and that a ſon and 
daughter, who would now attain rank and aflu= 
ence, would then have been obliged to ſubmit for 
their exiſtence to means below. their birth, 


Mrs. Jones's firſt cares were employed in the 
Se accompliſhment of art, to thoſe bleſ- 
completed the pleaſing taſk, when the mother in- 
troduced her bewitching and attractive daughter. 


under her matron wing into the more elegant 
and poliſhed ſcenes of life. Mrs. Jones was of a 


felt an impreiſion not to be effaced, by the fre- 


3 25" 
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Juen en he had the happineſs to enjoy 


with the lovely Miſs Jones; nor was the young 
Lady leſs pleaſed with the great attention his 


| Lordſhip honoured her with. His Lordſhip made 


_- propoſals, which the mother's good ſenſe approv- 


ed, and her daughter's inclination and duty 


obey ed. Their fouls were has. ro obis 7 


Peg No lor ans lie ar . 


en ſhe * ſou) 15 e conſecrate.. 


'The —atch ſoon took "Wy to the joy and 


credit. of all parties, Never did wedded felicity 
5 Pe more laſting Mare 1 ; 


1 one a ak = Sar nothing faw but hve; 
Another came, and ſtill twas only love: | 
The ſuns were wearied out with looking. on. | 
And he untired with loving. Tg. 
He ſaw her ev'ry day, and all the day; | 
And ev'ry day was ſtill but as the firſt, 
7 80 __ was he Bll to the Hen mores. EA 


When lo! ! the dreadful, fs. 1 war 


with America appeared! and to her Ladyſhip in- 


deed a view of horror. His Lordſhip, though all 


the lover and affectionate huſband, would not ſuf- 
fer his honourto forget that he was a ſoldier, and 


> eager to hazard blood and life for his king and 


country, he entreated not to be an idle ſpectator 


in the time of danger, if his ſervices could be 


rendered acceptable, which was immediately 
granted; and his Majeſty conferred particular 
command and honors on his Lordſhip—whoſe 
| regiment, was. ordered: into immediate ſervice. 
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Lady Cornwallis, ſtruck, deep with grief, urged 
every plea that affection, reaſon, intreaty and en- 
dearment, could ſuggeſt to win his Lordſhip 
from his purpoſe; but there he org ine xorable 
Ehe was indeed an Hector, but ſhe could not. 
ſuſtain the difficult firmneſs of an Andromache. 
She even ventured to try her influence over an 
high per ſonage, a near relation ofhis Lordſhip's “, 
who moved with her heart - felt affliction, begged 
her to be comforted, with every aſſurance to 
accompliſh if practicable, Lord  Cornwallis's - 
continued reſidence in England. This exalted 
perſon waited on the King, and painted her 
Ladyſhip's agony in ſuch terms, that his 
Majeſty could not refuſe a requeſt to ſuck an 
inconteſtible proof of connubial love, and relin- 
quiſhed his intentions of Lord Cornwallis's going 
to America. Her Ladyſhip now felt ſecure of al EE 
her wiſhes; but how vain, how unſubſtantial is 
human bliſs }—for the inſtant he heardan item of 
what was done, and the ſource from whence it 
ſprung, he flew like lightning to- the throne, - 
Judged his honor, duty, was at ſtake, and his fame 
would be for ever tarniſhed, ſhould he ſuffer ſuch : 
a weak womaniſh motive, (however affeCtionate) 
to over balance ſuperior duty. His Majeſty was 
convinced of the propriety and nobleneſs of his 
ſentiments, and therefore his command was con- 
tinued to America he went.—As to the hour 
of ſeparation, turn your light inward—eye, be- 
hold, and picture !——he relied on her Lady- 
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Carries a heavy mind within. Where we have 
5 where we would be faſe, we periſb 


A have been honoured with a letter from James 
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ſhip's ſtrength of mind and pride for bis honour 
to reconcile her poĩgnancy of ſorrow, ! + | 
But love, almighty love, reigned in ber diſtract- 5 
ed boſom Wich horror ſhe ſunk beneath 
the weight of grief | —her eager heart follow- + 
ed her other ſeif—o'er leaped its bounds—and, 
| beckonedbythe attending ſpirit, her ſoul depart- | 
ed to the angels ſure, and left her precious image | 
deeply engraven in His Lordſhip's heart! | 
Here let me pauſe, and in truth declare, I 
could not relate this tragical event of the lady, 
by me ſo well remembered, without pay- 
ing the tribute of a tear to her lovely and 
virtuous memory. Here sriſes an awful and 
an uſeful leſſon for reflection, as it evinces _ 
that no rank whatever is exempt from mis- 
fortunes—The gilded carriage too often 


feared death, we have borne life ln and 
Since | wrote the foregoing vier 1 


Jones Skelton, ay of Pap Caſtle, near 
Cockermouth, in Cumberland, fon to the 
Capt. Jones before mentioned.—I conjecture 
Pap Caſtle to or been the ſcat ol e ww” 
Grier Skehon; © 5 
The ſeafon at Gubete⸗ Gd in 1 753. 
cloſed on Saturday, May the 26th, with Rd * 
and Juliet'z the laſt time Mes. Cibber ever 
performed with her firit Romeo, Mr. Barry, ' 
as ſhe engaged at Drury-Lane the feafen- 
following: When Mr. Barry turored and 

bo” LL | Fs hs introduced 
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introduced | Miſs Nofliter, Wedneſday, Oct. 
1oth, as before mentioned, in the character 
of Juliet, to the public, ſhe was molt fayour- 
ably received. His occaſional | prologue that 
night contained the following compliment to 
Mrs. Cibber: e | 
« Who cou'd have thou nt that juliet er cou'd prove, y 
Falſe to her Romeo, Faithleſs to her love; 


« She on whoſe voice the enraptur'd audience hung, 
Caught by th' angelic muſic of her tongue. 


That ſeaſon produced an ornament of pri- 


vate and public worth, Mrs. Gregory (now 


Fitzhenry): She firſt appeared on the 19th 
of January 1754, in the Princeſs Hermione ; 


which character ſhe -repeated ſeveral nights, 


Miſs Bellamy, alſo returned that year from 
Drury-Lane, and made her debut in Athenais, 
—In that Winter was the famous Dublin 
Riot, Saturday, February 2, 1754, Mr. 
Sheridan was dethroned. Mr. Barry, with 


Miſs Nofliter, and Mrs. Gregory | went to 


Ireland, in October, 1754. Mr. Murphy 
acted Othello, Friday, October 18, 1954, 
at Covent-Garden, being his firſt appear- 


| ance. on any ſtage, Mrs. Woffington, and 


Mr. Sheridan. were alſo engaged from Ireland, 
at Covent-Garden.— Mr. Sheridan retired 
in the Spring, and Barry returned to his old 
ſituation at that theatre, and continued there 
til the end of May, 1758.— Mr. Murphy 
deſerted to Drury-Lane in 1755·.ͥ— Mr. Mof. 


ſop 
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ſop went that ſeaſon to Ireland. Mr. Hol- 


land became a candidate for public favour, 
October 13, the ſame year; and the great riot, 


on account of the French Dancers, was on 
Saturday the 8th of November, 1755. The 
bill from the peculiar circumſtances. which it 
occaſioned I here inſert, f 


By His MAJESTY's. Commun. 


THEATRE.- ROYAL, in Drury-Lane. 


This preſent Saturday, being the 805 of November, 1755, will | 
| be preſented. a Comedy, called 


The Fair Quaker of Deal. 


Bean Mizen, by Mr. WOODWARD. 
Commodore Flip, by Mr. YATES. 
Arabella Teal, 8 Miſs MACKLIN. 
Belinda, by Mil: HAUGHTON. 
The Fair Quaker, by Mrs. DAVIES, | 
8 which will be added, a New Grand Entertainment of 
DANCING, called 


THE CHINESE FESTIVAL. 


n by Mr. NOVERRE. 
The Characters by 
Monſ. DELAIST RE, 


805 F BALET EL Mr. LAUCHERY, 
Mr. Ne zun. Mr. Shawforth, Monſf.L.Clert,] Mr Hurſt, | 
Mr. Dinniſon, Mr. Mathews, Mr. Harriſon, M. Sarney, 
Monſ. St Leger. Monſ. Pochee, Mr. Oranier, Mr. e 
Mrs. VERNON, Miſs NOVEKRE, * 
Mr. Morris, Mr. en Mrs. Noverre, Mrs. * 
Mr. Booker, Mr. Walker, Mrs. Gibbons, Mad. Nonend, | 
Mr. Sturt, - Sig. Pietro, Mad. Charon, Mrs. Phillips, 
Mr. Atkins, Mrs. Addiſon] Mad. Nouſſelet, Mrs. Lawſon, 
Little PEIT RO, Miss NO ERERE, 
Maſter Simpſon, Maſter Hurſt, | Miſfs Popling, 
Maſter Pope, | Maſter Spilſbury, Miſe Simſon, 
| Maſter Blagden, | Miſs Bride, Miſs Heath, 
Mr. Scraſe, [Mr. Mare, Mr. Clough , „ [Mrs. Hippiſley, ; 
Mr. Ackman, Mr. Vaughan, Mr. Allen, Mrs. Matthews, 
Mr. Jefferſon, Mr. Chamneſs, Mr. Gray, Mrs. Simſon, 
Mr. Burton, Mr. Bulbrick, Mrs. Bradſhaw. And Miſs Mills. 
With New M. He, Scenes, Machines, Habits, and other | 
Decoration. 

Boxes, . 35.—Frſt Gal. 28.— 23285 18. 
Praces for the Boxes to be taken of Mr. Va RN Er, 
at the Stage - door of the TEAT RZ. 

No perſon can poſſibly be admitted bebind the Scenes, or into 
the. Orcheſtra. 

Nubiæ be fall Price will be taken ru whole performance, 
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In mY Mr. Sheridan: reſun.cd. bis thre ne 
after an abdication of two years, and continued, 
till the end of the ſeaſon, June, 1758. 

Tneſe little anecdotes of the theatres ! have 

merely given a place, to fill up the chaſm of my 
life from Chriſtmas 1752; nor would I have 
offered theſe notes. here, as | intend a regular 
account of che ſucceſs of every performer, their 
ſeaſons, Ke. in a publication that will not on}y 
contain much information, but beof real ſervice 
to every young candidate for the ſock or buſkin, 
whether lady or gentleman, with the terms, ad- 
vantages, and diſadvantages, of all the principal 
play-houfes, and circuits in the three kingdome, 
and the particulars of my own theatres, from” my 
commencing manager to the preſent date; but 
without any idea of another ſubſcription : there- 
fore this lictle ſketch is only done by way of ſup- 
_ ply for my ſameneſs of life till 'N ovember 17 759, 
being entirely at home. 

In 1755, my father began the aaf 1 
ment of exerting his ſuppoſed rights as miniſter 
of the Savoy; and my conſtant attendance at the 
theatres was aided. by a pocket full of money; 
for ſoon after the fatal arriage Act (as 1 may 
truly term it) took place; my father judged he 
had a right to grant licences as uſual ; and "that it 

Was a privilege annexed to the davon, as being 
extra- parochial. Thoſe marriages brought in a 
profuſion of caſh, — and inſtead of thinking of a 

' rainy day, all was rat, tat, tat, at the ſtreet-door, 
anda variety of company, Mr. Fox's popularity 
was then arrived at ſuch an height, from the op- 
poſition he made to the e AQ, that his 
| Chariot 
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chariot was dragged along the ſtreets by the po- 
pulace for ſeveral days together —I have known 
as.much crowding to hear my father preach a 
condemned ſermon, as to get admittance on a 
faſhionable night into a theatre. _ 

The famous Doctor Killigrew, who had been 
many years miniſter of the Savoy, and all my 
father's predeceſſors had ever retained the power 
and right of granting licences for marrying from 
their own authority; and being extra-parochial, 
my father judged himſelf ſecure, and not within 
the reach of that ſevere act. The temple of Hy- 
men being ſo ſeaſonably opened for. the relief 
of diſtrefled lovers, marriage begot marriage ;z— — 
Eafter Day was crowded from eight till twelve 
So many pairs were for the indiſſoluble knot be- 
ing tied, that he might have made a fortune had 
he been bleſſed with patience and prudence, and 
been contented with publiſhing the bans of mar- 
riage only. Many perſons came on a Sunday out 
of curiolity to hear ſuch a long liſt of ſpinſters an- 
nounced ; all females of ſpirit engaging for the 
public good. The Pariſian dames were not Jeſs. 
ſearleſs on their late*march to. Verſailles. Had 
he ſtuck to the bans only, he had puzzled the 
miniſter who framed the act. „ 
And Wiſely and ſlow; they ſtumble that 
run faſt,” might have been my father's motto. 
Debts, that had been the plague of our houſe were 
now almoſt unknown; and I muſt lay in juſtice 
to Government, from my own knowledge, he 
had hints of the terrible conſequences that would 
certainly enſue, and they witned him to drop a 
practice that muſt inevitably end in unavoidable; 


* 
＋ 
* 


ruin; 
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ruin; he ſuppoſed thoſe hints proceeded: from 


their fears of his undoubted right, and that was 


the real cauſe of their lenity, without keeping in 
mind, that had it been fo,——<© Might will 


overcome Right.” —— Soit proved, for the laws 
were put into immediate execution. . 

There was then, and I ſuppoſe there is {till, a 
regular walk over the leads at the Savoy, through 


the kitchen of the priſon to a private door into 


the chapel, where the condemned deſertets were 
taken to hear ſervice the Sunday before they were 


to be ſhot ; and that road hetook for the purpoſe 


of evading the King's meſſengers, ſuppoſed to be 
at times on the watch. One fatal Sunday morning 


a ſudden alarm came that the officers were in the 
church. A general panic enſued in our little fa- 


mily—My father ſeht word he was ſuddenly taken 


ill—nap, actually wanted me to read prayers in 


the clerk's deſk ; and fearing that a forcible at- 


tack would be made 'on our territories, from 


the ſaid gentlemen not meeting him in the 


Church, he went down the garden to'a gate that 
opened. on the banks of thg Thames; the tide 


happened to be low—his perſon unluckily was 


weighty, and he was aged about fifty-four—the 
ſteps were old his foot flipped, and he fell very 


heayily againſt ſome ſogs of wood, ſuch as are fre- 
quently ſeen floating on that liver. He recover- 


ed himſelf, and kept cloſe to the ſhore, which 
Was very mudy and not public, till he got to 
Somerſet-ſtairs, and there he immediately took 
a boat, and by one manceuvre or another got into 
Kent. For had he been ſeized, he muſt not only 


have ſuffered immediate confinement, but our 
NEUE gn (OI Py 4) oe I marriage 
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as his curate; butthelicenceshe granted himſelf, 


what he inhis authority, as miniſter of the Savoy, 
was to be reſponſible for; but he was again in 


thoſe marriages were not privately conducted as 
through fear, but quite the contrary ; for my fa- 


that time married by Mr. Grierſon, to Miſs 


make em and ohen made we tell m. 
Mr. Vernon was baniſhed the ſtage by the au- 
dience in London as an informer, in Septem- 
ber 1756. The fact was ſimply this Mr. David 
Garrick ever loved to be meddling; and though 
the Marriage Act concerned him not half ſo 


Sultana was the daughter of an Iriſh oyſter wo- 
man or not; - yet ſtill he would be buſy. —Mr. 
George Garrick, attorney at law, his brother, 


on hearing of Mr, Vernon's being married, he 
(Mr. George Garrick) judged it a glorious op- 
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marriage temple would inevitabl yhave been at * 
end; therefore, in Kent he engaged one Mr. 
Grierſon, aclergyman, to perform the marriages, 


thinking that Mr. Grierſon could not ſuffer ſor 
error. | muſt here take occaſion to obſerve, that 


ther publickly advertiſed his authority for ſo doing. ; 
Mr. Vernon, of Drury-Lane Theatre, was at 


Poitier of the ſame ſtage, and this circumſtance 
has occaſioned. a thouſand ill founded ſtories, - 
We all know, ſtories beget ſtories ;-but then we 


much as—whether the Emperor of Morocco's = 


had wedded a daughter of Mr. Carrington's, the 
King's e and lived at Somerſet Houſe; 


portunity to prove his vigilance, and Mr. Car- 
rington's diligence in the ſervice of Govern- 
ment; therefore they ſummoned Mr. Vernon to 
appear, and to give King David a ſatisfactory 
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account of his marriage, as to the where and the 
when. For as to the tale of Vernon's being 
ired of his Lady, 


immediately after marriage t 
it is merely a fictitious ſtory. 

Conſent if mutual, ſaves the lawyer's fee, 
Conſent is law enough to ſet you free.—— 


Infidelity was ſo demonſtrative on both ſides, 
that the archbiſhop's licence would have had very 
little force in tying faſter the marriage nooſe.— 
The lady liked a variety of huſbands, and the 
gentleman a plurality of wives. They frequentiy 
changed their mates, till at laſt in Dublin, he 
became acquainted with Miſs Macartney, who 
was well-bred, ſenſible, and handſome, She 
fixed the rarabling rover, and with that amiable 
woman he lived happily, till death robbedthe pub- 
lic of one; at leaſt, of the moſt pleaſing fingers 
the ſtage or Vauxhall could ever boaſt of, —He 
had a great advantage added to his taſte and ex- 
preſſion as a finger, as he poſſeſſed (what ſeldom 
accompanies vocal performers) ſtrong abilities as 
an actor, which, aided by a pleaſing perſon gave 
united force to his performances on every occa- 
ſion. Mr. Vernon's aſſertion as to his being 
really married at the Savoy to Miſs Poitier, Mr. 
Duavid Garrick affected not to believe; but aſked, 
vho married them if it was Doctor Wilkinſon? 
Mr. Vernon, replied, „No, —the clergyman's 
name was Grierſon. — Mr. David Garrick ftill 
ſeemed not convinced, but inſiſted on ſeeing the 
Certificate, which Mr. Vernon immediately ob- 
tained from Mr. Grierſon, and gave it to Mr. 
David Garrick, whodelivered it to Mr. Carring- 
5 5 ton; 
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ton; and Mr. Grierſon was, in conſequence, for- 


ced out of his lodgings in open day, and com- 
mitted to Newgate, tried, and condemned to 


tranſportation for fourteen years, —Mr. Vernon 


was fubpœenaed tothe trial, and wasobliged to a 


pear when called on. Mr. Grierſon had a large £ 


family in great want of ſubliſtence—had no liv- 
ing, and nothing but the name of a poor cler- 
gyman for his ſupport. In circumſtances fo de- 
ſperate, he was glad to lay hold of any decent 
means for their ſupport ; and if the worſt came 
to the worſt, and the law ſhould make a clergy- 
man's joining people in wedlock a crime, which 


for ages had been a ceremony held in the firſt 
eſtimation in the minds of men, why he would 


reconcile himſelf to the conſequence, well know- 
ing that whatever land he ſhould be thrown upon 
it could not be worſe than this. After he was 
lentenced a ſubſcription was raiſed ; but I have 
been informed he died on the voyage his family 
were with him; but my knowledge of him was 
ſo trifling, never having ſeen him exdept in thoſe 
tew months, that he wasengaged as the marrying 
clergyman at the Savoy, that it is not likely I 
ſhould be fully acquainted with particulars re- 
lative to that unfortunate clergyman.  _ - 

My father in the intervening ſpace, ſu 
by Grierſon, had ſo arranged his matters, as in 
his opinion would carry all before the wind; it 
was not four weeks before he returned home. Mr. 
Brooks was his attorney, and the Reverend Mr. 


Brooks, brother to the attorney, who lately died 


at Norwich, was my father's curate for the pub- 
lic duties of the church. He was huſband to 
Mars. Brooks the authoreſs who Favoured the 
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the event of war no mortal knows. Mr. Brooks 


; his family naturally occurred. 


© Jenny apy ee 
1 


who Was uſing his intereſt with Mr. Rich to pro- 


was very properly rejected, as it was not only a 


_ ſucceſs ; but Crofts's was by much the beſt. 
Mrs. Woffington and Mrs. Elmy were also 
her viſitors. Mrs. Elmy, knowing my inclination 
for the ſtage, corrected many of my faults ; her 
underſtanding was allowed by all to be very ex- 
tenſive. She is ſtill living, and now muſt be 
greatly in the vale of years; and I beg leave to 


forgot her leſſons on pronunciation, manners, 
and characters. Nor can her merit in Octavi 

' Lady Grace, or Mrs. Marwood, be ever erazel 
from my mind. Mrs. Cholmondley, fiſter to Mn 
Wofington, was often there; but * 
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round of company went on, but the family ſtrong- 
purſe was waining into a ſudden decay with feal 
ing the counſellors and lawyers who were to ſup- 
port his cauſe ; and one and all aſſured him, over 
the flowing bowl, that victory was certain—but 


being my father's officiate, an acquaintance with 
Wis Brooks was 
his ſecond wife—her mind was good, but her per- 
ſon much the contrary—ſhe then had a literary 
turn, and her agreeable, ſenſible remarks, obſer- 
vations, and inſtructions, were given with affa- 
bility, and proved to me of great advantage. 
At her houſe I frequently met with Mr. Quin, 


duce Mrs. Brooks's Tragedy of Virginia, which 
very poor play, but one on the ſame ſubjeR, by 
Crofts at Drury-Lane; and another by Moncrief 


at Covent-Garden, had been performed in 1753 
and 1754, and neither of them attended with 


aſſure her, that whereſoever ſhe dwells, I have not 


f 
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had dared at that time to imitate Mrs. Woffting- 


: ton, Mrs. Brooks never had influence- to get 

1 me into any degree of favour with either of thoſe 

. ladies. I twice or thrice vifited Mrs. Woffing- 

er ton, in Vork- buildings, with Dr. and Mrs. 

ut Brooks, but it Was a forced civility in com- 

ks pliance to tem. | de 8 
th Mrs. Woffington had conceived a diſguſt not 
vas to be removed, and it was rooted even to hatfed, 
er- as will hereafter appear. It muſt be obſerved, 

ary that thirty years ago, mimickingof the performers. 

er- had not been attempted at the theatres, except by 

fa- Mr. Garrick, and that when he was at Goodman's 


Fields, and by Mr. Foote at the Hay. M arket, For 


uin, when Mr. Foote acted at Covent-Garden, he left 
pro- out that part of his performance, and the Hay- 
hich Market was the ſpot forhim tobethe hero of each 
nly a tale, and where he ſhone in a conſpicuous light 
. by to every advantage. His mimickry at Covent- 
grief Garden, conſiſted of a whimſical teaching of 


ſtage pupils, the Puppets—the Chevalier Taylor 


1733 and a Doctor Heberden, two very public cha- 
t. racters, and well known by every bodſx. 
all I was the firſt that ever gave an entertainment 
nation of that kind at Drury-Lane or Covent-Garden 
„ be Theatres ; ſince- which, it has been fo often well 
er ox- and ill attempted, that though the actors and _ 
al ve actreſſes naturally do not approve of the practice, 


- 


nor admire the talents of ſuch an exhibitor, yet £ 


ve nd it does not by any means create the ſpleen and 
unbappineſs it did formerly; for the frequent ex 
\avin er on of ſuch comic powers certainly have taken 
era off that edge, which thirty yearsago was judged 
moſt cutting, and not to be endured. The pecu- 
in iorities of Mr. Delane, an actor of the firſt rank, 
| Vol. J. e were 
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were ſo cverely pointed out by Mr. Garrick, in 
the character of Bayes, that it is ſaid to have ac- 
tually occaſioned Mr. Delane's flying to the bottle 
for relief to his hurt mind; he continued to. uſe it 
| with ſuch ele he never was ene again. 


I 


— 


In other men we faults OR RT 
And blame the mote that dims their Mes ; 
Each little ſpeck and blemiſn find, 

To our own IT errors bind: 


7 


Mr. Deke is. mentioned; as & centleman of fa 


mily in Ireland, of liberal. education, oy great 
Juni for the ſtage. 
Mr. Garrick at the ſolicitation of 1 rrients 
+rcmoatitaotes of the actors, (without whoſe 
aſſiſtance he could not live, for what avails a 
general without- an army,) and from full con- 
viction his own merit required not ſuch aid as 
mimickry, as it was merely a trifling feather 
in his cap of fame; he, for once in his life did 
a generous action, and gave up what he no 
longer. wanted. 
- But to return again to my father, who. was at 
home faring moſt ſumptuoufly every day on the 
gleanings of the marriage harveſt, but with very 
little attention or anxiety. paid to the evil hour; 
and I was in my glory, full of feaſting, company, 
perſonating a heroat nightin my own play- hoaſe, 
or viſiting one of the theatres, and ſometimes 
both. If 1 did reflect, it was very briefly—I ar- 
gued thus, that if the worſt ſhould happen, I 
could be a great actor in time, and did not doubt 
hut ca I ihould be a u b in realty 
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O glorious thought, I did enjoy it, 
Tho? but in fancy; 5 — 
But after ſunſhine comes a ſtorm. 
My father having perſiſted in the purſuit of his 
golden viſion, and being of an intrepid ſpirit, and, 
as he thought, ſecure of victory on the day of 
trial, the week previous to it, in July 1756, he 
viſited ſeveral of his friends, and on the Sunday 
evening, attended by two or three of his inti- 
mates, took an affectionate leave of my mother 
and myſelf, and delivered himſelf upat Newgate, 
as he had given notice, that he was ready to abide 


Monday following; and on the Friday in the 
ſame week came on his dreadful} day—a dreadful 
day indeed was it tomy diſconſolate mother, whoſe 
features indicated a mind replete with woe. The 


| as trial of my father was not a ſcene for me to be 
her preſent at; but 1 remember to have heard he 
did | urged, in his defence, that he, had been pur- 
no ſued with unrelenting vengeance.” : 


As he was chaplain to his Majeſty, had they 


is at been determined on no other act of ſeverity, they 
the certainly for his hoſtile demeanor in defiance of 
very Government, would havetaken his place of chap- 
Jur ; lain from him, However it is too well known, 
any, whatever he might think as 40 his rights and 
Jnſe, privileges, that the court found him guilty of the 


imes | offence; and it is as well known, that though 
the public at large wiſhed him well, and deteſted 

the act in force, yet moſt of his reaſonable friends 
oubt thought he would at laſt ſuffer the conſequences 
announced by law, by which he was ſentenced 

to fourteen years tran{portation, © © 

DIY: 1 e eee 
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trial the next ſeſſions, which was to begin on the - 
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This was a ſtroke he moſt ſeverely felt, for it 
ſtruek at his affections, his pride, and his falſe 

dependence, which was the moſt mortifying 
of all: for the condolence of what we ſuffer 
from conſequent effects and cauſes, clears in 
ſome degree the rugged paths of Misfortune ; 
but what our own wiſdom fails-in, when in op- 
poſition to the opinion of wiſer heads, makes 
the diſappointment. terribly, mortifying—and 
diſtreſſing indeed !-—The general or admiral, 
who on a great undertaking does not prove vic- 
tor, however able in judgment and valour, 
ſeldom or ever eſcapes cenſure. My father 
therefore fell an unfortunate victim to the me- 
morable Marriage Act. His purſe was drained 
to the laſt for the purchaſe of being promiſe- 

. crammed by the alluring and flattering hopes 

given bim by the gentlemen of the law. 
It now became an act of neceſſity for the pub- 
lic and his friends to be ſtretched to the extent 
of their humanity, to equip and ſupport him 
as a .gentleman for his voyage -to America, 
His connections were conſiderable; conſequent- 
ly his recommendations were ſuch, as would 
. doubtleſs have placed him in a light of admira- 
tion as a man of the goſpel, had he arrived and 
lived in that country. His qualifications as a 
ſcholar, and as an orator, with the extraordi- 
nary law that had occaſioned his removal there, 
muſt in, all probability have made amends - 
for his ſufferings, and have raiſed him to the 
higheſt eftimation. It was after ſome conſulta- 
„tion determined, as ſoon as he was well and 
happily ſituated in America, that my mother 
and mylſcit ſhould go after him. S 
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| The following petition, which I now preſent 


to the reader from his own hand writing, was 
delivered by my mother herſelf to his Majeſty 


King George the Second, but without effect or 


notice, The Secretary of State would not affift— 


Petitions were hackneyed then as now, and 


deemed troubleſome intruſions on the time of a 
politician, „„ 3 

It is ſeldom the fortified breaſt- wort of the Mi- 
niſter is the friend of Affliction, and where pale 
Poverty is the ſupplicant, I fear too often his 


heart is callous and proof N every attack, 
that may be attempted by t 
Mercy or Charity ; therefore to trace entrance 


there for a needle's point to pierce its feelings is 


barely poſſible. 


e feeble efforts of 
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To THE) 


King' $ moſt Excellent it Mijeſh, 
Ts HUMBLE PETITION or 
JOHN WILKINSO N, 


MOST BUMBLY $BEWETH, 


| T. HAT fo Jong: eee as 8 year 1725, 
_«« your petitioner hath been miniſter of your | 
6+ Majeſty's royal precinct of the Save. 
That your petitioner always apprehending 
and believing the Savoy to be a-Royal Exempt, 
s and as ſuch, not ſubject to the ae of the 
% dioceſe, ſo he hath candy: during the 
time of his being miniſter of the Savoy, 
« ſolemnized 'marriages in the chapel there, 
« by virtue of his own licences, _ 
„ That in the 26th year of your Majefy's : 
«© reign an act was paſſed to prevent clandeftine 
« marriages ; it enacts, «© That if any perſon ſhall 
© ſolemnize marriages without publication of bans, 
& unleſs licence of marriage be firſt had and ob 
« tained from ſome perſon or perſons having au- 
© thority to grant the ſame, every perſon knowing- 
_ * ly and wilfully fo offending, ſhall be deemed and 
. <6 adjuaged to be guilty of felony, and be ſubjett 10 
be tranſported for fourteen | years. | 
« That your Majeſty's petitioner | from the 
hopes that his miſtake was notcriminal, volun- 
« tarily ſurrendered himſelf to take his trial, upon 
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« but having been convicted at the laſt Seffions, 2 
« is liable tobe tranſported for the tei m of four- 
teen years, and by this conviction has been 
«© deprived of that office in the Savoy, and his 
vife and family, thereby; "i now in the e 
« diſtreſs. 5 
„ Thatyout Maj jeſty J potftibriers as be inno- 
cently purſued Ine example of his predeceſſors; 
ſo from your Majeſty's paternal goodneſs, he 
kumbly ſupplicates your Majeſty's pardon, to 
prevent a clergyman of the church of England, 
who for more than thirty years has enjoyed 
other preferments in the church, from being 
* baniſhed his- native country, and who has 
been univeiſally confeſſed to be. 25 faithful, 
loyal, and uſeful ſubject. | 
Bu And your Majeſty's qotitivhes.” | 
«as in duty bound ſhalt ever pray: 
8 JOHN WILKINS N. . 
The time for his departure was early in March 
1757, and the laſt meeting between Faber? mo- 
ther, and ſon, was, in that moſt dreadful of all 
places, Newgate! We who had for fo many 
years moved in a different ſphere, and who were 
more than commonly united—a deſcription of it 
muſt here be omitted; but if the ſenſible feeling 
mind will take a ſhortpauſe,z and honour the aſhes 
of the dead with a moment's reflection, and a4 
tear of pity, it will be only paying a tribute due 
to humanity and mercy; and from whence ideas 
will flow in painting the reſult of ſuch a tra- 4K 
gical, affecting ſcene; as imagination will eaſily = 
deſcribe much ſtronger than any words can pol i 
ſibly expreſs. For Apelles, when he placed his 1 
hero! in an N of grief, caſt a mantle over [| 
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his face, thereby indicating that ftrong paſſions 
were more naturally ſupplied from the glow of 
ideas, than from the pencil of the artiſt, however 


fine or excellent. 


My dear, benevolent, indulgent, gracious, and 
loving parent, farewell! May your laſt bleſſing 


procure me, at leaſt, a ſmall portion of 
_ wiſhes for my ſhort remains of life. 


My father, with every comfortable neceſſary 
as a gentleman— all his valuables, clothes, his 
writings, his bureau, caſh, with recommendatory 
letters, &c. ſet ſail for America; but was previ- 
_ oufly obliged to pay thirtypounds, as a perquilite 
for freedom—a tax on misfortune—as a tribute 
to the hungry commanders of ſuch veſſels. But 
it ſeemed as if the Almighty arm had purpoſely | 
interfered, to prevent the diſgrace of any one of 
his Holy Servants here on earth landing as a 
_ baniſhed criminal in a foreign elime, for only per- 
forming that ceremony, inſtituted in his Holy 
0 between thoſe 
whom inclination had led to his ſacred altar, 
therein obeying the impulſe of nature, ordained 


Writ, as a facred band of unity 


and ſanctified by GOD himſelf. 


WMben they reached the Downs, they could not 

proceed, the winds. would not permit them; 
from thence we received a letter containing an 
account of my father being but very indifferent, 
as the gout bad made a'ſevere attack in his ſto- 
mach.; a complaint with whichhe was every year 

more or leſs aMiQed in that dangerous ſeat of its 
_ reſidence, They were driven by ſtreſs of wea- 
ther into Plymoutt . wnere his enemy, the gout, 
 affiſted by the ſeyerity of the elements, ſeized 


| this dreadful opportunity to league with D 
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and violently aſſaulted a mind and body, already 
loaded with anguiſh, affection, and affliction, and 


by finding himſelf bereft of that aſſiſtance and 


tenderneſs from thoſe he ſighed for, but ſighed 
in vain I the mercileſs invaders proved too 
mighty for his fortitude —the noble cordage 


cracked and broke ! Grim Death fat triumphant 


over his conquered manes ! 


Then my father's ſoul might ſmilingly exult 


after all his ſufferings here on earth, and as aſ- 
cending to his God, rejoicingly cry out 0 
Death ! where is thy ſting !—O Grave! where 


is thy victory!“ 


Before the end of this tragical tory, 1 muſt 


relate that the Captain of the veſſel had my fa- 


ther privately interred at Plymouth, from whence, 
as fatality ſeemed to pervade the whole myſterious 
event, on the Captain's returning to his ſhip, . 
his boat was overſet by a rough fea, the crew. 


were ſaved, but the Captain periſhed. 


With one Winter's bruſh 

Thus was 1 left open, bare Cs Heb | 
For every ſtorm that blow'd,--: TS 
Me to bear that-= * | 


* 


Who never knew but better -- was ſome burthen. 


W 
the Duchy of the Savoy certainly was in a law ſeſs 


ſtate, as acts of parliament have paſſed within 


theſe fifteen years to put it under the power of 


Government. | recollect ſeveral inſtances two 
will explain as well as five hundred. From the 


Savoy- ſteps in the Strand, on to Duchy-Lane, 


which is the 4% turning before you come to 
-omerſet- Houſe, down to the water-ſide,. and 
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9 next the water on to Somerſet-ſtairs, (that uſed 
4 to be for watermen) is all the Savoy precincts. 
| Iremember that a Mr. Woot, a let. 
ehant, purchaſed the houſe next door to oure, 
near the Savoy water-gate, and placed in it one 
Pugh, who belonged to Covent-Garden Theatre, 
to take care of it, but Wood negleCting at the 
time to put furniture into the - premiſes; . when 
he (Wood) wanted his houſe, Pugh not only re- 
fuſed, but kept poſſeſſion of it for himſelf, and 
Wood could not get any remedy at law. The 
reaſon do ſuppoſe was, that no original: right 
could be proved by hira. Pugh after lu ing in 
this houſe for ſome years, ſold it to one Meredith, 
a Weſchman; and Taffy well knowing how 
do turn the penny, even ſtripped the lead off the 
roof of the houfe; which he afterwards covered 
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with boards, and tarred them oer. The lead 
I believe was the property of government, for it 
reached over that, a part of my father's houſe, 
and ſome of the Savoy priſon. 9 ER 
A man Whoſe name was Waller, kept a public 
houſe near the Savoy: ſquste; he heard of a houſe 
being empty next the 8 Where 
Mrs. Porter, a celebrated actreſs in Cibber's time 
had lived. The houſe had been left, and ſtripped 
of all the furniture. — Breaking à lock Was a ſet- 
vice of danger; therefore this Waller, Who kept 
the ſuttling- houſe near the barracks, with a lad- 
der fixed againſt it from a lighter, mounted and 
ot in with eaſe at the old balcony, and by the 
me means in the night; conveyed: chairs, &c. 
into the houſe; took off the lock on the inſide, 
and became ſo dexterous thereby, as to be firmly 
eſtabliſhed in the poſſeſſion of it.— For while 
3 ; | «0 nh | furniture 
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he 


furniture was in the houſe, and that furniture 
bis, the houſe, was alſo his property as long as he 


dwelt in it, or had his goods there—Such was 
the unruly ſtate of the Savoy. 
Waller was ſtill more lucky for one Burdet, 


a very rich old German, I dare ſay near eighty 


years of age, who walked the ſtreets in oh and 
was a picture of miſery equal to Otway's Witch, 
for © his eyes with burning rheum were ſeald 
« and red, and went about picking up dry ſticks 
„ and mumbling”—would not allow himſelf the 
neceflaries of life -was filthy in every ſenſe of 


the word. This man purchaſed for a very 1 01 


ſum of money this ſame houſe of Waller, and 


which the old man expected to ſell for a good 
round ſum, in compariſon to what he had given; 
but firſt, he had placed in it a broken bedſtead, a 


chair, Kc. More luxuries he needed not, as che 


cold earth was often his bed, and water his 


draught of refreſnment. 
He had been miſſing for feveral yh 5 ; at laſt 


Waller was the lucky man to obtairi the houſe 


once more, for, after repeated rappings at the 
door, he burſt it open, and found this old unac- 


countable character, this poor, good, miſerable, 


extraordinary being, (for tho” he grudged himſelf 
food and raiment, yet he had a heart open to 


another's miſery ; I have known him do great 
acts of kindneſs for my father) lying dead, and: 
| by appearance had been ſo for ſome days, and in FRE: 
all probability for want of common cheer and a 


little aſſiſtance. Now Waller was ſo lucky by 


this accident, as again to become the poſſeſſor, 


and the houſe ſincè that time (about 1751) went 
grad ally down from”: tenant to > tenants, accord - 
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ing to the Savoy law; ; and was burnt to the 
ground the very week before I went to London, 
inthe ſummer 1785.—The houſe above it, which 
1 mentioned before, as having fallen into the 

| hands of one Meredith, ſuffered by the conflagra- 
tion. All the large ſhops in the Strand, from the 
_ Surry * to Somerſet- gate, were all ſold or ta- 
ken by rprife, time out of mind. Any old 
perſon in that diſtrict will confirm what I relate 
as the words of truth, though * may ſeem 

bordering on the marvellous, | 

The melancholy account of my father's death 
was ſoon conveyed to us, and was ſubmitted to 


a F — 
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— 


1 with reſignation; then to think of means for ſubC- 
I” © fiftence for my afflicted mother and myſelf. No 
Wi reſtoration of the effects, which my f..ther died 
1 poſſ fled off, could ever be had. As the follow- 
} 4 ing lines in a letter ſome time after from my mo- 
weer, (ſo long as January, 1768) will eJucidate*- 


1 | -C6 


Hearing the veſſel was returned from Ame- 
iN 44 rica ſent Mr. Philips, a clerk of your fa- 


. << the1's, to the Captain of the ſhip, Who was 
e aſtoniſhed at the demand upon him for effects, 


« which be plainly demonſtrated to be left in 
* 


ar 


1 Maryland. This enguirycoſt me ten ſhillings 
"oi and . I can now do is to get a 


letter conveyed to the merchants abroad to 
« undertake a reſtitution.” 


Which application ended in fruitleſs 2 ad- 
ditional expence.— 


Ul  * Yet in this deſtitute, [RY and niiferable 
WH, fate was ſhe leftto ſupport and maintain, not on- 
1 ly berſelf, but me. It was in the time ot the war 


with F tance.— Captain Jones immediately offered 
to proc ure me a commiſſion in ths army—Lord 


„ 
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Forbes the ſame; but my own wiſe head led to 
higher views no leſs than Monarehby itſelf. In 
ſhort the ſtage was my throne of adoration ; I 
therefore rejected their offers, which to my mo- 
ther gave a heartfelt pang ; as we were really re- 
duced to live by the ſale of ſuch articles of re- 
maining luxury as could produce ſubſiſtence, and 
which enabled us to continue an appearance fit 
to be received at thoſe tables we were invited to; 
and here let me remark, thaga Lord may dine in 
a dingy dreſs, and it is gentCel, faſhionable, and 
elegant; but let the needy man fit down to table, 
and a Lord by chance ſhould come into the room,. - 
the maſter and. miſtreſs of the ceremony do not 
know how to help or look at the poor gueſt, for 
fear of diſgracing themſelves, yet at the fame time - 
wiſh to convey an idea to every one preſent that 
they are amiable and beneficent; and that really 
they have put themſelves out of their way in order 
to ſupport the pauper by giving him a meal. 
_ My mother's friends were capable and willing. 
to afford every ſupport to enable her to keep up a. 
decent appearance, both at home and abroad, by a 
reſpectable affiſtance ; which, when ſo beſtowed, 
' willever gladden the oppreſſed mind; but not 
when offered. as a ſupercilious gift—as who ſhould 
ſay, *< 1 am Sir Oracle! — How good I am!” 


Lear Teke phyſic, Pomp! | 


Expoſe thyſelf to feel what wretches feel, 
That thou may ſt caſt the ſuperflux to them, 
a And ſhew the heav'ns more juſt,” , 


| Theſe kindneſſes, aſſiſled by ourfalſe, crippled | 
friend, Hope, wholeads aſtray the old, the young, 
the gay, the lively, the rich, and the poor with 


\ 
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her delufions, lulled us for a while into a ſtupid 
lethargy: At length we were ſuddenly arouſed, 
by its being ſeriouſly pointed out by Mr, Jonas 
Hanway and others, that they could not help 
being angry that a lad between ſeventeen and 
eighteen, not bred to any buſineſs, and whoſe 
education had been ſhamefully negleRed, ſhould 
by his having been accuſtomed” to indulge his 
own felf-will and pleaſure, refuſe to receive a 
tommiſſion; eſpecially as I ought to have rejoic- 
ed, and have been ready to have accepted of a 
genteel competency, inſtead of idly preferring 
hanging on'a mother for ſubſiſtence, who was 
her ſelf dependent on others for herſupport. Theſe 
hints to a young ſelf-conceited mind, are always 
received by ſuch unfortunate pets, as the effects 
of inſolent authority and impertinence.. * 
As I had not then actually experienced the rod 
of affliction or neceſſity, 1 did not, or would not 
perceive the rapid ſtrides I was taking for my de- 
ſtruction. There are many fituations, ſuch as 
Conway Sands, Lincoln Marſh, &c. where, ona 
 *ſummer's eve it may bepleaſant to walk and view 
the proſpects round ʒ but if thoughtleſsly the pro- 
per time for returning 4s neglected - what had 
the minute before appeared pleaſing and delight- 
ful is ſutrounded with water—ingulfed and ſwal- 
lowed up: reflection then comes too late.— 
This is exemplified by a paſſage in King John: 
4 For in a night, the beſt part of my power, 
„As L upon advantage did remove 
« Were in the waſhes, all unwarily, 


«: Devoured by the unexpected flood.” 1 ov VE 
From miy then ſituation may youths take a 
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“Learn to be wiſe from other's harm, 
44 ' And they will do full well,” 


Though L had not 7 Sa HRT attended to > Mr. 
Jonas Hanway'sauthoritativeleCture and remon- 
Rrance z yet convictioninwardly and ſullenly told 
me, that ſomething muſt be done. The ſtage, 
my thoughts bad not forgot, though I dared not 
avow my inclination for it, fearing my patrons 
and mother would not prefer my being a player 
to that of an officer; and what I dreaded {till 


more, was my hearing a mean opinion delivered 


of my education, and want of capability as a fer- 
vant of the muſes. However, unknown to them, 


I plucked up courage, and waited on Mr. Rich, | 


and after rehearſing ſeveral ſpeeches from Rich- 
ard III. he behaved, very familiarly, and deſired 
me to hear HIM ad Richard III. and, his acting 
over, I was without loſs of time oli on the 
lift of his pupils, After ſome time he taught me 
a trumpery ſpeech, for to make my appearance as 


one of. the three Ambaſſadors in the Humourous 


Lieutenant; but after the honour of attending 


his levees, having free admiſſion behind theſcenes, 


and receiving a few leſſons from him, he, to 

my aſtoniſhment, declared I was incapable. of 
becoming an- actor. But whether the fault lay {ip 4 
the preceptor, or in the ſtupidity of the pupil, is 
difficult to determine; but ſo it was and my — 

ly conſolation was conſtantly attending behind the 
ſcenes, where 1 by mere accident grew familiarly 


acquainted. with Mr. Shuter, the only one Who 


took the leaſt notice of ee... | 
Ilived on hopes, however, that Mr. Rich 2 


ſelf 
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Wi -— felf was beyond compare; and ſoon after, on my 
Wi repeating the firſt ſpeech of Richard III. one 
6 morning inthe exact tone and manner of old Rich, 
he ſeemed delighted, and judged all would ſoon 
terminate in the accompliſhment of my wiſhes ; 
but the following odd accident fruſtrated all m 
hopes, and I innocently incurred the fixed ail. | 
pleaſure of Mr. Rich- My ideal opinion of great- 
neſs ouzed away, and what ſenſe J had former] 
poſſeſſed was now returning, with a melancholy 
pfroſpect before me ;—even that of exiſtence 
ftared at me with an aſpect that ſtruck with every 
mortifying and humiliating ſenſation. This total 
overthrow to all my expectations, was occaſion- 
ed by Mrs. Woffington. The cauſe was as fol- 
lows :—One day my old friend Captain Forbes 
had invited me to dine with him at the Bedford 
Arms, and after a choice dinner, with plenty of 
good wine, &c. the Captain ſaid, „Pate, we 
will go to the play; (and added) that he wiſhed 
to go behind the ſcenes ;*” But as I went there 
only on ſufterance, I told him it was not in my 
power to oblige him. —* If ſo”? (ſaid: my friend 
George) we will not ſeparate ; for I will treat 
vou to the boxes.” Being jolly with the bottle, 
i aſſented, and when arrived at the theatre, I 
could not prevail on bim' to fit any where but in 
the ſtage-box. He was in full guard regimentals 
—mylelf by no means dreſſed fit to appear as his 
companion; but as he perſiſted, and led the way 
E! followed, and in the front of his Majeſty's 
ſtage-box we were ſeated; and no more ſtrange 
than true, the lower ſides exhibited a beggarly 
account of empty boxes, and only a few perſons 
were ſcattered in the front ones; not an extra- 
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ordinary circumſtance to. relate then of an un- 
faſhionable night at Covent - Garden Theatre. 
The play was Ihe Confeder ac. 
Being in ſuch a conſpicuous ſituation, the eyes 
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5 of the performers from behind the ſcenes were 
U inſtantaneouſly attracted, on beholding a poor 

* young lad -a mere dependent (ſkulking nightly 

oi behind the curtain) placed in a ſtage. box—they 

ly were, therefore, aſtoniſhed at my audacity in 
ly uſurping and poſlefling ſuch a particular feat of 

ce diſtinction and a creature, too, that was deſti- | 
Y tute, and ſoliciting for bread; they naturally "i 
al concluded I had gained admittance by an order, 

1 and taken ſuch a place by way of ignorant and 

I- impudent bravado, the which deſerved chaſtiſe- 

es ment, they ſent and ſpoke to Mr. Rich, and it 
rd was agreed, that Wilkinſon ſhould be inſtantly - 
of ordered from his improper ſituation. A meſſenger 

ve was ſent to put this mandate from Mr. Rich in 
ed full force the box · keeper came to me; and 
re Captain Forbes warm with his wine, and the 
1 inſult offered to his friend, ſoon convinced tbe 
1d official meſſenger of his miſtake, and the box- 
at keeper was ſent back to aſſure Mr. Kich, that 
e, Mr. Wilkinſon was ſeated there by proper. 
1 authority; as Captain Forbes, who was well 
in known by being a. conſtant box attendant at 

ls | their theatre, had paid ten ſhillings for admit- 
US tance. This I was well informed, cauſed a ge- 
ay _ neral green-room laugh of contempt, at the ex- 

'S pence of the poor. poverty-ſtruck gentleman in 

pe the ſtage box: But unfortunately Mrs, Woffing- 
ly ton, who acted Clariſſa, having been frequently 
ns told that I was remarkable for taking her off, (as 


ihe phraſe wasz and is) came cloſe to the ages 
| £ Xp 255 | box, | 


_ fington paſſed through the room, where I was 
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box, finiſhing her ſpeech with ſuch a ſarcaſtic 
ſneer at me, as actually made me draw back.— 
My unfortunate ſtar ſure was then predomi- 
nant, for at that moment a woman of the town, 
in the balcony above where I was ſeated, re- 
peated ſome words in a remarkable ſhrill tone, 


which occaſioned a general laugh; like elec- 


tricity it caught Mrs. Woffington's ear, whoſe 


voice was far from being enchanting; on per- 
ceiving the pipe ſqueak on her riglit hand, and 


being conſcious of the inſult ſne had then given 
apparently to me, it ſtruck her comprehenſion 


fo forcibly, that ſhe immediately concluded | 


had given the retort upon her in that open and 
audacious manner, to render her. acting and 


tone ridiculous to the audience, as returning 
contempt for her devilidh ſheer. She again 


turned and darted her lovely eyes, though a- 


7 my the furies, which made me look: con» 


founded and ſheepiſh; all which only ſerved to 
confirm my condemnation. When the ſcene 


was finiſhed,” and ſhe had reached the green- 


room — ſhe related my inſolence in ſuch terms, 
as rendered me a ſubject of abuſe, contempt, 
and hatred, with all the company; but of that 
Tircumfſtance I was quite ignorant: —at the inſtant 
I had, it is true, obſerved, to my mortificati- 


on, Mrs. Woffington looked angry, but could 


not divine the real cauſe. — 


Ihe noon following, when I attended Mr, 


Rich's levee, I was kept in waiting a conſidera- 


ble time; but as that was, and is the too com- 
mon fate of diſtreſſed dependence Patience was 


my friend and companion ;—at laſt Mrs. Wot- 


thus 
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thus humiliated, and without a word, curtſey, 
er bow of her head, proceeded on to her ſedan, 
ſrom which ſhe as haughtlly returned, and ad- 
vaneing towards me with queen - Iiæe ſteps, and 
viewing me maſt contemptuouſſy, ſaid,. . Mr. 
Wilkinſon, I have made a viſit this morning to 
Mr. Rich, to command and to inſiſt on his not 
giving you any engagement whatever — no, not 
of the moſt menial Kind in the theatre. Merit 
you have none - charity you deſet ve not, — for if 
you did my purſe ſnould give you a dinner - your 
impudence to me laſt night, where you had with 
ſuch aſſuranee placed yourſelf, is one proof of 
your ignorance; added to that, I heard you echo 
my voice when I was acting, and E-fincerely hope 
in whatever barn you are ſuffered as an unwor- _ 
thy ſtroller, that you will fully experience the 
ſame contempt you dared laſt night to offer 
me.” With a flounce and enraged features; - 
without waiting or permitting me to reply, ſhe 
darted once more into her chair. [L really was 
o aſtoniſhed, frightened, and bewildered, that 
knew not hew to act or think, but was teliev- 
ed from longer ſu ſpence and tedious waiting by 
a meſſage from Rich, intimating that he could! 
not ſee me atchis levee, either that day of in fu- 
ture, or liſten to any engagement whatever; for 
my behaviour: was too — 4 and rude to be juſti- 
ted, and: I'muſt immediately - depart z but the 
perſon added, I might continue the liberty of 
the ſcenes during the ſeaſon, with this proviſo; 
that I ſhould not on any account, take the free 
dom to ſpeak to Mr. Rich, I wiſhed not, nor 
had the power to make an anfwe. 
. e Proviſions 
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Proviſions were ſhort at home my good mo- 
ther's poverty increaſed: One good advantage 
this diſtreſs produced was, that what I ſhould 
have devoured that day, with my noddle full of 
vanity, was reſerved for the next. my ſtomach 
being quite ſatisfied with grief, ſhame, and vex- 
ation; poverty purſuing my ſteps. My mother 
of courſe execrated Rich and Woffington — wept 
over her darling boy, and flew to that Refuge, 
which ſhe often declared always afforded her 
ſupport, and had never forſaken her, even when 
ſinking under the greateſt affliction; and that 
Refuge was a conſtant addreſs te the Deity, 
and a truſt in his Divine mercy. However 
would not give up the play that night, nor ina 
pet reſign my permiſſion of being behind the 
ſcenes; but the theatre was no longer that earth- 
Iy paradiſe I had formed, for the miſt was re- 
moved, and I ſaw actors, actreſſes, and myſelf 
in a different mirror, which convinced me what 
n 3 fe nit” þ 
-  Whenl went into the green-room, an uni- 


verſal laugh of contempt enſued—Woflington, | 
the queen bee of the hive, was there -I had diſ- 


turbed and offended her Majeſty; and therefore 
all her faithful ſervants, bee- like, joined to fling | 
me, except Mr. Shuter, who ſaw iny diſtrels 
and good naturedly took me by the hand- led me 
to his drefling-room, and deſired me not to be 
_ caſt down; but obſerved: I muſt not enter the 
 green-room again, as they were one and all de- 
termined on my baniſhment. In ſuch a ſitua- 
tion, it will naturally be conceived I had a claim 
to pity and ſome little protection, and that 
f 
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players muſt of courſe be the moſt cruel of all 

ople- ont „„ ings 
FB I muſt in juſtice clear them from that 
imputation, as they are in general benevolent, 
and always ready to relieve the unfortunate ; 
but 1 had in their opinion, then, forfeited all 
title to commiſeration and affiſtance ; as they felt 
themſelves much hurt with the conſtant ac- 
counts they heard of my rendering moſt of the 
leaders in their profeſſion ridiculous by my free- 
dom of mimicry,” and the open and audacious 


affront which they believed and afſured them- 5 


ſelves I had given to Mrs. Woffington; which 
could not be removed or palliated. Mrs. Wof- 
fington being generous, familiar, and friendly 
to the comedians, it was not ſurpriſing that they * - 
ſhould obey her mandate, which, added to their 
own ſuppoſed wrongs, agreed with their incli- 
nations; therefore, as a common cauſe, they 
all concluded ſuch treatment to me, was only in- 
flicting ſtrict juſtice on an ignorant, pretending 
upſtart, - 7. 0 
I own I often at that time practiſed this ſaid 
talent, and had frequently ſet the table in a roar, 
but that without any deſign or intention of in- 
jury to any one. Phe fact lies plainly here 
we can all laugh at each other's foibles and pe- 
culiarities; but think our own are not perceiv- 
ed, or if perceived, ſhould be overlooked. If 
to do, were as eaſy as to ſay, what ought to be 
done, and ſuch a mode was adopted, adieu all 
murdering of reputations, and private peace, 
that gorgeous meal for Malignity. I confeſs, 
as a joker, to have been free, but never ſtabbed. 
in the dark; and I do alſo profeſs, I kindly ſet 
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down my own ſatire as harmleſs, and from my 
heart moſt nobly and truly have forgiven injuries, 
but tar I ſhall never bring my elf to eſteem 
thoſe who ignorantly and 84 y have preſent. 
ed me in colours moſt diſguſtful, and that in 2 
point wherein they were 15 bewildered aäd egre- 
giouſly miſtaken; that the true foundation of the 
 fory;" ſo far from ſhame or diſgrace, had honour 
and real humanity for its ſupporters.” At my 
laſt moments, if able to articulate, I ſhall not, 
even in the agony of death, deviate from this 
folemn oath and awful aſſeveration. T have not 
inſerted; this on my 01 account; but as incum- 
bent on myſelf to clear the aſperſed, the unfor- 
tunate, and miſerable; and 1 could wiſh my 
avowal recorded in the golden letters of truth 
over my grave. Where nothing—no nothing, can 
touch me further 
It is too often demonſtrative, and much to be 
Jamegited; that perſons of diſtinguiſhed rank and 
pride, can forget their true dignity, and, inſti- 
gated by the appetite for ſcandal, yield and 
_ mingle with the vulgar herd, and on a bare ſup- 
poſition meanly ſtoop to chrom poiſoned arrows 
on the defenceleſs; who, if they themſelves at 
that moment were reminded of the crimes and 
mi ſdemeanors of their ' own” families, would 
ſhudder and ſhrink appealing: TEIN, bj them 
laugh at that! 
Verily we all can ken many of facts deſerip- 
tion; but as they are numerous, there is not any 
accafion'for any one to put on the cap——unleſs 
«it its. He who cannot riſe ſuperior to calumny 
may be a good man, but never a contented one. 


1 9970 * this intruſive matter, and calmly 
. = obſerve 
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obſerve to anonymous vipers—® Malice ſcorned, 
« puts out itſelf ;—but, argued,” gives a kind of 
« credit to a falſe accuſation.” ' - © — 
But I muſt return to Mrs. Woffington, and 
be her theatrical herald and faithful chronologer. | 
She ever had a train of admirers; ſhe ' poſſeſſed IF 
wit, vivacity, &c. but never permitted ther love 
of pleaſure and conviviality, to occaſion the leaſt 
defect in her duty to the public as a performer. 
Six nights in the week has been often her ap- 
pointed lot for playing without murmuring; ſhe 
was ever ready at the call of the audience; and 1 
though in the poſſeſſion of all the firſt line of 1 
characters, yet ſhe never thought it im proper or 
a degradation of her conſequence, to conſtantly 
play the Queen in Hamlet, Lady Ann in Richard 
III. and Lady Percy in Henry IV. Parts which 
are mentioned as inſults in the country, if offered 
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to a lady of Sonſez undes. 
Read this, ye heroes and heroines !—She alſo 
cheerfully acted Hermione, or Andromache; | 
Lady Pliant, or Lady Touchwood ; Lady Sad- 1 
life, or Lady Dainty; Angelica, or Mrs. Frail ; 5 
and ſeveral others alternately, as beſt ſuited the i» 
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intereſt of her manager.. | W— 
At nine years old, I became acquainted with - | 
Mrs. Barrington of Covent Garden Theatre, 1 
by being at the ſame ſchool at Wandſworth witn 
Mr. T. Hale, her ſon by her firſt huſband, Mr. 1 
Hale the actor. I had for ſome ytars been kindly 1 
received by her, and annually at the time of her 
benefit, traverſed from St. Paul's to Weſtmin- 
ſter to diſpoſe of tickets, which canvaſs general - 
ly proved productive; but now the child of ſor- 
row, and having incurred the hatred of Mrs. 
: Fw e e Woffington, 
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Woffington, to whom Mrs. Barrington was a 
cloſe intimate, even to adulation, ſhe withdrew 
her courtly ſmile, glance, or nod, from poor 
Tate, who ſhe was once proud of acknowledg- 
One evening, ſome few weeks after my late 
mentioned diſgrace, Mrs. Woffington was acting 
Lady Dainty, in the Double Gallant—Mrs, 
Barrington, Sylvia; Mrs. Vincent, Clarinda, 
I ventured after much heſitation, to ſay to Mrs. 
Barrington, I thought Mrs. Woffington looked 
beautiful—Mrs, Barrington toſſed up her head 
and ſaid, That was no news, as ſhe looked ſo 
every night; at which ſhe and Mrs. Vincent 
laughed: this occaſioned Mrs. Woffington to 
turn her head, and condeſcendingly aſk, What 
they were (ſmiling at? Mrs. Barrington replied 
that the young man was ſaying, that Lady 
Dainty looked beautiful that night, and added, 

| ſhe had told him, there needed not that infor- 
mation, as ſhe always looked ſo.—Mrs. Wof- 

- fington viewing me diſdainfully, cried, Poor 
Creature -O God! ſays I, what ſhall I do 
for bread II had better exhibit in a barn, but 
am not ſure if I can-even get that ſituation.— 
My. only comfort was my acquaintance with the 
facetious Ned Shuter ; it grew ſoon to a ſtrong 
friendſhip, for. he took me t2 all his parties, and 
that made my time glide more pleaſantly, I. 
mentioned his kindneſs to my confidant Captain 
Forbes; and alſo informed him what excellent 
company Shuter. was — fie ſaid he looked upon 
his civility ſhewn to me as an obligation to him- 
ſelf. He was then appointed on the command 
of the Savoy Guard, ahd he defired I would 
„% UE Te Ep e conſtantly 
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conſtantly be with him, and preſent a general 


very Often... 1565 i 06992 

We had many pleaſant parties; Captain 
Forbes and Shuter grew very intimate. Shuter's 
talents were wonderfully rewd, quick, ſenſi- 
ble, and to a degree highly entertaining.—He 


was no man's enemy but his own. One even- 


ing over our bottle dhuter told me, that his be- 
nefit was to be on the 28th of March, and he 
would get up (never performed at Covent-Gar- 
den) the farce af Lethe, and would play Mr. 
Garrick's character of Lord Chalkftone ; and 1 
ſhould repreſent the Fine Gentleman, a difficult 
part for any actor, and at that time playing by 


Woodward at Drury-Lane, who was in his 


zenith, and was certainly the moſt impro 
character for me af any in the whole round of 
the drama. But maſt young actors think if it 
be a principal one, the buſineſs is done; for it 
is a rule fixed in the theatrical corps, that parts 
make the actor not the actor the parts. They 
will alſo urge, that mapagers can always by 
uch partial means and ſubterfuge create as man 


great performers as they pleaſe ; but a very little 


reflection wauld evidently contradict it, to the 
mortification of moſt of them; becauſe. at that 
rate, the loſs of a grand actor or actreſs could 


always be ſupplied by the managers: ſo, if their 


dodrine be true, the. favourites of the public 


ſhould not at any place trifle with the manager, 
as according to that ſuppoſition, the performer 


may fooliſhly and wantonly quit A good ſitua- 
Vor. IS, V 


invitation to Mr. Shuter ; the compliment Shu- - 
ter ſeemed highly pleaſed with, accepted of 
the favour offered him, and went with me there 
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tion, and the manager from his own creative 
quality, as the carpenter of genius, could mould 
and chiſel any block to ſupply ſuch a loſs ; but 
true genius will ſhew itſelf in the lighteſt cha- 
| rafter, Nor did Shakeſpear ever write a Weſt. 
moreland or Northumberland, without ſtrict at- 
tention to their true quality. Now and then 
actors, nay, even the ladies, miſtake their ta- 
lents; nor was Mr. Garrick exempt, who acted 
Lord Townly and Sir Harry Wildair, Othello, 
Lord Foppington, Pierre, &c. all unfit for him, 
and they were judged ſo by the Town. - Mr. 
Moſſop, the Weſt Indian; Mr. Ryan, Va- 
ranes; Mrs. Cibber, Lady Townly and Lady 
Brute; Mr. Barry, Richard; Mrs. Clive, 
Zara; Quin, Chamont and Young Bevil, and 
all this by their own choice; therefore, if ſuch 
perſons of judgment and experience were led 
away by their performing characters unfit for 
them, it is not to be wondered at that I, young 
and inexperienced, ſhould attempt the Fine 
 Gentlemans #455 8 e e 
However, advertiſed for it I was; and away 
went Shuter and myſelf to Monmouth Street, 
where for two guineas, I was equipped with the 
loan of a heavy, rich, glaring, ſpangled, em- 
droidered velvet ſuit of clothes, and in this full 
dreſs, fit for the King in Hamlet, with my hair 
in papers, did I advance with timid ſteps, 
through crowds of people; for Shuter's popu- 
larity had brought the whole London world. A 
large amphitheatre was built on the ſtage, num- | 
— bers were lying on the ground; and only one 
entrance on each ſide to get on the ſtage, and 
that was with great difficulty obtained; bo. 
| e 3 ever 
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vent-Garden boards as a performer and O 
number of my late father's friends were aſſem- 


ings - the public clamour, and pity of the audi- 
ence on my known deſtitute ſituation, gained 
me ſuch a reception as might have miſled a 
wiſer head than mine; as audiences every where, 


do not mean to inſinuate here that | poſſeſſed the 
Promethean heat, but it gave me courage to pro- 


wardneſs, and having no knowledge of the 


thought, from the great approbation that was 


Fine done wonders... 


ſoon as the ſcene was over, and not having pa- 
et, tience to wait till I was ſummoned with the other 
h the characters by Mercury at the end of the farce, 

w- took a chair to Mrs. Townſend's, where my 


« full mother was fitting, and entered amongſt the 


aſtoniſhed circle of old ladies aſſembled together 
lleps; —all glittering. with my fine dreſs, and quite 


bopu- elevated with the applauſe and my own conceit, 


d. A myſelf being the harbinger of the joyfol news, 
— fully perſuaded he had acted well, could not ce- 


; and ſtrain the gliſtening tear, no doubt prognoſti- 


how- W cating in her 'mind, that ſhe bebeid in ber off. 


ever at laſt I was produced on the af Co- | 
grief of griefs! as a Fine Gentleman A great 


bled. - The prepoſſeſſion in favour of his ſuffer- | 


but at London in particular, ate ever conſide- 
rate and encouraging to a young performer. 1 
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ceed; for it was a perpetual applauſe. I en- 
deavoured to copy Woodward, but with auk- 


ſtage, &c. it certainly was a dreadjul per for- 
mance; not, but that ſome of my friends 


given, and having no opinion of their own, I had 


L was ſo highly ſatisfied with myſelf, that 4s 


The partial mother ſeeing her ſon ſo ſine, and 
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the part of Alexander, by Mr. Barry; they ap- 
land, and [ readily agreed to it; but thanks for 


ol me to act the Fine Gentleman, which I con- 
ſented to; not but that I inwardly thought ny 


once more! and 


* 
— 


drive the words into my pate, an 


intereft as Mr. Barry's. However as that was 


would not pay ſo extravagantly as Shuter had, 
the wardrobe of the theatre was to furniſh me: 


_priated to the principal actors; and on infpet- I 


ſpring a ſecond Garrick——My ignorance was ſo 
great that I had intended alfo to have obliged the 
town with the Frenchman, in the ſame farce 
but was luckily perſuaded from it, for if thi 
had really happened, it muſt not only bare 
deprived me of that happy night, but have 
made it one of horror, and irretrievable damna- 
tion, KIN fy e e | 
Friday, April the 19th, was fixed for the 
benefit of Mr. Beneraft, and Mr. Coſtollo, at 
Covent- Garden; the play. was Alexander, and 


LECT Fn 


plied to me for to ſtudy Don Quixote in Eng- 


once to my ſtupidity, I was under the neceflity 
of giving it up, as I could not by uy means 
d if 1 had, it 
muſt have proved an unfortunant attempt; 
therefore that Quixote ſcheme being abandoned, 
Lethe was again ſubſtituted, and they requeſted 


Alexander would have done as much for their | 


not their opinion, why) hey for the river Styx 
I furely that night needed 
a draught of the Lethean waters to forget my 


\. A-drefs was to ſeek; for Bencrafe an Colleth 
for the hire of the grand velvet ſuit ; therefore 


but all the decent modern elothes were appro- 


ing the grand repoſitory, Mr. Whitfield the 
iy e 
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wardrobe-keeper, produced a very ſhort old ſuit Til 
of clothes, with a black velvet ground, and Wy 
broad gold flowers, as dingy as the twenty.four Mi 
#tters on à piece of gilded gingerbread—this Ai 
apparel had not been brought to light ſince the Yi 
firſt year Garrick played Lothario, at that thea- 1 
tre in 17463 when Quin acted Horatio, which 


was the character that be performed, in the laſt 
week of May 1751, as an engaged actor, though 
be played twice after that bis favourite charac- . 
ter w/ Falſtaff; for his friend Ryan's benefits, i 9 
17532 and , ⁰ 0 
he ſuit being Garrick's, I with eagerneſs = 
ſnatched at it. Bedecked in that ſable array, for CE 
the modern Fine Gentleman, and to make that N il 
appearance complete, I added an old red furtout,, - © Mi 
trimmed with a dirty white {ur, and a deep 
ſkinned cape of the fame hue, honoured by old 
Giffard, I was informed, at Lincoln's Inn- Fields 
theatre, to exhibit King Lear in. This grand 
dreſs, with an old ſtock muff, uſed for the Gen · 
tleman Uſher in the Rehearſal, my hair in pa- 
pers, as on my firſt curious exhibition, gave 
the tout enſemble to my all accompliſhed figure; 
that, when quite equipt, had it not been for the 
whimſical contradiction of my large paper curls, 
Lord Chalkſtone's motley Nephew of delicate 
notions might have paſſed in a barn for a ſtroll» 
Ing Sciolto. No ſooner had I made my entree, 
than an involuntary. fit of laughter ſcized the 
whole houſe from below to above, and from 
above to below, ſor ſuch a contraſt to the name 
or idea of a Fine Gentleman ſure never was 
till then : beheld 3 the prepoſterous figure; was- 
heightened in ahſurdity, by Woodward's ap- 
| e 5 pearing 
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the ſtage, Muſter 
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pearing every week in that character with ink. 


_ nite credit. His acting was aſſiſted by. every 


elegance that whim, dreſs, fancy, amen 
and faſhion could beſtow; whilſt poor flick 
choſe to fniſh'the curious appearance, by quit- 


ting Woodward's manner entirely, and ſpoke 


in my own voice, which is naturally deep; fo 
that my tones were drowned with the exceflive 
laughter, and when I made my exit as the Fine 
Gentleman, whether the peals of mirth or the 


_ univerſal hiſſes were the ſtrongeſt, ſeemed dif- 
ficult to diſtinguiſh. I would not appear a * 


at the coneluſion of the piece, but flew to 
ter's dreſſing- room to tear off my pomp and Low 
myſelf, but wanted not a ſedan to convey me as 


before to Mrs. Townſend's. The next day's 
reflection preſented freſh difficulties and . 


rene reihe 

Unfit for the ſtage, whar dons 1 ab? My | 
mother's exiſtence was procuted by the ſale ot 
pawuing every triſſe that could raife a ſew ſuil. 
uungs; and ſhe trembling to view the darkened 
profpect when the laſt reſources were expended, 


compelled me to wait on Mr. Rich once more, 
and ſolieit him to tetain me on any trifling | 
. falary for the a, ear; but Þ received a 


ſhort and perempto Vou are unfit fot 
Wee e and I won't 
larn you - you may go, Mutter Whiedogiony” 
and he ſtroked his favourite cat. 
dummer did not promiſe me better chan the 
winter had done; for with my bad reception | 


— could not get a recommendation or probability 
of any engagement whatever, even in the coun- 


"oy. W 3 19 1737 As You 250 
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It, was acted at Covent-Garden, for the benefit i 
of Mr. Anderſon, Mr. Wignel, and a Mad. oi 
Gondou. I was ſtanding near the wing as Mrs. | 
Woffing ton in Roſalind, and Mrs. Vincent ig 
Celia, were going on the ſtage in the firſt act. 
Mrs. Woffington ironically ſaid ſhe was glad to | 
have that opportunity of congratulating me on 1 
my ſtage ſucceſs; and did not doubt, but ſu ch 
merit would inſure me an engagement the fol! 
lowing winter? I bowed but made her no an- 'Þ 
ſwer—l knew her diſlike to me, and was humi- N 
liated ſufficiently, and needed not any flight to 
fink me lower. For then, and not till then, 
adverſity. had taught me to know myſelf. She 
went through Roſalind for four acts without my _ 
perceiving ſhe was in the leaſt diſordered, but 
in the fifth ſhe complained of great indiſpoſiti- 
on. I offered her my arm, the which ſhe gra- 
ciouſly accepted; I thought ſhe looked ſoftened 
in her behaviour, and had leſs of the hauteur. 
When ſhe came off at the quick change of dreſs, 
the again complained of being ill; but got ac- 
coutred and returned to finiſh the part, and pro- 
nounced in the epilogue ſpeech, If it be true 
** that good wine needs no buſh—it is as true 
that a good play needs no epilogue,” &c. &c. 
—But when arrived at If I were among you 
** I would kiſs as many of you as had beards 
<* that pleaſed me.” her voice broke, ſhe fau}- 
tered, endeavoured to go on, but could not pro - 
_ ceed—then in a voice of tremor ſcreamed, O 
God! O God! tottered to the ſtage door 
| ſpeechleſs, where ſhe was caught, The audi- * 
ence of courſe applauded. till ſhe was out of fight, 
and then ſunk into awful looks of aftoniſhment, 
| both young and old, before and behind the eur 
9 85 N tain, 
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mortification, and diſappointment; the whole, 
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tain; to ſee one of the moſt. handſome women 


of the age, a favoutite principal actreſs, and 
who had for ſeveral ſeaſons given high entertain- 
ment, ſtruck ſo ſuddenly by the hand of death 
in ſuch a ſituation of time and place, and in her 


prime of life, being then about forty-four. She 
was given over that night, and for ſeyeral days; 


but fo far recovered as to linger till near the 
year 1760, but exiſted as « mere ſkeleton 3 ſans 
teeth, ſan eyes, /ans taſte, ſans every thing. 
Vain is Beauty's gaudy flower | — 
She died in rich circumſtances. Colonel 
 Cafar of the guards, was by agreement to have 
received all her poſſeſſions, it having been ſettled 

| - between the Colonel and Mrs. Woffington, that 
' Which of the two, was the ſurvivor ſhould in- 
herit all that the other poſſeſſed; and this was 


| Gpned by a will by each party. But the gene- 
rous Colonel was deceived; for ſhe 1 


made an after will, while her Colonel was en- 
gaged. out at a dinner, and left every article 
dont believe, even the filling was bequeathed 
him; and her ſiſter not chuſing to omit, or let 
any infringement prevent her from faithfully 
executing the will of the dead, demanded all 
"Mrs. Woflington's paraphernalia from Mrs. 
Barrington, with whom all her ſtage jewels 


were left in truſt, and from their long acquain-. 


tance the expected to enjoy them in their full 


fluſtre, with a good legacy added to cheer her 


woe on the occaſion ; but to her great ſutpriſe, 


Even to the minuteſt article was demanded, and 
Mrs. Barrington was unwillingly n to 
ee eee 
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reſign her crown, her coronet, and all the marks 
of royal diſtinction, belonging to the late Queen 

This profuſion of ſtage pomp and grandeur, 
the moſt rich and elegant of the kind, and all of 
them fet in filver, in the hands of an actreſs, 
was a property of great conſequence, looked. 


* 


moſt ſplendid, and would have deſcended ſrom 


Queen to Queen, from Pheedra to Cleopatra, 


from Hermione to the Grecian Daughter in dut 
tragical will- progreſſion; but in the hands of a 


lady of faſhion, only a few of them could with 


propriety be worn, and as what profit could ariſe 
from the ſale of them, mult be indeed contemp- 


tible, I wonder ſhe had not the pleaſure of 


making a genteel gift to an old friend and 


acquaintance of her ſiſter's, particularly as 
Mrs, Cholmondeley was ſecure of all the rea! 


jewels, &c. | | Le 
Having ſo often mentioned Mrs. Woffington, 


I naturally apprehend many perſons who have 


not had the pleaſure of ſeeing her, would like a: 


ſhort deſcription of that celebrated actreſs; and 
having related. ſo. many particulars concerning” 


that lady, and pronounced authoritatively how 
much I was thought a ſtrong caricatute of her 
ſtage manner, it might be judged that I could. 
give ſome ideas as to a ſimilitude; which indeed 


can with the ſtrongeſt traits, and at the ſame 
time compliment the preſent age on their poſleſ- 
ling an actreſs, in, a firſt poliſhed character, in 
the arch and attractive Miſs. Farren. Such 
parts as Lady Townly, Maria, Millamant, &c. 
now repreſented by her, were formerly os 


Mrs. Woffington's beſt line of acting. Mis 
ff... BT” 
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Farren is to a certainty very like Mrs. Woffing- 
ton in ſome points, and enchantingly ſuperior 
in others: Miſs Farren, as to every intrinſic 
quality, may bid the world look on, ſerutinize, 
and envy; while on the oppoſite ſide, we are 


compelled to place comparatively Mrs. Woffing- 


ton, (who alſo had her ſhare of praiſe-wortby 
qualities) yet a veil will be ſometimes neceſſary 
to ſhade' the frailties too often prevalent over the 
human diſpoſitions th 
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th obinin of late years, of giving, what 
4 are called Scales of Merit of different 


the 
duced to form a Scale, in which 1 have 


Woffington and Miſs Farren, and which 


perſonal qualifications of the two Orva. 


a comparative Penn of view. 4 
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theatrical Perſormers; I have been in- 


weighed the reſpective Merits of Mrs. 


3 — 
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I truſt will be looked on by candid judges, 
as a fair and impartial ſtatement of the 


ments of the Theatre, whom it places i in 
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So undoubtediy Miſs Fatren ſeizes the wreath 
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— 


of Fame with ſecurity, as ſhe adds to her per- 


fections, in the Scale of Merit, virtue, modeſty, 
reverence to a parent, and ebery other i 


quality; therefore with propnety and for the 
credit of the Drama, let me hurl my cap and 


So my dear, agreeable Miſs Fatren, for the 


preſent adieu - and now let me inform the reader, 


that on the night of Mrs Woffington's fatal ill- 
neſs, Mr. Wignell, an under actor at Covent- 

Garden, was enliſting troops-to form a party at 
_ Maidſtone in Kent, where it was faid there had 
not been a company of comedians for ' ſome 


years; and that one from London would of 
courſe do wonders, I aſked Mrs. Barrington 


to intereede for me, but the refuſed any interfe- 


rence ; I therefore waited on Mr. Wignell, 
who told me, he was erecting a wooden booth 


at Maidſtone, and that Mr. and Mrs. Barring- 


ton, who uſually went to Briftol, were diſap- 
pointed that year on account of ſome diſpute with 


the 22575 and he ſhould find in them (his 


couſins) a tower of ſtrength. e 
Mr. Barrington, was not a very good come- 
dian; but yet was in low Irihmen, (Mr. 
Moody indeed excepted) the beſt 1 ever ſaw 
ſuch as the Tea in the Committee, win 
Rivals, &c. but Would have been a bad Major 
O'Flaharty, as he was in fact a very 
Sir Calla 
niece to 


rs. Barri 
an acc6mpliſhedaQrels, as the reader will allow, 


when | 


indifferent 18 
an. Miſs Hallam was to be there, 

ngton, and had been breed, 
under her with the utmoſt care and reared to be 
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when I announce that Miſs Hallau is 0 pre- 
ſent Mrs. Mattocks; for whom I have, and 
hall ever retain the higheſt regard; and am in- 
debted to both Mr. and Mrs. Mattocks, for 
repeated acts of kindneſs and friendihip. 
Ils was, from the emergency of Mr. Wignell's 
company not being filled, to my delight accept- 
ed as a ſharer, and erirolled one of their com- 
mon-wealth. The performers collected for this 
Kentiſh expedition were—Mr. Wignell, Mr. 
Barrington, Mr. Morgan, Mr. Smith, Mr. 
Haughton, Mr. Clough, Mr. Jones, Me. 
Wilkinſon, Ms. Buck, Mr. Caſtle ;— Mrs. 
Barrington, Miſs Morriſon (now Mrs. Hull), 
Miſs Bradſhaw, Mrs. Roberts, Mrs. nag 
Mrs. Haughton, and Miſs Hallam. 

I got home, and judged that 1 had for once 
done ſomething like a A of bulineſs; 
and alſo found 1 had the intereſt of a great friend 
of my mother's,, who I have the honour at this 
day to call a relation, and to whom I am and 
have been greatly obliged ; the Lady's name 
was Wardale, ſhe lived at Carlidle. _"'Fo'thok 
who knew her, I need not add praiſe ;. thoſe who 
did not, may regret that they had not the plea- 
ſure of being acquainted with.ſuch ancagretable, 
1 well bred woman 1 


This Mrs. Wardale, anxious ſor my. Gruati- | 


on and welfate, had prevailed. on the Honbur- 
able Miſs Foley, ſiſter to Lord Foley, to alk the 
favour of a letter of recommendation from her 
intimate friend, Lord Mansfield, to Mr. Gar- 


rick; which his Lordſhip immediately complied 


with: ſo with thoſe credentials L was to proceed 


e n which 1 aſſure the | 
| | _ | 


2 
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reader ſeemed to me to require more than com- 
mon fortitude. I marched up and down South- 
ampton ſtreet three or four times before I 
dared rap at this great man's door, as fearing 


inſtant diſmiſſion might follow; or what ap- 
peared to me almoſt as dreadful, if graciouſly 
admitted, how 1 ſhould be able to walk, move, 
or ſpeak before him. However the rap was at 


laſt given, and the, deed was done paſt all re- 


treating.“ Is Mr. Garrick at home?“ 
„Ves. Then delivering the letter from Miſs 


Foley, with an encloſed one from Lord Mans- 


field, and after waiting in a parlour for about 
ten minutes, I was ordered to approach. Mr. 
Garrick glanced his ſcrutinizing eye firſt at me, 
then at the letter, and fo alternately ;. at Jaſt— 
„ Well; Sir—Hey !—What, now you are a 


ſtage candidate ? Well, Sir, let me have a taſte 
of your quality.” I, diſtilled almoſt to jelly 


with my fear, attempted a ſpeech from Richard, 


and another from Eſſex; which he encouraged, 
by obſerving, I was ſo much frightened, that 


he could not form any zudgment of my abilities; 
but aſſured me, it was not a bad omen, as fear 
was by no means a ſign of want of merit, bat 
often the contrary. We then chatted for a few 


minutes, and I felt myſelf more eaſy, and re» 
queſted leave to repeat a few ſpeeches in imita- 
tion of the then principal ſtage repreſentatives. 
« Nay—now,” ſays Garrick, © Sir, you muſt 


take care of this, for I uſed to call myſelf the 
firſt at this buſineſs.” —1 luckily began with an 
imitation of Foote. It is difficult here to de- 


termine whether Garrick hated or feared Foote 
the moſt; ſometimes one, ſometimes the other 
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was predominant; but from the attention of a 
few minutes, his looks brightened the glow 

of his countenance transfuſed to mine, and he 
eagerly deſired a repetition of the ſame ſpeech. 
I was animated forgot Garrick was preſent, 
and ſpoke at perfect caſe. —< Hey, now ! Now 

. —what—all” —ſays Garrick, ' “ How really 
this this is (with his uſual heſitation and re. 
petition of words) —Why—well—well—Do 
call on me again on Monday at eleven, and you 
may depend upon every affiftance in my power, 

I will ſee my brother manager, Mr. Lacey, to- 
day, and Jet you know the reſult.  ' 
Ino really thought Fortune had done with. | 
tormenting me. Honoured not only with the 
approbation, but friendſhip of that great man, 
1 was elated into a degree of rapture 1 had not 
experienced for a Jong time; and in truth I 
fancied that, ſhould the infallible Pope Garrick . 
quit the ſtage, either by death, choice, or ac- 
eident, I ſhould in a few ſeaſons be able to ſup- 
ply the vacant chair: So light is vanity ! 1 did 
not walk, but flew to my lodgings, where my 
poor anxious mother fat trembling for the event 
—the noiſe I made in running vp the fairs, 
and my countenance on enteting the room, de- 
noted in full evidence, that ſhe was to receive 
good — not bad news. On my relating te her 
Mr. Garrick's kind behaviour, and his'affurence. 
of ſerving me, the concluded her fon Tate's 
fortune was made: She bleſſed Garriek! the 
bleſſed me! and we were both for that day per- 
fectly happy. Something may be faid-in favour 
Hof my belief at that time, as I was unacquaint- 
ed with managers, actors, theatres; 1 
„ Bent world: 


9 


_ \ 4 way, 
... 
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world: Not that I mean to inſinuate that every 


manager is a devil I know the contrary: That 


managers are men, and have their 5, 6h and : 


ſometimes act wrong, is natural, and a ſpice of 
the devil in the compoſition is abſolutely neceſ- 
tary, ot what would become of a manager at 


times, when ſurrounded by agitated fiends ? 


Mine and my mother's dinner that day (the 
25th of May) was moſt luxuriant ; and I can 


affirm that neither his Majeſty nor any of his 


ſubjects dined with better appetite or greater 
happineſs—not even my old 
my*; who deſcribes, as ſhe fat on the bettom 


ſtep of Weſtminſter Bridge, where ſhe remained 
for ſeveral minutes watching the gently ſwelling 


tide, and blaming its tardy 


och; but 
thinking better of it, ſhe . ber cold ſitu- 


ation and choſe to return home, where ſne found 
her maid to her ſurpriſe had provided a good 
ſupper, and 
vated ſituation, ſhe ever was in, and when her 
table has been ſpread with dainties, ae wn 
ver made amore pleaſing meal. So 


ne, —ö»b: 
March'd up the hill, N 


Shakſpeare remarks, 4 If the man go to the 
water and down himſelf, it is will he, nill 


be, he goes; mark you that; but if the water 
come to him, and drown rad he wan mot 


es himſelf, „ 2 


On the Monday, 1 neglivemty nid up 
mp not OW _ ens nden. 
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ares that, even in the moſt ele- 
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fear of the preceding week. I was ſpruced 
out, knocked at the door with a degree obalſu- 
rance, was inſtantly admitted; and not only 
found Mr. Garrick alone, but as ſoon as he ſaw 
me, he expreſſed a wiſh of impatierice for my 
-promiſed viſit; faid he had heard a moſt fa- 


vourable account of my mother, of whom he 


had made an enquiry, and ſhould be glad for 
the ſake of ſo deſerving a woman to aſſiſt me to 
the utmoſt of his power. This was a cordial to 


my heart; and 1 believe it may be made a cet- 


tain obſervation, that whenever young or old 
wait on a ſuperior as a dependent character he 
or ſhe is anxiouſly tremulous, until. ſatished 
whether the grant can be obtained or-not: | But 
now all appeared to me in a happy train. —Mr. 


_ Garrick faid, © Young Gentleman, I have ſeen 


Mr. Lacey, and we have determined to-put you 
-on the books at gef per week the en · 
ſuing ſeaſon.—I will think of ſo 
racters for you to perform on the ſtage m/ 
time is ſhort, and not at my diſpoſal this. morn- 


ing, as I muſt be at Hampton to dinner ; there- | 
fore, as I am on the wing, do oblige me with a | 


repetition of what you recited laft Saturday. 

I readily complied, and executed it with ſpirit. 
From the imitation of Foote I proceeded with 
great alacrity to ſeveral others; and when | 


came to thoſe of Mr. Barry and Mrs. Wofhng- | 


ton, as Macbeth and Lady Macbeth, 1 Was 

| obliged to ſtop, he ſeemed ſo truly entertained. 
1 thought! it very comical, and that the joke 

might not be loft, 

merriment ceaſing, I perceived a concealed third 
laugher—the'Lady Teazle behind the ſcreen, 


| which 


1 laughed too; but on the 


a» 


a green cloth double door flew open, which [ 


found led to a little breakfaſt parlour, and diſ- 


covered a moſt elegant lady no leſs a perſonage 


than Mrs, Garrick, who had it ſeems been pur- 
poſely poſted there for her ſecret opinion of wy 
imitations of Foote; as Mr. Garrick always af- 
feed to pay great compliment to her judgment 


and opinion, and I really believe not all acted 


complaiſance,- but founded on real aſteem But 
like his brethren mortals had his frailties. 
Mrs. Garrick apologized for her rudeneſs 
and intruſion — confeſſed ſhe had taken poſſeſſion 
of that ſnug ſpot unobſerved, at the deſire of 


Mr. Garrick, as from his account of my imi- 
tations on the Saturday, the expected to be 


much gratified; but when ſhe heard the tones 


of Mrs, Woffington, theridicule was ſo ftrong- 
ly pointed, that it was not in her power to re- 


ſtrain from laughter, by the pleaſure and great 
uatisfaction ſhe had received. If it had hap- 
pened otherwiſe Mrs. Mouſe would not have 


appeared, but kept ſaug in her hole.— Perhaps 


female prejudice here might operate in my fa- 


vour, as Mr. Garrick had previous to his mar- 
riage with Madam Violette, paid his devoirs to 


Mrs. Woffington. 1 44> 


Before l took my leave, I: acquainted our 
Roſcius with my intention relative to Maid- 
ſtone which he approved, and ſaid practice would 


* 


acquire me freedom and eaſe on the ſtage it 


was what he had done previous to his public 
appearance in London: But the chief leſſon he 


would give to a young man, trying his fortune 


on the 


„was ſobriety; and above all—in a 


r 


in large Capitals, 
3 The part of OTHEL 


Ina week my expedition to Maidſtone com · 
- menced. My mother with much difficulty 
equipped me with five guineas; Capt. Forbes 
- 5544 me a flaming purple ſatin waiſtcoat, pro- 
flaiely trimmed with ſilver, ſuch was the faſhion 
of thoſe times, which I reſerved for Sundays 

a , and vikting days. * 3 C to 91 . 
I ſtepped into the Graveſend boat, and for one 
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great character, or in an inferior one, bowerer 


trifling it might be, always to be perfeQ;, For 


that, he obſerved, was the ground-work for | 
excellence in every walk of the drama; and by 


attention: to the author, a novice would ſoon 
find from the feelings of his audience his natural 
bent, as without being maſter of the words, no 
actor could comprehend or execuie the charac- 
ter, or ſo far forget himſelf as to aſſume the be- 


ing another perſon, whether a king or a cob- 
. bler. Actors, he ſaid, often miſtook. their ta- 


lents by following their inclinations; in lieu of 
their real peniusz but, if always perfect, a 


lucky hit might ſet them right, and perhaps in 
the very characters they expected to fail in. 


Here ended Garrick's leſſon; I made my bow 


and departed, not doubting but when the au- 


tumn approached I ſhould read my name in the 
news- papers," and (as the Apprentice ſays) ſtuck 


* 
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Milling, failed with a fair wind, and arrived at 
te end of my voyage fafe, (but ſick) and from 
Graveſend a ſtage- e,, 
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tham, and the next day in a chaiſe I arrived at 
Maidſtone. It ſeemed to me a very long jour- 
ney, for going once with my father to Sheerneſe, 
when about the age of fourteen,” (on ſome elec- 
tion buſineſs for a Mr. Taaffe oi Ircland) was 

my extent of travelling; and Richmond, 
ton Court, and Greenwich, what I called going 
into the. country; and C like, | 
my being once with Captain Forbes toWin : 
a tedious journey. The about Mad. 
dene ſeemed — but now it is aol paft 
my remem 

Mr. Garrick had, beter me, ſpoke to 
Miſs Bradſhaw, then of his theatre, (but now 
no more) to- keep me as much as polkible under 
petticoat goverument, and to be one of her 
party at tea, cards, &c. and to obſerve how I 
went on, and to ſend him minute mformation. 
In conſequence of his requeſt, ' I was admitted, 
like Patulant or Witwoud, into the female club, 
on firſt ſubſcribing the proper allotment ſtated 


conſiſted of. Mrs. Bradſhaw, Mrs. ; 
Miſs Morriſon, and myſelf. This brought on 
not only an acquaintance, but a laſting friend- 
ſhip, and high efteem between Mrs. Hull and 
me. If riches immenſe could be added to her 
other good qualities, my praiſe here would not 
be neglected, but read with pleaſure, The latter 

part of the ſeaſon brought Mr. Hull; ſhe in- 
troduced me to that gentleman, and with 
whom good fellowſhip and good will has from 
that time, ni ever Pr 1 — : remain * 

tween us. 
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_ as to myſelf) was got through dec 


BY Morzg or 
Were I to expatiate on the kindneſſes 1 "i 


| expetivnced: from Mr. and Mrs. Hull, I ſhould 


make ſuch a digreſſion as might not be ex- 
cuſed, and therefore will conclude with thanks, 
and truly wiſhing” chem Fe a Airs and 
Pn n | 
e opened at Maidflone wich the Rave 
Stage.” Archer Mr. Wi ; : Aimwell, 
Mr. Wilkinſon; Foigard, Mr. en 
Dorinda, Mrs. Barrington; Mrs. Sullen, Mis 
Morriſon.— Not more than five pounds in yo 
houſe; I was much frightened; very 1mper 


and more alarmed than when I firſt ind 6 


figure in the Fine Gentleman; the pla (ext 4 

— [he 
little, motley troop from London N de- 
ſerved more attention and e than 
was beſtowed. 

Mrs. Bacridſgton has: an excellent 3 
of her own; and being the intimate of M. 
Woffington, had the entire treaſure of her tra- 
gedy jewels, which at that time Mrs. Barring- 
ton eyed as her qwn property, by having nine 
parts of the law in her favour - poſſeſſion. Her 
royal train ſhould alone have been ſufficient: to 


have allured the country Bumpkins. Added to 


the tragedy diamonds, Mr. and Mrs. Barring- 
ton amazed the eyes and ears of the little ſtreets 
with a very handſome one-horſe chair, and 
every noon took a genteel airing; they were 
well - bred, ſenſible, and behaved properly to 

_ every body there; living with economy and 
every decency, which could cauſe them to be 
_ elteemed and reſpected, and were a. credit to | 


their profeſſion. Our houſes were ſhockingly 
. ö | attended, | 


» 
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attended, thougk even I, was the Romeo, 
Barnwell, Shore, Oreſtes, and the Douglas. 
In Douglas, (without à joke) I was very well 
received; but not even my Oteſtes, nor Mrs. 
Barrington's Andromache, could attract a ſuffi- 
cient audience; Thoſe who attended we were 
obliged to diſmiſs from our booth. The con- 
ſequence was great grumbling, great poverty, 
and infinite uneaſineſs—ſome weeks not ſharing: 
ſix ſhillings ; and what was as bad Wi — 
my manager, acted Lord Townly, and made me 
perform a Conſtable, a Drawer, &c. which 
much offended my dignity, an error moſt young 
actors and actreſſes are apt to fall into. If the 
performers do not approve of the parts allotted 
them, they will againſt obſervation, decency, 
and common ſenſe, ever take pains to be ridi- 
culous_ rude, and abſurd, by which behaviour 
they are certain every judicious thinking ſpecta- 
tor, beſtows the cenſure on them which ſuch 
conduct deferves—be it in a village, a barn," or 
theaennrtrtt... TS Th 
A performer will never convert an audience 
to the belief, of finding him worthy of being 
truſted with a thouſand lines, if be does not 
ſpeak fix with great care, attention and pro- 
priety, What leads actors in ſome meaſure in- 
to this unfortunate and ill-conceived practice 
for their future welfare, is liſtening to idle, diſ- 
ſipated companions, who too often are termed 
their friends, and encourage them in ſuch be- 
haviour, while they are laughing on the ſtage; 
becauſe they do not know three lines of their 
damned parts, as they term them; and inſtead 
of joining the hiſs for reformation to make Waage 5 
Nv know 
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| 8 given the audience, applaud them for it, and | 
are the accaſion. of leading the performers next 


nator his ſingle, ſhort 
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_ reſpeAtul manner, When acting the Lieutenant 
af the Tower: But had Mr. 
with contempt, (as I did the Conſtable) he 


'  foture fame; and the public would never have 
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_ underſtanding, and by never forgetting his own | 
dignity, he was never forgot by | 
_ tained the reſpect and ęſteem of all; bis death 


were he reſided, as if the firſt man of quali 

there had departed this life, and pollefied: of the | 
. fame goed talents and qualities. Decor Mu- 
ſſmett, now in York, will teſtify my aſſertios 


—— — 
” * 
- 


_ tbe laft, and was for years intimately acquaint- 
Anl. 22 1. 


know tbemlelves and feel. the inſult they have i 


day into what Colley, Cibber juſtly remarks, 
igepse of rehearſals, and teach 


them te become. dupes to their own. folly.” 
Players ſhould one and all, weekly repeat Shak(- 
peare's advice: He is the great maſterly expla - 

9 conveys the 
whole art, and ſays more to the -purpoſe, than 
any laborious writer could eram into the largeſt 


; Mr, Qui, by proper conception of character, 
made his firſt im pre ſſion on the public by his 


Quin treated it 


might have miſſed the 


happy tide of Fortune, 
and continued in obſcurity to the loſs of his own | 


feen him as that excellent actor he evex after te- 
mained. | IP ITY 


Mr. Quin had wit, generoſity, and a ſtrang 


others: He ob- 


was as much lamented by all ranks at Bath, 


— 


« 
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I have had the pleaſure of hearing and ſeeing 
that gentleman within theſe few years, (at Ge- 
neral St. Leger's) introduce Mr. Quin's charac- 4 
ter in ſuch a manner as to be a ſtri] ing portrait 
of that celebrated man. A demonſtrative proof 
that however the illibetal, the ignorant, the 
malevolent, the envious, and the enthuſiaſt, the 
.conceited, or the vaingnay treat ſtage profeſſors, 
yet, where talents are graced with virtyes, the 
actor will be acceptable at any table. It is 
galling to remark, but jt is a Goth, that it is 
the actor which difgraces the tage, and not the 
ſtage the actor; and the vulgar, not knowing 
how to diſtinguiſh, indiſcriminately throw the 
ood and the bad in the fame dirty reſervoir of 
ifgrace: To prove the aflertign true, many 
actreſſes by the help of natural genius only, (the 
gift of God himſelf) have arrived at the ſummit 
of fame and faſhion—as Mrs. Oldfield, Brace- 
girdle, Cibber, Woffington, Bellamy, Craw- - 
ford, &c, But if perſons of rank and fortune 
could offer ſuch reſpect to ſtage talents only, 
what difference muſt they think and feel when 
paying that polite tribute where ſuperior talents, 
adorned by virtue, are combined in the name 
of S1DDONS: her example as a wife and mother, 
the greateft need not bluſh to follow; and thoſe, 
who from misfortune labour in a degraded 
and middling line, may be proud to admire and 
nate. at urn os ng Pere TEE 
Mrs. Siddons's private worth deſerves re- 
gard; the credit of the ſtage may always wiffi it 
to be preſerved, and never {truck from its an- 
nals. Mes. Cibber is the only aQtreſs my re- 
membrance can compare with Mrs. Siddonsz - 
VOL; Ve "ae": 
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and Mrs. Cibber in five or ſix parts might be, 
if on the boards, and in equal bloom, able to 


occaſion the odds; but it would be a conteſt of 
a confined nature; as Mrs. Siddons's Lady 


Macbeth, Zara in the Mourning Bride, &e. 


were characters Mrs. Cibber could not have 
attempted with any degree of compariſon ; and 
Mrs. Siddons, in a theatrical lottery, would 


certainly obtain fifteen . prizes. out of twenty, 
No bad compliment to Mrs. Siddons; for if 
her predeceſſors are to be conſidered by her ad- 
mirers as people who knew nothing of the mat- 
ter, her praiſe muſt be Jeſs cn a comparative 


ſtruggle for victory, Certainly, where diſdain, 
contempt, pride, or indignation are to be ex- 


prefled, it may ſafely be affirmed ſhe there ſtands 


unrivalled, and is herſelf alone. In one paſſage 
ſhe always reminds me of Mrs. Cibber in voice, 
manner, and features, where in Iſabella ſhe 


.  pronounces—** Now | defy you l- now I laugh 
at you, ye tyrants! murderers !*? 5 


I do not mean to inſinuate Mrs. Siddons has 


not foibles or faults -I can only ſay, if ſhe has, 


I am not acquainted with them. * But,” ſays 


IIl- nature, “I am ſure. ſhe does ſo and fo :;”— 


And why ſo much pains, anxiety, and labour 


to inſinuate that Mrs. Siddons is not all perfec- 


tion? Let the accuſers :take the ſame pains to 


look at their own faults,. and pluck the beam 
from their own eye, and then fairly make the 


compariſon; and let them ever keep in 


- ; 


a» 


Men's evil manners live in braſs, their virtues 


We write in ate . | 


* 


— — ——— . 
— — . —ͤ — 
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I will conclude. Mrs. Siddons's panegyric 


with this wiſh, that every lady on the ſtage 


may follow her example in private life; and with 
proper emulation endeavour to ſurpaſs or equal 


her in her public character. 941 


Having taken the liberty to be ſo free with my 8 
opinion as to the ſeveral ſtage favourites; and 
having mentioned Mrs. Cibber only as compe- 


titor, with Mrs. Siddons, I cannot but in juſ- 
tice and gratitude, alſo with ſhame recollect I 
had forgot Mrs. Yates's merit, not to mention 
her attractive perſon, ' Her Margaret of Anjou 
ſtands as much unrivalled as does Mrs -Siddons's 


Zara; her Epilogue to that play muſt not be 


forgot, nor her elegance and various excellen- 


cies; or Mrs. Crawford's fifth act of Lady 


Randolph. I fancy myſelf jogged by ſome Old 
Critic—** O for 8 4p not to recolle& Mrs. 
Pritchard?“ Indeed I do her manner and per- 
ſon were clumſy, her face not delicate, but 


open and agreeable; yet with that large figure, 


ſhe in comedy, nay, even in the Fine Ladies, 
threw all competitors at a diſtance. Her Lady 


Betty Modiſh, Mrs. Sullen, Maria, and Bea- 
trice, were wonderful; and her Clarinda, was 

ſo eaſy, fo natural, ſo ſpirited, and vivacious, 
that in the- third act, her comic powers were 
ſuch as to caſt all other actreſſes at ſo great a 


diſtance, as made the beautiful Woffington 


ſhrink under her ſuperior and combined excel» 


lence, 'In tragedy, Lady Macbeth was by 


much her beſt part—and- good acting it was; 


but ſhe was not ſo finely collected throughout 


28 Mrs. Siddons is in that character. Mr. 
Garrick aſſured me he did not approve of her 


„ tragedy; 
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.Itragedy ; for her ſcenes of grief were tireſomely 


blubbering; in no part more remarkably ſo, 
than in the laft ſcene of Volumnia in Corio- 
lanus. 41 had forgot to mention Mrs. Cibber, 


(though very indifferent indeed) as a comic ac- 


treſs, but, to which ſhe fooliſhly gave the pre- 

ference. She ſpoke an epilogue equal, if not 

ſuperior to any lady, I remember. 
To ſay thuſe Ladies had merit, is the true 


compliment to. thoſe of the preſent day; for 


what modern performers infinuate, that the late 


actors did not underſtand the art of playing, is 
paying themſelves a very bad compliment: As 


1 obſerved before, if Mrs. Cibber had been com- 


paratively an indifferent actreſs, where is the 


wonder that Mrs. Siddons ſhould be ſuperior! 


I urge, it is Mrs, Cibber's great excellence 
raiſes Mrs. Siddons's reputation. 


Indeed, were ſnarlers to advance, that muſic, 


| operas, theatres, ſingers, and ſplendid ſoenery 


to plays in. the prefent æra, were not on a pat 


with the magnificence of the year 1750, then 
indeed all credit might with propriety be ren- 


dered doubtful, and the names of Barry, Cib- 


ber, or even à Garrick's reputation, would 


require caution and conſideration as to the 


Moſt undoubtedly the improvements are won- 
derful, but beyond the mark of profit; for ma- 
nagers were thirty years ago gentlemen of more 
than ideal property; but now in all the three 
kingdoms produce me an independent 'one: 1 


- wita there were many contradictions to this al- 
| fertion, and myſelf included in the number. 


2 I have 
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I have made ſuch a digreſſion on ſtage. mat- 
ters, that I have left myſelf acting the Conſta- 
ble, &c. far behind like the priſoner at large, 
ſo muſt return to Maidſtone duty, where the 
buſineſs was fo bad, that we were obliged to be- 
gin the benefits, in hopes that what our good 
acting could not produce, yet regard for indivi- 
duals would ſoften their hearts and fill the houſe. 
—[ had the Diſtreſſed Mother; the amount 
only three pounds my profit, on the expences 
being deducted, was actually one ſbilling and ſix - 
pence, and two pieces of candle a diſmal banquet 
for Prince Oreſtes.— I was reduced to two ſhil- 
lings, conſequently under the neceſſity of aſking, 
leave of abſence, (like a boy at ſchool) for not 
being a Conſtable on the Monday, and l would 
return on the Wedneſday; which being granted, 
I reſolved on a long walk, (being then much 
more convenient than the ftage-coach) to 
Graveſend, from thence in the Graveſend boat, 
arrived in London, and drained three guineas 
more from my affectionate mother : —Neceflity 
has no law. Thus repleniſhed 1 returned back, 
and got to Maidftone on Tueſday night. © » 
I had not expoſed my poverty to the troop, if 
I had, they were neither able nor willing to have 
relieved me—avowed poverty would have lower- 
ed me immediately; and my five guineas when 
I firſt went to Maidſtone, had enabled me to 
appear in a genteel decent manner. On this 
my firſt tour, I was graſping for great parts, 
but from timidity, and not having time to be 
perfect, my proſpect was not the moſt favour- 
able—Miſs Bradſhaw's ſecret account, (a toad 
eater, the ſpawn of Adulation,) did not og 
is 
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Mr. Garrick to any favourable expectations. A 
curious letter of my own to Mr. Garriek, 
blotted, badly ſpelt, and very incoherent, con- 
firmed his then- growing ill opinion of me; and 

he had declared from the Maidſtone accounts, 
which he relied on, that nothing could be done 
with me. Wilkinſon was a ſtupid lad, and he 
had, for once, deceived his judgment on a ſud- 
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The buſineſs grew worſe and worſe—bene- 
fits inſtead of improving or giving hopes of an 
approaching harveſt, overſhadowed us with 
clouds and darkneſs, We were all poor and 
ſulky—neither to be led nor drove. * 


* Soldiers unpaid, who hardly did their duty.” 


The manager, by paying his bills, &c. and 
being what they termed a good ſtroller ; who 
underſtood well the art of application and oli- 
eitation, was certain of a good benefit, Mr. 
and Mrs. Barrington from their dignity, car- 
riage, and divers marks of diſtinction, alſo ex- 
pected the ſame; nay, ſeemed aſſured of it. 

Now we, the ſaid ſoldiers and our laſles, did 
not approve of this determined diſtindtion in- 
tended by the inhabitants of Maidſtone, to feed 
the rich and let us poor be the marks for Scorn 
x point its flowly moving finger at; The con- 
ſequence was a conſpiracy—which ſoon burſt 
out and flamed into an open rebellion z a me- 
morial of diſſentients was ſig ned and preſented, 

- <4 That as the playhouſe in the Star Yard, 
«© Maidſtone, was ſo ill attended, and as there 

were fo many ſufferers, they. could 50 

3 


% 
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« would not proceed, or act any more in that 
„ Booth for the emolument of two or three 
“ perſons. As to continue a fortnight longer 
« would plunge all in the utmoſt penury and 
« want.” Alluded to numerous inconvenien- 
cies; therefore, unleſs they were mutual gainers, 
they would not undergo difficulties and diſtreſs 
for the advantage of the Trio, and themſelves in 
want of means for exiſtence. This was imme 
diately aſſented to, ſigned and ſealed by the ma- 
nager, and Mr. and Mrs. Barrington, or a re- 
volt the next day was determined. This de- 
mand cannot be juſtified on honeſt grounds; 
becauſe, had any one of us, four weeks before 
that, been bleſſed with acrowded houſe, that 
one would have judged it a robbery to have 
been compelled by the reft who had failed to 
have ſhared the profit amongſt them: however 
if poverty is a plea for an act of mjuſtice, that 
point we could prove and ſwear to with ſafe con- 
ſciences—As we thought Wignell and the Bar- 
ringtons getting ſuch an amazing ſum as nine- 
teen or twenty pounds was too luxurious a proſ- 
pect, while we were in ſo barren and dreary a 
ſtate, The reſult was, that with the aſſize 
week and the two benefits equally divided, mat- 
ters cloſed with ſuch brilliancy, that on my re- 
turn to London I was enabled to reftore two 
guineas back to my mother, in part of payment, 
for the three ſhe had obtained for me with diffi- 
culty; and it was a double gift, as ſhe received 
it from that welcome viſitor her ſon. 5 


ed, and J attended, as being then enrolled on 
the royal liſt of his Majeſty's company of come- 
© RI | n 


Early in September 1757, Drury-Lane open- ©. 
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dians. Mr, Garrick aQed early in October 
his ſecond character was Romeo, and without 
having looked or ſpoke to me, or even afford- 
ing me an opportunity of addreſſing. him when 
1 ſaw him, On the rehearſal of Romeo and 
uliet, I was ſummoned on the ſtage by Crofs 

he prompter, who ſaid he had orders from Mr. 
Garrick that I ſhould wait as a Torch Bearer in 
the laſt act, and alſo as a Waiting Gentleman 
in every play. On which Mr. Garrick ad- 
vanced, and, before the company, ſaid aloud, 
4 This, Sir, is my command and if not com- 
e plied with I ſhall take your coat off and do 
t& the buſineſs myſelf; and you, Sir, will im- 
* mediately be diſmiſied my theatre.” There 
certainly was a ſeverity in this; for though! 
food aftoniſhed, grieved, and petrified at this 

| ſudden appointment, I had not refuſedz and 
therefore the pointed manner in which he ſpoke 
was tyranny, in a degree I never then had ſeen 

. exerciſed without provocation. cannot but at 
the preſent moment think this unprovoked be- 
haviour, in my then ſituation, was cruelty to 
the extreme. What ſecret pique he had for ſuch 

| ſudden, treatment 1 never could learn; but he 
really made me truly miferable— and if he aimed 
at that as an act to pratify ambition, he accom- 
plithed bis purpotts... I. oo i IE 
Ihe theatre being for the 5 month opened 
three nights in a week, my ſalary was only ffs 
teen ſhillings as e pay, and when got 
to four nights, merely twenty ſhillings; but 
that pittance was too material an objet for me 
to think of relinquilhing. I waited Lu ; 
' termed) in the Mourning Bride the Funeral 
F e Procelfon 
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proceſſion in Romeo and Juliet— Macbeth, and | 
twice rode a hobby horſe in the Field of Battle, . 


when Garrick ated Bayes. Early in the ſeaſon 


Mr. Foote was to play Cadwallader, in the 
Author, which farce had been produced the win- 
ter before, and acted with great ſucceſs, Foote. 
was to perform fix nights, then go to Dublin, 
and return in January and revive the fame farce 
azain,—The-Author-was at that time ſo faſhi- 
onable, that Beckey—my dear Beckey, was a con- 


ſtant phraſe from all ranks of people both high 


and low, as they walked the ſtreets of London. 


lhavue ever been ſuppoſed a pupil of Mr, Foote's 


—the following circumſtance will prove the 
contrary ; for on my word of honour, | had never 


ſeen Mf. Foote till that very ſeaſon, behind the 


ſcenes, except as a performer on the ſtage ;— 


had I met him in the ſtreet, or ſeen him in a. 


room, | do not believe J ſhould have known 
him. The laſt week of Mr. Foote's playing in 


Drury-Lane, previous to his. intended trip to 


Ireland, he was accidentally with. Carrick, after 


his performance of Kitely, as was Mr. Holland. 


and others. The converſation, as I was in- 
formed, by chance turned on imitation, ——Gar- 
rick ſaid, ** Egad, Foote! there is a young tel- 


low engaged with me, who I really think is 


© ſuperior to either of us at mimicry.—l uſed 
* to think myſelf well at it, but I actually give 


* him the preference: He has tried to reſenible: 


me, but that will not do; though Mrs. Gar- 


* rick ſays, the is ſure he will be like me,” — 


„Damn it!“ ſays Foote, ** T ſhould like to heat 


* him.” Holland, with Garrick's approba-- 


tion, came immedjately to inquire for me. 
7 78 8 : oy 9 N ps | Was. 
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was ſoon found in the green- room, and eſcorted 


trance and a ſilence of a few minutes, my ſuſpenſe 
was eaſed, by Mr. Garrick very good naturedly 


_ Foote, and deſired 1 would fatisfy that gentleman 


_ encomiums and thanks—made my bow and re- 


now living, not then 


Was going to Dublin for a few weeks in five of 
fx days time.—He had obſerved, Mr, Garrick 
- thought me only fit for his Hobby Horſe in the 
Reheatſal, and if I wiſhed to be releafed from 
ſuch tyranny, he would be glad of 'my company 
o Ireland at his own expence, and he would fix 


milies (mentioned in the early part of this work), 


my fancy; adding, that he expected I would do 
my beſt in order to convince his good friend, Mr, 
Foote, that his aſſertions of my merit were not 


ſhould appear in Othello, and he would act Iago. 
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to the manager's cabinet, aſſuring me that Mr. 
Garrick wanted to ſee me on particular buſineſs, 
My heart panted with fear, doubt, and hope, on 
this unexpected ſummons ; after an awkward en- 


faying, that he had ſpoke well of me to Mr, 


with a taſte of my quality, ſuch as fift ſtruck 


exaggerated. I complied, and (as the phraſe is) 
too off ſeveral performers— Barry, Sparks, Wof- 
fington, Ridout, Sheridan, &c.—received high 


tired from the auguſt aſſembly. Mr. O n, 
| on the ſtage, can teſtify all 
thefe particulars, - V 
The next day my friend, Mr. O— n, who 
was intimate with Foote; waited on me with that 
entleman's compliments, intimating, that he 


me on genteel terms with Mr. $heridan—that | 
This was a cheering cordial elixir to my drooping 


ſpirits, and to my ſtill more drooping pocket. 
turned over in my mind ſeveral of the Iriſh fa- 


- 
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and that was one inducement—another was, my 
ſituation might be bettered, but it could not be 
worſe ; and on a ſhort reflection, I defired my re- 
ſpectful compliments (with my mother's appro- 
bation) to Mr. Foote, and was apprehenſive [ 
might incur Mr. Garrick's diſpleaſure ; and if I 
ſhould be ſo unfortunate as not to meet with a fa- 
vourable reception in Ireland, I ſhould in conſe- 
quence thereof be greatly involved on my return 
to England, if T ſhould be expelled from Drury- 
Lane theatre; for though the pittance I then re- 
ceived was ſmall, yet trifling as it was, it was my 
only ſupport 3 but if Mr. Foote could obtain Mr. 
Gartick's' permiſſion, I would gladly - embrace 
the offer, begging that Mr. O-—-n, on the 
delivering my Welt e would not omit my ſenſe 
of Mr. Foote's kindneſs and good opinion. 
Mr. O——n undertook this embaſly.., moſt 
cheerfully, and executed it with friendſhip and 
punctuality, Mr, Foote, without loſs of time, 
waited on Mr; Garrick that very day, and ac- 
quainted him with what had paſſed, and ob- 
tained my leave of abſence for ix weeks. - 
On the evening | met my Maſter Garrick at 
the theatre, who confirmed the above treaty, and 
ſa:d, he was glad of an opportunity to ſerve me, 
and hoped it would turn out advantageous ; but 
as it was probable as well as poſſible. the ex pedi- 
tion might fail, and l might not meet with ſuo- 
ceſs, he had from his motives of tenderneſs for. 
me, conſulted with Mr. Lacey, his brother ma- 
nager, and that T might not want an aſylum, in. 
. Cale of failure and diſappointments, he had or- 
dered an article to be drawn up for two years 
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from that day, the 20th of October, to the end 
of the ſeaſon 1750. ; 
The managers giving me their conſent for an 

| abſence of ſix weeks with Mr. Foote, I dared 
not object to the propoſal ; and indeed thought 
his reaſons friendly, and. afforded a profpe&t of 
bread for two years, by which time I hoped chat 
warmer days might come. The article of courſe 
was prepared and ſigned. - My equipment was 
poorly provided—my old black was my only ſuit, 
a ſmall pair of bags eaſily contained my ward- 
robe. My mother dreaded this Jong voyage, and 
bring hes to vexation and erofies—experience 
made her give me but little hopes from Iriſh 
| hoſpitality, or the appearance of a OE dil. 
n lad, Wen faroure Th 


1 | friends will ay you in ale time of need. | 


| F rom lodging, livelihood, and 3 all 
that my mother could ſpare to give me to ſup- 
ply my empty purſe with was fix ſhillings ; but 
Juckily Mrs. Wardale, the lady of Carliſle, be 
fore · mentioned, hearing of my journey, and 
knowing mine und my mother's inability, pre · 
ſented me with two guineas. I took leave of my 
affectionate parent. met Mr. Foote at the Bed- 
ford Arms, and in one hour after, ſet off with 
him in a poſt chaiſe, and his ſervant on horſe- 
| back; We only travelled that night to his little | 
cottage at Elſtree, in Hertfordſhire. - Two days 
after that, we dined at Kitty Keney” s, at Weſt 
\ Cheſter, and the following day went with Cap- 
— tain Bonfoy, who was then commander of the 

Hu Yacht for Park-Gate, as the Captain h | 

8. 


he would fail that afternoon here we were de- 
tained with ſeveral perſons of faſhion, who had 
been impatiently attending on the caprice of the 


and ſeveral others; we all went on board, but all 
returned as the wind continued obſtinate. We all 
meſſed together; for Foote*s company, as he was 


that truly. dreary place Park-Gate could afford. 


ly agreed, that we ſhould proceed to Holyhead 
horſes were bired—this was early-in November, 
and was not pleaſing to me, who had neyer rode 
twenty miles on horſeback in my life; however 


77.0 at don ron rata Bas 


queſting Foote's company at each houſe they 


hind, and on my aſking him the reaſon of his 


road, travelling to ſmall inns, (as was, and is the 


or attended, unleſs by being the Rage, at leaft, 
before or after them; and if going to another 
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well acquainted with each, was the only treat 


Our patience being exhauſted, it was unanimouſ- 


there was no alternative, as I was become a de- 
pendent traveller, and muſt ſubmit to follow 
thought we were all to have ſet off together — 
they went at ſeven o'clock in the morning, re- 


. ſtopped at; but Foote and. myſelf remained be- 


delay? he anſwered, that it was a rule of his, and 
worth my obſervation—that whenever he met 
with perſons of diſtinction and fortune. on the 


caſe on the Welch roads) he made it a rule al- 
ways to be half a day behind or before them ; as, . 
with all their politeneſs, they expected the beſt 
accommodations, or if they were fo kind as to 
offer you a preference, you could not in poticy 
or good manners accept ſuch an offer; therefore 
you never could on ſuch a journey be well ſuited - 


inn; 


wind. r. Hilh an elderly gentleman, Lord : 
Macartney, Mr. [25.2 now Lord Milltown, 
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inn, the landlady of the neglected houſe would 


ptque herſelf on her behaviour, to convince her 
gueſts they had paid the compliment of prefer. 
ence not to her only, but for their own comfort 
and advantage. VVV 
I performed this journey on horſeback better 
than I expected, and was truly ſtruck with won- 
der on paſſing the ſtupendous mountains of Pen- 
manmeaur and Penmenbough. Indeed Penman- 
meaur then, not only from its aſtoniſhing height, 
but from its perilous and immediate drop into the 
 Toaring deep, gave every idea of horror which the 
Poets pen could deſcribe. It is not fo tremend- 
dus now, for though that mountain ſtill main- 
_ "tains its lofty head above the clouds, yet a tole- 
* Table road is at preſent cut for a carriage, which 
in 1757 was not; and inſtead of falling from the 
_ -precipice into the deep, if your horſe ſtumbled, 
there is a friendly wall to ſecure you from ſuch 
_ imminent danger.—Holyhead in Wales, is eigh- 
ty-ſeven miles from Weſt Cheſter ; there we 
were detained again ſome days, and ſtrange but 
true, the high living with the perſons at that 
place, and a ſevere cold, had kept me ill in bed 
moſt part of that day; the wind changed, but it 
Changed to a violent ſtorm e 


4 


- 


195 | Will Fortune never come with both hands full ? 4 


And at nine at night, all dark and diſmal, did 
we roll in the boat belonging to the Pacquet, ever 
waves moſt dreary to behold; for the white- 
neſs of the breakers ſhone double from the 
© darkneſs of the night... When handed into the 
pacquet, I aſked for a bed; but they were all 4 
1 . * — cured 
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cured, not even one for Mr. Foote—as plenty of 
caſh from thegreat people, had made that requeſt 
impoſſible to be complied with. The cabin was 
wedged like the black-hole at Calcutta. The 
tumultuous moving of the ſhip ſoon made my 
inquiries after a bed of down quite needleſs, for 
I ſunk on the boards, where my poverty bags 
were my only pillow, and there I lay toſſed in the 
moſt convulſive ſickneſs that can be imagined. I _ 
have ſeen many ſuffer by this ſea malady, but ne- 
ver I verily think, ſuch an object of commiſera- 
tion as myſelf, The ſtorm increaſed, but the 
wind was fair for Ireland—as to death, I was ſo 
truly fick, that I was very indifferent whether I 
ſunk or ſwam. Mr. Foote was tolerably well, 
and walking moſt of the night from place toplace. 

Thank God, we arrived fafe in Dublin Bay 
about twelve o'clock, and by one was taken in a 
Dunleary hoy to Dublin Quay; a coach con- 


veyed us to a tavern in College-Green, where 


we were regaled; I ſay we, though I continued 
very ſick and much out of order: Indeed my 


ſtomach was ever inflated, and diſtutbed with a 


bilious complaint, which may be called heredi- 
tary; and that added to my irregular mode of 
living, and neglect of healthfulexerciſe, ſhould 


make me thankful it has not yet entirely over- 
thrown me. In about an hour Mr. Foote went to 
the lodgings provided for him, and left me to take 


care of myſelf. I inquired for a hotel, and was. 
directed to one on Eſſex Quay, to which place I 


took coach; where, overpowered with illoefs,. _ 


lickneſs, and fatigue, I went to bed and lay till 
Monday noon, but in a comfortleſs ftate. I rung 
the bell for breakfaſt, but it did not afford relief; 


— 
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and about four o'clock in the afternoon, crawled 
to the houſe I remembered to have left the day 
before in College-Green, where I had ſoup; 
chicken, and wine, and after ſitting full twohours 
fancied myſelf better, owing to the momentary 
ſpirits the wine had given me. Paying for my 
repaſt, I inquired of the waiter where Mrs, 
 Chaigneay lived? he replied, juſt over the way: 
This was agreeable intelligence, as indeed that 
was the family, the reader | hope will-kindly re- 
collect, I ſo particularly mentioned in the firſt 
part of my hiftory— Then my fluttering heart 
| hoped welcome to the poor, the orphan, and the 
ſtranger; next the apprehenſion of a rebuff oc- 
cCurred, but diſtreſs of ſituation puſhed me on, and 
to the houſe, as directed, I went. When | ad- 
vanced with trembling and tottering ſteps to the 
5 corner palace, and enquiring if Mrs, Chaigneau 
was at home ? ] was an{wered with an affirmative 
I deſired the ſervant to acquaint. his miſtreſs, 
that a perſon from England requeſted to ſpeak 
with her, and after waiting a feu minutes (which 
my impatience doubled) a thin looking lady en- 
tered the room, but I could not recullect a fe- 
ture, or any likeneſs to reſemble the form I en- 
pected to behold; but ſuppoſed time, or. illneſs. 
might have made heavy inroads on the brittle 
frame—with the utmoſt agitation, I preſumed to 
inquire, if her name was Chaigneau ? The lady 
anſwered— Ves. I then ventured to unce, 
Madam, I flatter myſelf you recollect me When 
. you was in England; my name is Wilkinſoo, 
_ "ſon of the late Doctor Wilkinſon of the Savoy. 
She anſwered, indeed, Sir, you are miſtaken 
This was a thunder ſtroke, as my fears in 4 
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preted it a wilful diſclaiming of her knowledge 
of me z but I was after a.pauſe relieved by. ber 
looking ſerious and repeating to herſelf Wil- 
kinſon! Wilkinſon !—and ſuddenly ſaid, O, 
young gentlemanil. I beg your pardon; believe 
fa now clear up this miſtake,in which we both 
are at preſent involved. have often heard your 
father and mother mentioned in terms of th. 
higheſt regard by my brother and ſiſter Chaig- 
neau—You, as a ſtranger, have made a miſtake 
as to the houſez I am married to Mr. John 
Chaigneauz brother to Mr. William Chaigneau, 
and to'whoſe houſe you have been wrongly di- 
rected they live in Abbey · Street. I not knowing 
the way, ſhe requeſted her ſervant might call a 
coach for me, which was inſtantly done (as there 
was then, and always is a ſtand of coaches in Col- 
lege-Green). I took my leave—apdlogized: for 
the trouble I had given, was drove to Abbey 
Street, and on my road over Eſſex Bridge was 
vaſtly oo at ſeeing the number of lamps, 
ſedan chairs, carriages, hackney coaches, foot - 
men with flambeaux, &c. as it appeared to re- 
ſemble another London, When arrived at Ab- 
bey Street, and the awful rap was given, I was, 
not only from frequent misfortunes and diſap- 
pointments all flutter but found myſelf not well; 
yet I gave myſelf the comfort to attribute it to 
fancied illneſs, proceeding from anxiety, diftreſs, 
and unaccuſtomed fatigue z and therefore hoped 
it would go off, The firſt anſwer to my in- 
quiry at Mr, William Chaigneau's door from the 
ſervant was, that he could not tell whether either 
his maſter or miſtreſs were at home or not, but 
would go and ſee; he ſoon returned _ ah 
= - anſwer 
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anſwer more potent than the firſt, That they 
were both at home, and what was more fortu- 
nate, they were without company. I had no 
ſooner entered the room where they were ſitting, 
than — than what? - why to proceed requires the 
beſt of novel pens to preſent, fulfil, and do ſer- 
vice to the ſcene that followed. This generous 
Mr. William Chaigneau and wife, were on the 
liſt of the few inſtances, where N 
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Mutual temper with unclouded ra, 
Could make-to. morrow welcome as to day. 
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Theirpleaſures were the ſame—their affeQions 
were the ſame, Their inſtantaneous recollection 
of me—thegreat intimacy between the families— 
my father's death and calamities being ſo lately 
public, and now refreſhed to their memory, re- 
vived the idea of their own diſtreſs, from the 
loſs of their- darling child, the infant-marriage 
between me and that daughter, my preſent al- 
ſured, unfortunate, helpleſs, ſituation, with a look 
of deſponding hope dependent on their feelings, 
all collected ruſhed on their alternate ſudden 
thoughts with ſuch quick tranſitions, as made 
them all combined too mighty for Mrs. Chaig- 
neau's tender ſpirits ; indeed ſo powerfully, that 
the fititious diſtreſs of Lady Randolph on the 
ſtage, was by no means equal to her poignant ſene 
of my miſery and ſituation; and it was actual 
ſome time before ſhe could recover herſelf with 
any degree of compoſure to inquire- what had. 
brought me there, or what could be done to ſerve 
me. Mr, Chaigneau was alſo greatly agitated; 
but not to ſo extravagant a degree as my - | 
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benefactreſs, as ſhe afterwards proved to the ut- 
moſt extent. After a little compoſure, and my 
full relation of what had happened to my mother 
and myſelf, ſince the fatal marriage act paſ- 
ſed, a comfortable ſupper was ſet on the table. 
After which pleaſing ceremony, they aſſured me, 
that every exertion in their power and all their 
friends and connexions, I might as much depend 
upon as if the welfare of their own ſon, was the 
perſon, whoſe intereſt they were to plead for. 
During a ſhort interval I felt elated beyond 
myſelf, the tranſition was ſo wonderful; but alas} 
how fleeting are human joys as to pain, hope; or 
ſorrow | For ſoon after this pleaſing unforeſeen 
ſenſation of rapture, I ſuddenly ſunk into an 
heavy feveriſh languor, not in my power to up- 
hold. Mrs. Chaigneau exclaimed, ** My God! 
Tate is ill PP Her words were prophetic—l 
wiſhed and tried to ſhake it off, but all in vain; 
—diſforder and delirium grew too powerful, my 
| head felt dreadfully deranged, My real friends, 
in every ſenſe of the word, were alarmed; Mrs, 
Chaigneau declared ſhe could not permit me by 
any means to retuin to the hotel, in ſuch a ſtate 
of apparent ilineſs as I then ſeemed to labour 
under: They ſent to the next door, engaged a 
comfortable lodging for me, and provided me 
with hock-wine, -whey, and ſuch accommoda- 
tions as they thought immediately neceſfary, 
The enſuing day, inſtead of finding myſelf 
relieved, I was ſeized moſt dangerouſly by an 
outrageous miliary fever. I had, from their 
wonderful attention and regard, the attendance 
of one of the firſt phyſicians then in Dublin, 
(Doctor Lucas) and their own: a 
e with 
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with a conſtant careful nurſe. Mrs. Chaigneau 
preferred waiting on Tate to the luxury of 
company. She, and her couſin Mrs. Carty, 
during the day were ſeldom from my bedſide, 

A ſtranger to have ſeen Mrs. Chaigneau weep- 
ing over me, muſt have ſuppoſed it her q ] 
dying ſon ſhe was lamenting: I have often 
heard her repeat, that, except the death of her 
| dearly beloved daughter, ſhe never ſuffered ſuch 
diſtreſs, and ſaid it awakened ſa ſtrongly the 
remembrance of the ſudden loſs of her only child 
5 by her to be lamented) that it excited her 
eelings beyond the power of reſtraining them, 
and recollection brought. freſh to her memory) 
her long intimacy with my worthy mother; 
and knowing her life of almoſt perpetual forrow, 
by affliction heaped on affliction, and. viewing in 
every light my helpleſs ſituation, theſe all con- 
joined were too much for her ſpirits to ſupport. 

In that outrageous fever did I continue, and 

in a truly lamentable ſtate, with a complication 
of diſtraction and agony for near three weeks; 
bliſters on my ancles, and every phyſical torture 
to increaſe my miſeries. Mr. Chaigneau often 
uſed to joke and ſay, what an expenſite gueſt [ 
was to him for his old hock; the ve” 
dirank in whey, by his account, was incredible. 
However Providence, aiding my youth, brought 
me once more into the world; and here I muk 
not omit my fincere and grateful acknowledg- 
ments to God. For, good reader, will you believe 
it, that all this time of my ſevere ſuffering, not- 
-. withſtanding Mr, Foote muſt have heard 1 
had left the hotel and tavern with evident marks 
of indiſpoſition, he never once (to the . 
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whether I was hving or dead; or if living, 
whether I had decent neceſſaries: and with re- 
ret I am obliged to relate that, bad I been left 
Ten iss his care, though ſuch an object of 
compaſſion, I had never from the dictates of 
his feelings or Pit, his honeſty, or honour, 
ſurvived to give this relation of my ilineſs; and 
ſhould have remained for him, truly deſtitute, 
having no mother or friend that he knew of in 
Ireland to cloſe my eyes; but God raiſed me 
friends, therefore I have indeed reaſon to rejoice 
and praiſe my Maker. 
Before I was able to go abroad, or even 10 
leave my apartment, I ſent my ments 18 
Mr. Foote, to acquaint him where I was; for 
Mr. and Mrs, Chaigueau were ſo offended at 
ſuch brutality of behaviour towards me, that 
neither of them had given him any intelligence 
concerning me. Mr. Foote on my information, 
waited on Mr. Chaigneau, and by way of apo- 
Jogy, ſaid he could not ſee me for three ar tour 
days for fear of catching the infection from the 
fever—profeſſed, himſelf anxious to ſupply my 
wants, which he was informed was at that time 
quite unneceſſary. After that he waited on me 
as my moſt anxiaus friend and in about three 
weeks I recovered fo faſt, by the belp of my 
good nurſes, that J dined every day with my 
preſerving angels at the next doors. was attend- 
ed every noon with jellies, &c. and what was 
more extraqrdinary, had my chariot every 
morning at the door to take my daily airing. 


O gemini! a coach! 
OR The 
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The ſcene was changed 1 80 
Was alter d quite. 


| And indeed it was as ſudden and unexpetd ; 
metamorphoſe, as that of the Cobbler's Wife 
c TCR 


Y 
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As ſoon as I was able to be taken by my pa- 
trons a viſiting, an elegant ſuit of clothes was 
provided for me, that I might be a credit, and 
not by my thread- bare „e e either 

my friends or myſelf. Mr. and Mrs. Chaigneau 
introduced me to all their acquaintance; nor 
could they be pleaſed more, than by any a& of 
kindneſs that was beſtowed on me. Their con- 
nections were particularly numerous, Mr. 
William Chaigneau being principal agent to moſt 
of the regiments on the Yrith eſtabliſhment, and 

. - was conſequently univerſally known, and like- 
＋Edͤ = oe or TORT RE” 

All the families in Ireland, with whom my fa- 
ther and mother had formerly been intimate in 
London, proved by innumerable acts of genero- 
ſity and true zeal for my welfare, that friendſhip 
is ſometimes more than a name. Their deeds 
and actions to me, gave full evidence of their 
partiality, nor do I in this account deceive the 
reader with the ſmalleſt particle that is erroneous, 
for there are thoſe that are living, who can atteſt 
it minutely : Yet, were I now to land in this 
ſaid Dublin where I was thirty-two years ago 
univerſally acquainted, the theatres excepted, I 
do not know one houſe-I could with propriety 
approach Such quick and certain havock does 
that ſaid voracious monſter Death make with 
mankind, On my viſiting abroad, I was foon 

| | 15 5 55 invited 
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invited to Lord Forbes's in Stephen's Green, 


"1 alſo to the Kellys, Alderman. and Mrs. For- 
7 | bes, Acheſons, Callages, John Chaigneau's, 
3; Coates's, Hamiltons, &c. and received par- 


ticular favours from thoſe pedſons, as well as from 
Lord Clanbraſſil, Lord Bdlament, Lord Mills 
town, Mr. Hill, Miſs Knoxes, &c. &c. At 
each of the above families, in the full meaning 
of the word, Thad a home, and I never received 


ber a cool look unleſs for ſtaying away, though a 
va favour may be beſtowed with an ill grace; an& 
mot J will beg leave here to give an inſtance, Lord 
t of Forbes I had been uſed to fee frequently in 
_” London, even from the time of my wearing 
Mr. frocks; and I am certain his invitations: in 
2 Dublin were intended moſt friendly, and his 


will was ever to ſerve me; but one day on 1 


quality were invited the bottle, our ſun of the 


y fa- table, after dinner moved quickly round, and 
e in as the wine circulated, not feeling any reſtraint, 
ero- and his Lordſhip not being a ſtranger to me, I 
Iſhip very heartily ſmacked my lips, and ſaid, « 0 
leeds my Lord, this is excellent wine!“ On which 
their he pauſed, and looking full at me, (by which 

2 the means he drew'the attention of the whole com- 
20US, pany) ſaid, with a ſatirical ſmile, ** Pray, Tate 
atteſt WW what, or who has made you a judge of wine? 
this Never give your judgment in company as to 
s ago wine; for in a young man like you it is not be- 
ed, [ coming or proper.” This e ectually ſilenced 
oY me; nay, it did worſe than that, for it made 


unhappy till releaſed that evening from the com- 
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with his Lordſhip, when ſeveral perſons of 


me feel my inferiority, and I was abaſhed and 


pany of the great, and which two hours before 
N N 225 had 
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had groatly elated me. Nor do I think it ex. 
euſable in any rank whatever, by'any ſpeech or 
look, to leflen the gueſt invited in 4 preſence 
of others; for bread and cheeſe at home is pre- 
nt's dinner may be 
termed- an honour From ſuch honour, with 


uch behaviour, heaven defend me I That Lord 
Forbes had a more than common right to give 


his free ſentiments'to me, is certain, and be- 


yond doubt meant it well, is as certain; but 
time and place in many thiags make ſuch mate- 
rial difference, as the fame actions ſuit not all 


men alike ; for had his Lordſhip privately re- 


primanded me it would have been an obligati- 
on; but in the manner he did it to this mo- 
ment think it was eruel and ill bred, It made 
fuch an impreſſion that, notwithſtanding after | 


that 1 had a general invitation from him, which 
2 policy avoid accept · 
iſhed the hour of viſiting his 
ene, ͤ HE EET 

This leads me to a like anecdote, which ſud- 


denly and impulſively burſts on my recolleQi- 
on: A firſt eſteemed gentle man in the ſpaeious 


county of Vork, whoſe poliſhed underſtanding 
and manners were univerſally acknowledged and 
admired, even to the extent of popularity in the 
great world, ſome few years {ince deſited to pa- 
troniſe a play. 1 ſent my treaſurer with the ca- 
talogue (as is uſual on ſuch occaſions to any 
leading perſon); but on looking over the liſt of 
tragedies, comedies, and farces, he declared he 
could not determine, and deſired Mr. Wilkin- 


fon would attend him and his party after dinner, | 


at the ihn Where he then for a few days reſided. 


—_— 3 
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Which mandate I obeyed; and without being 
arrogant, in my idea, (as his ny wn paten- 

tee) undoubtedly expected being favoured with 
ſitting at the cheerful board, and holding ſome 
chit chat, relative to the play and farce that he 
intended to ſanction. Inſtead of ſuch uſual, 


and indeed common civility, after waiting a 


conſiderable time in the bar, I was at length 


uſhered into the room where the company had 


dined, when Si —, beckoned 


me to approach him at the upper end of the 


table, where I impertinently expected to have 


ſat down; but neither found a vacancy, or the 
' waiter even ordered to produce me a chair. 

Sir —— —— - diſcourſed relative to 
the play—then of York city ; graciouſly obſerv- 


ed I had ated, Bayes, ſo as to merit his appro- 


bation; and to heighten the compliment re- 


marked, he was no judge, as he ſeldom viſited 


the theatre, either in London or elſewhere. _ 


At length he condeſcendingly aſked-me to drink 


a glaſs of wine, which I begged to decline ; but 


he requeſted a worthy and reſpectable gentle- 
man, (now living) te give a glaſs, the which 


he handed as if I had been a common porter C 
waiting for a meſſage : For I actually ſtood all 
the while at the backs of their chairs. I was 
moft truly happy to depart, and from that day 


loſt all anxiety or ray of inclina ion to pay my 
devoirs, or wait on that great man, who was 
then termed the Grandiſon of the age, 


1 would attribute this to want of thought at 


the time; but 1 do not ſee how tha: could be the 


caſe for ſo long a ſpace, where ſenſe and good 


breeding were by all allowed to be the charac- 
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teriſtic qualities of that gentleman. I am aware, 
T ſhall be blamed by particular perſons for men- 
tioning the above; but in order to diſarm unfair 
-anger—five minutes pauſe, and a little allow. 
ance may ſave my condemnation. If I reſtrain- 
ed myſelf from relating little matters, which 
have pleaſed or vexed me—I ſhould by ſuch a 
rule, be deprived of the liberty of expreſſing my 
thoughts when differently affected. I dare ſay, 
although it is a fact which 1 have related, it will 
be argued it might have been omitted: I ſub- 
' ſcribe to that opinion; but then let every feel. 


ing mind conſider, that if I am allowed the free- 


dom to-experſs my being hurt by a perſon of 
quality in Ireland, and to whom I was ſo greatly 
obliged, Icertainly, have a right to mention the 
other in England: for, unleſs reſpect due to his 
rank and character, obligation I had none; 
and in concluſion it was only a ſpeck upon 
.Ermine. . 8 e 
But his preſent Grace the Duke of Norfolk's 
behaviour to me is as great a contraſt, - I could. 
fill a volume with encomiums, but that would. 
offend him— and he is ſo univerſally. known 
and beloved, that what I could ſay would be 
n üer. 


Jo grace a title that was rich before, 
„ To gild refined gold. 
is waſteful and ridiculous exceſs,” 


His Grace of Norfolk is plain 10 his attire, 


poſſeſſes wit, accompanied with infinite under- 


ſtanding, that leads his natural temper, which 
is gracios and condeſcending, in his manner 
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friendly and honourable, and is ever endeavour- 
ing to promote the cheerfulneſs and happineſs 
of others: Yet let not that eaſy manner betray 
Ignorance into the error of being too familiar; 
for though his Grace's ſtrong ſenſe and good 
nature may ſmile and pardon, yet that perſon. 
will find himſelf egregiouſly wrong who ſuppoſes 
that the firſt of his Majeſty's ſubjects in the 
kingdom of Great Britain ever forgets be is the 
Duke of Norfolk: Therefore let interiors, out 
of regard to themſelves, bridle their familiarity, 
and always remember, -that every deference 1s 
juſtly due. = 75 ou no ny 
Permit my Lord Duke to fink his own rank, 
to render himſelf ſtill more agreeable, and be- 
ſtow heartfelt joy at the ſprightly board; but, 
Ignorance! beware of too much encroachment, - 
left ſuch impolicy incur his ſecret contempt, 
and, like Macbeth's vaulting ambition, you 
o'erleap yourſelf, and fall on the other fide. 
To thoſe who are honoured with the acquain- 
tance of his Grace of Norfolk, or to thoſe who 
are ſtrangers, I would pourtray my ideas of that 
nobleman in the words of Home: That, 


ß ͤ Ls ac... 
\ Sits Obſervation ; in each glance ot thought 
Deciſion follows, as the thunderbolt 5 

Purſues the flaſh, | 


But having carried myſelf into Yorkſhire, .as 
] love travelling let me now return to my ſtation 
in Dublin. Near Chriſtmas I began to think 
of making my appearance on the ftage—Mr. 
Chaigneau invited Mr, Sheridan the manager, 
Mr. Vigor, and Mr. Foote to dinner. Mr. 
go -  Foote's. 


7 
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Foote's time of acting drew near an expirati- 
on; he had played Cadwallader, in particular, 
with great ſucceſs, Lord Foppington, Sir Paul 
Plyant, Bayes, *Fondlewife, Buck, &c. He 
ſaid to Mr. Chaigneau, at dinner, that he 


thought it neceſſary for Mr. Wilkinſon to make 


his appearance on the Dublin ſtage before he 
Ceparted, all joined in the ſame opinion. Mtr. 
Chaigneau wiſhed me to ſee the theatre; Mr, 


Victor was to dine with him the next day in a 
family-way, and to take me there - Mr. ' Sheri- 


den was all politeneſs. The firſt play I ſaw 
Vas in the Jattices with Mr. Victor, which 


juttices ate what is called in London, the green - 


boxes; the play was the Recruiting Officer — 
Mr. Ryder's firſt appearance in that kingdom, 
in the character of Captain Plume; he has ſince 


given univerſal ſatisfaction, both as manager 


and actor in Ireland, and his merit is now well 


. known and confirmed in England. Foote added 


Brazen; Iſaac Sparks, Kite; Sylvia, by a Miſs 


| Kennedy, who: ſoon retired well provided for 


by the generoſity of Mr. L. Gardiner. 

It was appointed for me to appear the Monday 
following in Mr. Foote's Tea, in the character 
of a pupil, under Mr. Puzzle, the ſuppoſed 
director of a rehea: ſal.— Mr. Puzzle, by Mr. 
Foote. He ſent me a part called Bounce, but 
which I begged, ad the time was ſo ſhort, to 
cecline; and, as 1 did not attend an rebearſal, 
it was agreed that I ſhould appear as Mr. Wilk- 
in ſon (his pupil) when called upon, and repeat 

juſt what I could ſelect to pleaſe myſelf—not an) 
| bes 


regular chatacter. 8 
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When the night came, Lord Forbes, Mr. 
Chaigneau, and all my friends, went to encou- 
rage and ſupport me, and engaged all they knew 
for the ſame purpoſe. One lucky circumſtance 
was, my not being known as a performer, there- 
fore I had their wiſhes and pity in a high degree 
but great fear of my not being able to ſuc- 
ceed, The ftory of my diltreſled fituation-— 
the blazoned marriage- act - my being a young 
gentleman—my illneſs, &c, &c, were become 
topics of public converſation; As to intelligence, 
requeſted by critics from the players relative to 
myſelf, they neither did nor could pronounce, 
with knowledge, either good or ill. But I will 
rather ſuppoſe hve out of fix ſpoke to my dif- 
advantage, from the too general depravity of 
human nature; as perſons l;ſten io ſatire rather 
than praiſe: It is more deſcriptive, diſplays the 
tripping tongue, and. ſuits Converſation much 
better; it gives energy to the informant, and 
quick ears to the languid.— The bill ran thus: 


. 
Mr. FooTe will give T „ . 
Mr. PuzzLE (the Inſtructor) Mr. FOOTE, 
Firſt Purir, by a YOUNG, GENTLEMAN, 
(Mo never appeared on any Stage befire.) 
By eight in the evening I was in full dreſs be- 
hind the ſcenes ; - I had never been there before ; 
the company were all ſtrangers to me. | not 
knowing how to entet into converſation with 
the performers, and being announced as a pupil 
of Mr. Foote's, I did not receive any civility 
„„ N from 
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from them; for, if I was a blockhead, I was 
not worth their notice; and if an impudent imi- 
tator.or mimic of their profeſſion, bred by Mr. 
Foote in the fame worthy art, I was, in their 
opinions, a deſpicable intruder. I could con- 
ceive all this, and certainly my ſituation on this 
critical night was not to be envied, as their 
ſentiments, though not avowed, were the reſult 
of nature. I, on reflection, ſoon grew weary of 
my ſolitary ſeat in the green- room; alone in a 
crowd; and between the play and farce looked 
through a hole in the curtain, and beheld 
an awful pleaſing Gght—a crowded, - ſplendid 
audience ſuch as might ſtrike the boldeſt with 
Th. farce began, and Mr. Foote gained great 
2pplauſe, and roars of laughter ſucceeded. In 
the ſecond act my time of trial drew near; in 
about ten minutes I was called“ Mr, Wilk- 
_ infon! Mr, Wilkinſon !'!—Had 1 obeyed a 
natural impulſe, I was really ſo alarmed that | 
ſhould have run away. But honour pricked me 
on— there was no alternative—my brain was a 
chaos; but on I went, and muſt have made a 
very ſheepiſh, timid appearance, as from fear, 
late illneſs, and apprehenſicn, | trembled like 
a frighted clown in a pantomime : which Foote 
perceiving, good naturedly took me by the 
hand and led me forward; when the burſt of 
applauſe was wonderful, and apparently that of 
_ kindneſs and true benevolence; but it could 
not inſtantly remove my timidity; and I had 
no prompter to truſt to, as all depended on 
5 ts, 


- "Foote 
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Foote perceiving I was not fit for action, ſaid 0 
to his two friends on the ſtage (ſeated like Smith - - Wi 
and Johnſon in the Rehearſal) “ This young 
gentleman is merely a novice on the ſtage; hae ü 
has not yet been properly drilled. But come, 


7 


8 my young friend, walk acroſs the ſtage; breathe =_— 
. yourſelf, and ſhe w your figure.” | did fo; the bat 
t walk encouraged me, and another loud applauſe 71 
f ſucceeded. I felt a glow, which ſeemed to ſay, 4 
1 « What have you to fear! Now, or never... 
9 This is the night that either makes you or un- 1 
0 does you quite.“ And on the applauſe being 
n repeated, I ſaid to myſelf, that is as loud as any 1 
1 | have heard given to Mr. Garrick; | muſtered 5 

a up courage, and began with Mr. Luke Sparks 


t of London, (brother to Iſaac Sparks, then in 1 
1 Dublin) in the character of Capulet: Moſt of Wi 
, the gentlemen in the boxes knew all the Lon- i 
4 don players, and no play in London was fo fa- z 
q miliar then as Romeo and Juliet: They were 

{ univerſally ſtruck with the forcible manner of 

e the ſpeaking, and the ſtriking reſemblance of 

a the features; a particular excellence in my 

a 


mode of * mimicry. A gentleman-+cried out, 
«© Sparks of London! Coors of London??? ' 

The applauſe reſounded, even to my aftoniſh- 

ment; and the audience were equally amazed, 
as they found ſomething, where they in fact ex- = 
pected nothing. Next ſpeech was their fa-.F᷑ 
vourite Barry in Alexander; univerſally known, 
and as univerſally felt. I now found myſelf _ 3 
vaſtly elated and clever: Fear was vaniſhed, ang 
joy and . pleaſure ſucceeded j a proof what bak 
rometers weate! how ſoon elated, and how ſoon 3 
depreſſed l When quite at. eaſe, 1 began = —_—_ 
[8 fn YI, CERES Mrs. = 


:::! ½—%᷑i1ͤ106 
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Mrs. Woffington in Lady Macbeth, and Barry 
in Macbeth. The laughter (which is the 
ſtongeſt applauſe on a comic occaſion) was ſo 
loud and inceſſunt, that I could not procced: 
This was a minut of luxury; | was then in the 
region of bliſs; | was encored; yet that lady 
had declared in London, on hearing I Was to 
go with Foote to Ircland, —< Take me off! a 
puppy !—1f he dare attempt it, by the living 
Gad he will be ſtoned to death.” Here the 
lady was miſtaken; for, on repeating the. part, 
the ſecond applauſe was ſtronger than the pre- 
ceding. A ſudden thought occurred; I felt all 
hardy—all alert—all nerve—and immediately 
advanced fix ſteps; and, befote I {poke, I re- 
ceived the full teſtimony of true imitation!“ 
My maſter, as he was called, ſat on the ſtage 
at the ſame time; I repeated twelve or fout teen 
lines of the very p:ologue, he had ſpoke that 
night (being called for) to the Author, and he 
_ had almoſt every night repeated: I before Mr. 
Foote ' preſented his other felf; the audience 
from repetition were as. perfect as IL Was; bis 
manner, his voice, his oddities, I ſo exact hy hit, 
that the pleaſure, the glee it gave, may ealily 
be conceived, to fee and hear, the mimic mi- 
micked, and it really gave me a complete vic - 
tory over Mr. Foote; for the ſuddenneſs of the 
action tripped up his audacity ſo much, that 
he, with all his effrontery, ſat fooliſh, wiſhing 
to appear equally pleaſed with the audienge, but 
knew not how to play that difficult part; he 
was unprepared; the ſurpriſe and ſatis faction 
Was ſuch, that, without any concluſion, the 
Curtain was obliged. to drop with ale, | 


| 88 
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birſts of applauſe.” They are remarkable in 
Dublin, when pleaſed, to continue applauding 
till the curtain falls, often not ſuffering the play 
to finiſh, This was a compliment frequently 
paid to Mr. Sheridan. b e e bf iN 
Foote once ſaid" to that gentleman, very ſe- 
riouſly, “ My dear Sheridan, I wiſh you would 
relieve * of a great deal of labour and 
trouble ik 2 das il een 85 e ä 
In what manner?” ſays Sheridan, do 
inform me, and F ſhall be obliged to you. 
« Why,” boys Foote, “ inſtead of Richard 
the Third, act King Henry in that tragedy.” / 
« Good God, Mr. Foote! why ſhould I 
relinquiſh” Richard, where you are a witneſs 
I get ſuch univerſal applauſe ?=Give me your * 
„ Ole ſays Foote, © the beft reaſon in the 
world; for if you will perform Henry inſtead _ 
of Richard, the play will fin:ſh in the firit act, 
and the players may all go home in good time 
to he!!! OT RS 6k AR 
When the farce, called Tea, was concluded, 
T had great congratulations: paid ferioully and 
Ironically, Mr. Foote” affected to be vaſtly 
pleaſed, but in truth it was merely affectation, 
lo differently do we feel for ourſelves when ridi- 
cule is pointed at us; but he ſaid, it was per- 
tectly well junged to make free with him, yet 
he did not think it very like himſelf, for it 'cer= _ 
ta nly was my wer imitation, but he fejolced 
at my good fottune. In truth, Mr. Foote got 
the c.\h;* not me; what I Cid was for him, as 
he ated on ares; and the fuller the houſe, the 
Lrrater- Was bis proit. He was piqued and 
We VVV 
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chagrined; but as he had kept within no bounds 
bimielf, and made free with all characters what- 
ever, ſtage, pulpit, bar, public and private pe- 
culiarities, benefaCtors, patrons, friends as well 
as foes, he could not, with any degree of ſenſe, 
' appear diſpleaſed, or cenſure me for what I had 
done, but kept his reſentment locked up for a 
more proper and convenient opportunity, as he 
conſidered the repetition of himſelf, in my imi- 
tations, was to his advantage, by the evident 
partiality the public had ſhewn me; he made 
bimſelf, therefore, tolerably eaſy, and may be 
truly ſaid to have pocketted the affront. 
be converſation the next day, particularly 
of all my eager partial friends, was an univerſal 
cry of « Foote outdone ] Foote outdone |, the 
pupil the maſter!“ and this was greatly aſſiſted 
by their agreeable diſappointment ; for I do not 
believe any one of them, however warm they 
might have been in their wiſhes for my welfare, 
but trembled for the event; they felt unhappy 
Teſt 1 mould make a deſpicable attempt, and be 
__ univerſally diſapproved, and then reflected within 
themſelves, © Good Heaven! what is to become 
of this poor youth ? what can he do for a ſub- 
ſiſtence? After. my performance, from the 
ſucceſs I had met with, I could neither eat, 
drink, or ſleep, that night; pleaſant dreams l 
needed noty, my waking thoughts were ſo much 
JJV 
The Tea was acted in regular ſueceſſion ſe- 
veral nights, nay, it was commanded by the 
Duke and Ducheſs of Bedford; his Grace was 
at that time Lord Lieutenant. 5 11 : 
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The Rehearſal was repeated, in which I per- 
formed the Princeſs Chloris. Being well dreſſed, 
my likeneſs and ſerious _ alamode W offing- 
ton, procured me great applauſe, though in ſo 

trifling a part. Let it be here conſidered that 
the imitation was univerſally felt above and be- 
low, as Mrs. Woffington had played three years 
in Dublin; her ſalary not leſs than 8ool. per 
ſeaſon, and two benefits. She was alſo very 
conſpicuous at the head of the court party, 
with which ſhe had certainly no buſineſs to in- 
terfere; but, as Scruh ſays, „It muſt be a plot, 
becauſe. there was a woman in it;“ and that 
party increaſed the heat of the patriots, and in 
the end, though it made her more public, it all 
ended in the deſtruction of the theatre, and the 
baniſhment of the manager, who relied on ſome- 
thing better, and ſecretly expected from cour- 
tiers*. promiſes that his greatneſs would riſe from 
his deſtruction. —But plays (without his own 
learning) might have taught him better.—Alas! - 


" 


who wants not teaching? g 
Mrs. Woffington being ſo well known to all 
ranks and degrees, was of infinite aſſiſtance to 
me as an imitator. Afﬀter the firſt night of my 
performance, Mr. Sheridan appointed me a ſala- 
ry of three guineas per week, and requeſted, 
with my approbation, (which was readily ob- 
tained) that Mr. Foote would write to Mr. 
Garrick to grant permiſſion for my continuance 
in Dublin till the end of February. Foote was 
_ obliged to go to England with all ſpeed, as he 
bad Raid beyond his time; bur [ was left behind, 
waiting for Mr, Garrick's anſwer to Mr. She. 
7 RIS aa pe 2 , ©", 
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ridan's requeſt, , but which ſoon arrived, and 
granted the petition. requeſted by Mr, Foote. 
Before January expired, I played Cadwalla- 
der, ſpoke the prologue, and ated Othello with 
much applauſe and credit to myſelf, the latter 
was certainly a very bold attempt; for, by the 
bye, Barry had performed that, his favourite 
character, repeatedly two winters before, Mr. 
King performed Iago, and Miſs G. Philips 
(Mrs. Jordan's mother) Deſdemona. Here it 
would be unjuſt and ungrateful in me not to re- 
flect with pleaſure on. the: great civilities and 
Ekindneſſes which I received from Mr. aud Mrs. 
King in that early ſtage of life. There are dif- 
ferent kinds of memories; a good memory, a 
bad memory, and a convenient memory. What 
am going to telate requires a bad memory, as 
not proper to be retained ; but I inſert it to 
pleaſe myſelf; and being a fweet ſtory, will 
with it refreſh the memory of iny friend Mr. 


* - *& 


I dis ſaid Mr. Thomas King had ſet his heart 
on well preparing a new pantomime, in order 
to give his manager (Mr. Sheridan) a lift, and 
it was advertiſed for the Thurſday, but it was 
not fit for preparation on the Wedneſday. It 
was called the Whim, or Harlequin Villager. 
As Mr. King is, and ever was, indefatigab ) 
he was determined to be at the theatre the Whole 
Wedneſday night, that he might be a ſpur to 
induſtry, and obſetve, that the painters, car- 
pemters, &c. were ſtrictly at their duty; and to 
make the time paſs more pleaſantl y in his dreary 
m anſion, (for a large theatre certainly. is fo, 
when only lighted with three ot four pieces of 
| | | 15 1 | candle, | 


* 
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eandle, and being a ſpot where murders of va- 


rious kinds are weekly committed, and where 
ghoſts undoubtedly are known to ſtalk) he there- 
fore, to cheer his ſpirits, deſired Mrs. King and 
myſelf to be with him in the green : room; we 
agreed, but I made it conditional, which was, 


provided we had ſomething to eat as well as to 


drink, as mutton-chops or beef ſteaks. He aſ- 
ſented, and Mrs. King agreed to cook them, 

and ] was to aſſiſt her. About ten o'clock, 
wine, rum, and oranges, entered the room, 


and the mutton-chops, properly ſprinkled with 


pepper and ſalt, were placed in order on the 


well- rubbed gridiron, which a ſervant ſet eloſe 


to the fender, waiting for further orders. I 
_ complained of cold, and the only ſeat in the 
green- room was, as uſual, benched round, 
and immoveable. Chairs were called for- two 
were immediately brought I anſwered for pro- 


curing a third for myſelf and tecollecting Mrs. 
Fitzhenry's drefling apartment was adjoining to 
the green- room, where I had ſeen an elbow- 


chair, and Mrs. Fitzhenry as Hermione ie 
in her royal robes, I went in the dark, ſeize 
the chair by the elbows, but when | brought it 


near the fite- ſide, by a ſudden jerk off flew the 
bottom, and, O ye powers! by the violence of 


the ſhock, the regalia, the treaſures of Queen 


Elizabeth and Cleopatra ruſhed like a golden tide 


over our mutton- chops and bright Geer 2 


Reader, turn the leaf and gueſs the reſt, or do 


not gueſs at all, juſt which ſuits your fancy. 
Howerer, for one hour it cured all complaints 


of cold or hunger. While we eee . ſer · 


vants of the theatre had the diſagreeable trouble 
. e to 
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to aſſiſt to put the room in order, which indeed 
required ſome patience and care to accompliſh, 
When the ſtable was cleanſed, eating was out 
of the queſtion; we had an excellent bowl of 
punch, which proved ſalutary, palatable, and 
_ reſtored us to harmony, and we paſſed two or 
_ © three very cheerful friendly hours. 
Early in February I received the following 
letter from my mother; it may not be thought 
worthy attention to readers in general, but every 
parent will be pleaſed with the genuine language 
of Nature. I ſhall therefore occaſionally in- 
troduce a few letters as they occurred from a 


\ k 


| pattern of parental goodneſs, 


4 


* 


T0 Mr. WilKins0N, Albey- ſtreet, Dublin. 
\. , MY DEAR TATE, 1 bh 
« ] reckoned every day and hour until I heard 
„ how you got over ſo daring a part as that of 
„ Othello is ſaid to be, which, by the informa- 
tion of yeſterday's letter from Ireland, I find 
„ you have executed beyond my expectation. 
„My wiſhes for all the joy, pleaſure, and ad- 
vantage in that way of life, with unſullied 
- 8 reputation, you may be aſſured of; with the 
« ſame from Mr. Townſend's, where the ac- 
* count of this great character was as impati- 
„ ently wiſhed for as by myſelf. It gives me 
great pleaſure to hear you are looked upon as 
„ jo conſiderable a perſon in Dublin; and am 
&« of your opinion, that in all reſpects you will 
never find the ſtage again ſo much ſuited to 
your own humour, e 
VVV I dined 
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« 1 dined yeſterday. in Desde es with 
«© Lady Forbes, the two Miſs W ilfons-there, 
&« and the Captain juſt come home: We had a 
ce very good dinner, and WO. all in good hu- 
„ mour, and very merty. o ir home by day 
“ to meet your letter; then to b 
« with the contents. 

« You don't ſay one word of Mr. and Mrs. 
„% Chaigneav, nor the Kellys. I take for granted 
« they are all well, and went to ſee Othello. 


« The houſe at Fein eden is quite for- 


« ſaken, and Rich gives away his box tickets 
« by the dozen. 

« Mrs. Davis has wrote, that ſhe will ſend 
e ſnuff by you to Lady Forbes. I would have 


88 you pay your reſpects there, now and then, 


„ as I believe his Lordſhip to be what he pro- 


«© feſſes. Beg you would preſent my moſt ſin- 


«© cere and grateful reſpects in Abbey- ſtreet; 


„ wiſhing a long continuance of good ſpirits, 


„ and 4155 ſatisfaction, 
1 1 am, your moſt roQionace mother, : 


G. WILKINSON,” 


| | London, January 28, 17 58. 
P. S. An IMPROMPTU, by Miſs Jenas, 


Upon bearing that you A the Fwy of Cadwallader, in the 
fiyle of FooTe, who was thaw * OE. the ſame PO at 


Drury-Lane. : 


Ox night when Neeplets in my bed, 

Garrick ran ſtrangely in my head! 

His legs ſo handſome—tho? they re ſho 

The man's juſt form's for play and ſporte 
Hear a new wonder in his praiſe, 12 8 
Feyond a Lear or matchleſs 3 


| Wid! 
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Wide is the ſpace by ſea and land 
From Drury's Houfſe to Dublin's Strand! 
Vet in one inſtant I'll engage 
A Foor he'll place upon each ſtage.” 


It had not at this time been uſual to have 
plays acted on Saturday nights, as they never 
had turned out. beneficial or faſhionable, though 
put into practice, when Woodward and Barry 
opened at Crow-ſtreet, and from uſe ſoon be- 
came as. good a night as any other for the ma- 
nager, but not I believe to this day as a, benefit. 
—The prevalence of cuſtom is aſtohniſhing—a 
Lady in London will go to a known bad opera 
on the Saturday, and though ſhe profeſſes being 

an amateur in muſic will not go on the Tueſday, 

though a good opera, becauſe it is Tueſday. 
A Lady will go to the theatre at Edinburgh, 

Bath, and York, though to the molt indifferent 

play, and as indifferently acted, on the Satur- 
day, becauſe it is Saturday; yet the beſt acted 
comedy ſhal! bz offered to the public, at either 
of thote three theatres, on any other night, and 
be totally neglected, unleſs it is hinted that the 
night is to be faſhionable, which alters the caſe, 
At Hull, the houſe would not even be a decent 
one, to whatever play might be performed, if it 
104 a Saturday, unleſs the faſhion, At Don- 
. caſter and Wakeſfieli, there is not any matetial 
diſtinction as to nights. 8 
I am led to theſe obſervations, by recollecling, 
when in Dublin, on this my füſt excurſion, | 
judged it neceffary, eaily'in February, to wait 
- upon Mr. Sheridan, in order to appoiat a night 
for my benefit, which had been ſtipulated to be 
in that monch, in cenſequence of my cent nu- 
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ing with him. Mr. Sheridan obſerved, that 
my being a young man and a ſtranger, it could 
never anfwer for me, to. venture on the expen- 
ces of the theatre, the charge being forty pounds 


(but at preſent, ſixty or ſeventy pounds per « 


night). But he had an expedient to ſerve me 
more effectually, which was, to permit me the 
privilege of diſpoſing of tickets, dividing the 
ſum taken for thoſe tickets between us; and he 
would himſelf play, and: ſecure its being ſer- 
viceable to me. i; 

his playing, he thought would make my ſtrenu- 
_ ous friends pour in tickets, and he reap great 


advantage by them; and by his playing, (a great 
favour on a benefit) make himſelf appear in an 


advantageous light, and as generous, bumane, 
and full of pity.— His throne again threatening 
the neceſſity of a ſecond abdication from the 
' towering walls of Crow- Street, in lerrorem 
| wy y rearing” their lofty beads in flatel) de- 
nance. c AE I ITT IF 


? 


To this act of liberality 1 objeQed; and with 


* 7 
* „ Þ 
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ſome degtee of ſpirit, abided by my expreſs en- 


gagement, though verbal, and referred him to 
the opinion of my friends. He no plainly 


perceived this would make him appear in a 
mercenary and mean light, therefore he gave up 


the point; but at the famè time obſerved,” Mr. 


Wilkinſon I cannot give 'you'a night in Fe- 


bruary, unleſs you will take a Saturday; and to 
this propoſal, from neceſſity, I conſented; That 
afticle being ſettled, he complained that I Was 


not ſtudied in farce parts, to be of ſetvite to 


bim, {which indeed was true); and further 
obſerved, that inſtead of the performers, .whom 


I had 


In fact, this ſecret ſervice of 


\ 
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I had'taken the liberty to bring into company « 
where they were not, he judged it would have, 
a better effect, if I would exhibit the manners 
of the performers where they actually were, and 
Introduce imitations of ſuch as were at that very 
time acting in Dublin. I obſerved to him, 
that I had not had leiſure to have paid a ſuffici- 
ent attention to that company, as objects for 
| Imitation; it could not be the work of a week, 
or a month; 'beſides,. were I capable, if I ſhould: 
take that freedom, they. would molt likely not 
only inſult me, but make it a. plea to refuſe 
acting for my benefit. That argument ſeemed: | 
with Mr. Sheridan, to have but little weight; 
he perſiſted angrily... I. then iutimated, that if 
I complied, I hoped he would not have any ob- 
jection to my uſing his name, and that I did not 
do it of my own. accord, but had his. expreſs 
command for that purpoſe ; and further urged, 
Surely, Sir, will they not think. it unkind of 
the manager, that he ſhould order a ſatirical 
performance on them, which they muſt feel-and- 
term a cruelty in their: governor ta inflict? Mr. 
- Sheridan ſeemed much vexed; ſaid, that what 
he had aſked me to do, was to get me applauſe, 
and to ſerve n- not khimelf.; but he ſhould by- | 
no means conſent to, my expoſing the peculia- 
_ . rities of his actors and actreſſes, under the ſanc- 
tion of his deſire and approbation; he wiſhed it 
to come before the audience as a ſudden ſurpriſe, 
and as my own voluntary act, and after that had 
been done, he would have taken care to have had 
it ſo called for by the audience, as to prevent 
poſſibility of the performers” anger, being ol 
weight ſufficient to prevent its repetition; 12 
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the more it vexed the actors and actreſſes, the 
reater reliſh it would give the audience; that [ 
lieve was too true, Cs „ 
However, I continued my objection, but at 
laſt (like a fool in the knowledge of mankind and 


judged it, occurred to me; and I faid, my good 
Mr. Sheridan, I have hit upon the very thing to 
eſtabliſh myſelf-as a favourite with you, and the 
town. He ſeemed all impatience to know what 
it could be, My dear Sir, a thought has juſt 
entered my pate, which I think will draw mo- 
ney, and be of infinite ſervice to myſelf. What 
is it! What is it ! ſays Sheridan, with the ut- 
moſt eagerneſs. Why, Sir, ſays I, your rank 
in the theatre, and a gentleman ſo well known 
in Dublin, on and off the ſtage, muſt naturally 
occaſion any ſtriking imitation of yourſelf, to 
have a wonderful effect. I have paid great at- 
tention to your whole made of aCting, not only. 
fince | have been in Dublin, but two years be- 
fore, when you played the whole ſeaſon at Co- 
vent Garden theatre; and do actually think, I 
can do a great deal on your ſtage with you alone, 
without interfering with any other actor's man- 
ner whatever. „ 3 
Hogarth's pencil could not teſtify more aſto- 
niſhment—he turned pale and red alternately 
—his lips quivered. I inſtantaneouſly perceived 
I was in the wrong box; it was ſome time be- 
fore he could ſpeak— he took a candle from off 
the table, and ſhewing me the room door 
when at laſt his words found utterance—ſaid,. 
he never was fo inſulted, What! to be taken 
off by a buffoon upon his own tage! And'as 


% 


* * 


, 


the human heart) a lucky bright thought, as I 
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fo mimicry, what is it? Why, a proceeding 
which he never could countenance ; that he even 
deſpiſed Garrick and Foote, for having intro- 
duced fo mean an art; and he then very politely 
deſired me to walk down ſtairs. This was truly 
on the ſecond, not the firſt floor, it being more 
convenient for his communication with the the- 
atre, from that part of his dwelling houſe. . I 
was obliged to march, and really felt petrified 
with my bright thought, which had turned out 
ſo contrary from what 1 had ignorantly expeQ- 
ed. Mr. Sheridan held the candle for me only 
till I got to the firſt landing, and then haſtily ce- 
moved it, grumbling and ſqueak ing to himſelf, 
and leaving me to feel my way in the dark, doun 


A pair and a half of ſteep ſtairs, and to gueſs my 


road in hopes of finding the ſtreet door. 
Mr. Sheridan's voice was deep, and as oppo- 
ſitely harp; and I ſhould not have diſliked then 
to have put in praQice what I propoſed, had he 
N leave; for I was really perfect and ready. 
Jo a reader, this may appear inſipid, but any 
perſon who can well recolle& Mr. Sheridan“ 
manner, would be entertained to hear me in the 
Ane vein relate it, as much depends on that; 
or there is a great deal in being in ſpirits. 
- "Aker that fracas he neither, permitted me to 
Play 3, or ſpoke to. me during my ſtay in Ireland, 
my own night . excepted): 1 fixed on Jane 
on the night allotted me, Saturday, February 
Mr. Chaigneau himſelf waited, on Mrs, Fitz- 
henry to requeſt her powerful aſſiſtance in Alicia 
to which requeſt he kindly aſſented. Yr 
Th + W | 7 l Iings, 
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ings, by Mr. Wilkinſon; Shore; by Mr. Dex- 
ter; — Jane Shore, by Miſs Phillips; Alicia, by 
Mrs. Fitzhenry ; Queen Dollalolla, by Mr. 
Wilkinſon; Huncamunca, by Miſs G. Philips. 
At the bottom of the bill, tickets were to be 
had of Mr. Wilkinſon, at his houſe in Big 
Strand Street; for be it known, that in three or 
four weeks after my recovering from my illneſs, 
when in Abbey-Strett, my good cheer, round 
of friends, and company, occaſioned me to keep. 
very late hours: The then Biſhop of Lantaff 
lodged during the winter, on the floor under 
mine; the noiſe I made on coming home, and the 
added rumbling when got into my own apart- 
ment, with loud acting, finging, &c. made the 
Biſhop's lodging very uncomfortable to him, 
He ſent for the landlord and informed him, my 
rehearſing in the day, and the greater noiſe I made 
at night, rendered him fy uneaſy, that he was 
under the neceſſity of inſiſting on the young 
actor's inftantly quitting the lodgings, or he 
would; for, he really had tried his patience to 
the utmoſt, and could no longer ſubmit to it. 
Thelandlord, per force, waite'on his next door 
neighbours (Mr. and Mrs. Chaigneau) and in- 
formed them in fu'l of this unfortunate alledge- 
ment of his Grace, and humbly hoped” they 
would not be offendcd at his not continuing Mr. 
Wilkinſon as a lodger, as he could not permit 
it without ſuſtaining the loſs of his good and 
generous Biſhop. Mr. and Mes. Chaigneau 
laughed very beartily at the complaint, agreed in 
opinion with the landlord, allowed that he and 


juſt cauſe for bis ſtated objectlons. At dinner 


the Biihop were both right, the latter having 
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at my good home, where I aQually was the king 
of the table, Mrs. Chaigneau with an aſſumed 
anger (a humour pecul/ar to the Iriſh only) 
« My God, Tate, I am mighty angry with 
you.; and faith you do not mind me Il can tell 
you, Billy Chaigneau is angry with you too 
pon my conſcience, I do not think you care 
whether we are or not? but come, my dear 
Tate, I will not make you uncaſy—we are both 
joking.” 80 after explaining the landlord's 
_ viſit, with an extraordinary bottle for me and 
the good Mr. William Chaigneau ; and paſſing 
a happy atternoon with them and three or four 
. Intimates, I concurred in thinking it right to 
ſettle about my diſgraceful departure from my 
lodgings and neighbourhood; when Mrs. 
Chaigneau's bright thought (far ſuperior to mine 
with Mr, Sheridan) was, firſt to ſave Tate's 
money, and next not to inconvenience them- 
ſelves. She ſaid, “ If you will not diſcredit 
our houſe as you have the Bifhop's, we have 
one in Big Strand Street, not let this winter; 
and there is a man and a woman ſervant live in 
it—it is decently furniſhed, and it is kept well 
'  aired—our own houſe which we live in, you 
know is your eating houſe ; we look on you as 
our ſon—you cannot want any thing but tea for 
breakfaſt, and ſuch trifles. This is Friday, | 
will ſend immediately all neceſſaries, ſuch as 
| ſheets, table linen, & c. &c. and all thall be com- 
fortable by tomorrow night : Quit your lodging, 
and do not by any means fail in leaving aret- 
pectful card to the Biſhop, as I am certain you 
have been very troubleſome to him, or he would 
not have alledged ſuch complaints againſt you ; 


* 
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for, he declares he is not angry, but you are a 
plague to him.“ : 1 
Theſe orders I obeyed— called at My HousR 
(the ſound of which pleaſed me much) on Sa- 
turday noon, and was highly delighted, and told 
the ſervant pompouſly, I ſhould not be at home 
till late, as 1 was engaged to dinner and for the 
evening, at Mr. George Hamilton's in Henry 
Street, with a large party. We dined at five; 
obſerve, reader, that the cuſtom of dining in 
Dublin was and zs much later than in London; 
very few, if any perſon or perſons in eſtabliſh- 
ed trade there, ever dine till three o'clock, but 
in general at four. I kept my appointment at 
Mr. Hamilton's, and a happy day and evening I 
had; I got home about three o'clock in the 
morning; proud and ſatisfied was l when con- 
veyed in a Chair to my new manſion, where all 
ſeemed to be conducted with the utmoſt care, 
and made comfortable for my reception. 
A merry day, and plenty of good things, had 
prepared me for ſleep. The dining-room was 
ſpacious, the bed chamber large, the bed ex- 
cellent, and 1 laid myſelf down, expecting a 
delicious repbſe, to repair the fatigues of Jux- 
ury : To relate what follows may ſeem ſuper- 
fluous, I need not add, with a mind at eaſe, ! 
ſoon had the bleſfing of a ſound ſleep; which to | 
prince or peaſant is. moſt delicious. Well,” 
ſays techy Impatience, “ ſltep and be d——-d! 
What's that to me?” Why, my waſpiſh 
friend, if you in any one point ſmatter of 
anti pathy, here beſtow your pity on me; I aſk 
it as a Charitable boon to my ſufferings, tho' it 
l ppſhble you may laugh at me, and I beg you 
. Oy wall 
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not feel; but if you do [matter of the like ſenſa- 


_ aſtoniſhed how any man, woman, or child, can 


at the ſmell of cheeſe ; a lady will ſhudder at a 


_ pleaſed with the terrors of another on ſeeing a 


gry indeed at any one's aughing at my horror, 
ſible) that theſe things are unavoidabl y fo, 


| cated for our own ſakes, and the 14 of others. 


piſtol at my breaſt I do. not think would prove 
ſo great an alarm to me, as a rat would in my | 


' misfortune would be atttended, not only with 
agonizing ſenſations, put, I verily believe, 
immediate danger, © 
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will make ſome little allowance for what you do 


— 


tion, I am certain of your bounty, I can be 


faint at ſeeing a cat, becauſe a cat I am partial 
to, and like as a companion; another, will faint 


leg of mutton not being cut to pleaſe her; and 
a thouſand inſtances might be giyen of the 
weakneſs of human nature in ſuch trifling mat- 
ters: Yet they are in truth terible to the perſons 
who labour under the like unhappy prejudices, © 
and too often laughed at by the obſervers, 
which is cruelty in the extreme: for how can ! 
reconcile to myſeif, in conſcience, the being 


cat, where I feel no uneaſineſs, but, on the con- 
trary, pleaſure? And yet I ſhould be very an- 


if a rat was near me: Yet ſo compoſed are we al 
at what does not affect ourſelves, that it is 2 
lamentable truth to ſay (and we muſt all be ſen- 


That theſe unfortunate prejudices ſhould be 
ſtemmed in their progres, is an indiſpenſable duty 
and leſſon, wh'ch, it is true, ought to be incul- 


That antipathies are dreadful, I think I can 
warrant, prove, and explain: For a ſword or 


pocket or bed; my diſtreſs on ſuch an accidental 
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To prove that fear is the reſult. of nature, 1 - 
will obſerve, that by my living on the banks of 
the Thames in London for many years, rats 
were as familiar as kittens: to'my hght ; nay, 
more ſo, for where 1 ſaw one cat I muſt have 
ſeen twenty rats, at low water, about the logs 


ſwarmed, and towards evening it was their 
grand rendezvous. - My mother had the ſame 
prejudice. -I have heard her mention repeatedly, 


day, when dreſſed to dine out with company, 
being near the top of the airs, a rat paſſed 
ſuddenly between her legs, which alarm cauſed 


extremely ill, and, judged to be in imminent 
cauſe to ground theſe fears in me, cannot 
decide; but am certain Fam ſo. 


To return to my houſe in Big- Strand- Street, 


that ſleep continued till within an hour of day- 
light ; but that hour ſeemed to me the longeſt and 


and bliſters on my ancles not forgot); indeed 
we generally feel our preſent woes as the worſt. 
I was waked by a lump falling on my breaft : 

room, and bad placed his hand there. I then 


which reflection was of great comfort and con- 
ſolation; and next, like Richard the Third, 


roiſm ee ſtart 2 A up in the bed, and, 
Vor. J. N 8 like 


23 
KA —-— 
_ * : 


C 
angry ene. 
* 


of wood, lighters, Kc. On a fine day they 
that when ſhe. was near her time with me, one 


her immediately to fall from the top to the bot- 
tom; and, initead of viſiting, was put to bed 


danger: Whether that might be the original 


where I left myſelf faſt afleep, and thank God, 


moſt painful | had ever experienced, (the fever 


n - 
2 SI El — 


My firſt eonjecture was, that a thief was in the 


thought, by no more moving, it might be a cat; 


concluded it was but a dream, and poſſeſſed he 
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_ Wowſki (his wife) made her entrie, and had 
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like our ſtage Harry the Eighth, to cry out 
Hough ! hoaugh /—which act of valour was no 
ſooner performed than I was immediately ſaluted 
with the ſqueaking of. vermin, and their run- 
-ning up and down the curtains, and-over the 
bed, and under the bed. I, diſtilled almoſt to 
jelly with my fears, lay covered over head and 
ears, not daring to call for aſſiſtance, or feel for 
the ſtring of the bell, or even to move a limb,— 
The rats, I am convinced, muſt have made that 
room their conſtant nightly reſidence, not hay- 
ing been uſed, I ſuppoſe, for above twelve 
months. On my ſuddenly calling out and ſtrik- 
ing the bed, thoſe devils, by ſuch an unexpected 
alarm of danger, muſt have been almoſt as much 
terrified for their preſervation as I: was for mine: 
For had they (as I have been told they will) 
made an attack, they would ſoon have conquer- 
ed me, their petrified foe, What reſiſtance im- 
mediate danger might have enabled me to per- 
form I know not; but as I feel at this moment 
on the relation, I am certain the bribe mult be 
enormous that could prevail on me to touch 2 
living 8 0 „ 
When day-light had befriended me, and the 
gentry had retired to their ſecret apartments, 1 
found the bell, and couragiouſly rung and called 
for the ſervants. At la a lazy dirty figure 
made his appearance, to whom | related m7 
woeful tale, but did not find it made any impreſ- 
ſion, or called forth the falling tear of pity for 
all my nightly ſufferings; and when the dingy 


heard the particulars from her darling Trudge, 
they both laughed, and thought it a 1 4 
N LR Joke; 


A 


| wiſh I had been with theſe varmant cratures ; 


no 

ed by my ſhoul I would have made ſport for them 
n- by cutting them pace male.” However, though 
he it was Sunday, {1 got the upholſterer, where 1 
to had lodged in Abbey-ſtreet, to oblige me with 
ad a man to take the bed down, and ſearch even 
for the ticken, to ſee if any rats had taken refuge 
= 4 where a flea might have ſecurity or lodging. I 


had all the apparatus moved into the dining- 


ik- nies whatever were ſtopped; and, as a proof of 
ted my politeneſs to the inhabitants, I never, even 
uch at noon-day, entered that fatal chamber with- 
ne: out a previous knocking, 

ill) This childiſh ſtory will be condemned by all, 


except ſuch as unfortunately are liable to ſuch 


have inſerted it, but from one motive—to en- 


zent fes, as far as poſſible, ſome pity and allowance 
t be from thoſe who are ſo happy as not to be liable 
b 2 to ſuch diſagreeable ſenſations, however trifling 


they may be thought; for if a dungeon was my 
lot, my firſt idea would be the rat-holes. 


| Some men there are love not a'gaping pig. 
Some who are mad when they behold a cat. 
Maſterleſs paſſions ſway us to the mood * ' 


my Of what we like or lothe . 

y for | Ihavefrequent)y heard of a pet cat, but never 

ingy | yet of a pet rat: — l once conquered prejudice ſo 
had far as to have familiarized myſelf to a pet ſquir- 

idpe, rel, which certainly bears ſome reſemblance, 

good though it is paying the frolickſome ſquirrel à 


14 


1 


p 
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joke; the duſky lady only uttered, O] faith 
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room, and a large cat from Mrs. Chaigneau's * 
was ſent to be as a guard. All holes and cran- 


unconquerable averſions; — nor would I here 


abby 
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ſhabby compliment A pet mouſe has at times 
been happily chetifhed in a lady's pocket, but 
never fo. particularly deſcribed or #uthentieated 
nt for its friendly and uncorimon attachments, as 
45 «by the renowned General Baron Trenck, in 
| his late Pruſſian Romance, printed within theſe 
three years, and univerſally read. 80 now 
farewell to rats and mice, and fuch ſmall deer, — 
and I hope for ever. Antipathies are as uncoh- 
querable as unanſwerable : John Bull loves beef 
and pudding, the Frenchman ſoup, the Dutch- 
man butter, the Scotehman haggeſs; the Iriſh- 
man potatoes, Welchman - leeks aid kid, the 
Italian macaroni, and a Turk. (what we find 
poifon) laudanum.—It would indvoidably oec- 
caſion inconceivable trouble to invite à güeſt of 
every tribe and nation to one table, and poſſibly 
contrive the means to provide a favourite diſh 
for every ſeparate viſitant's palate z for there are 
as particular and fixed averſions to our eatables 
as to different ſpecies: —T like cheeſe, yet the 
friend at my. elbow (perhaps ſtrong in conftita- 
tion, and naturally robuſt” and ſpirited) might 
faint at its being produced on the table. I ean 
aver that cream ſauce to a turkey; with all my 
pftecaution and determination, to a certainty 
ſpoils my dinner : It is a feaſt that takes away 
my ſtomach.  __ | „ 
As I was lately ſpeaking of my Strand- ſtreet 
_ ſituation, I will proceed with giving informati- 
on that the approaching 25th of February ſeem- 
ed to promiſe being moſt proſperous, from the 
erertions of Mr. Chaigneau, Lord Forbes, and 
my long liſt of more than common friends; ] 
boxes were rapidly taken, and, for want of =: 
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ces in that circle, no leſs than ſeven rows of the 
pit were added and railed in at box prices, which, 
are the ſame as in London; indeed more, as. 
every ſhilling goes in Ireland as thirteen pence. | 
Mr. Chaigneau paid me forty guineas for 
tickets; the whole receipt of the houſe (not 
then ſo large as it was made by Moſſop after 
that time) was 154 l. and an overflow from every | 
part of the theatre; Gold tickets to a conſider- 
able amount, not only from my friends and 
ſome per ſons of diſtinction, but particularly 
from the gentlemen of the army, over whom 
Mr, Cbaigneau's ſituation as principal agent 
gave him great ſway, and he paid perſonal viſus 
every where for the purpoſe of ſerving me. 
Jane Shore has been already ſtated as the play 
on this memorable night, but I have omitted 


period: Lord Haſtings,, I believe, was not 
much graced. or honoured by my aſſuming his 
chamberlainſhip, together with his ſtar and gar- 
ter, which did not receive from me any additi- 
onal luſtre that could be poſſibly handed down to 
his ſucceſſors with honour. | However, I can- 
not blame my manager for not being well dreſ- 
ſed; the wardrobe it is true was not equal to 
equip a number of perſons of faſhion fit to ap- 
pear at court on a royal birth- day: But with 
the manager's conſeat, and Mr. Rae ap- 
probation, I wore Mr. Dexter's grand ſuit for 
particular occaſions, which was a new blue ſa- 

tin, richly. trimmed. with filver, looked very 

elegant, and what was better, fitted me exactly, 
Mr. Dexter was the gentleman Who appeared 
at Drury-Lane in 1 752 in Oroonoko with more 
1 e 5 than 


the mentioning my own erformance at een 


: „ 


fectto the line, if not to the letter, conſequent- 


friends. Mrs. Fitzbenry, in Alicia, gave (as 


travagant de 


Queen Dollalolla in Tom Thumb, which ob- 
fington; and I certainly may be allowed to ſay, 


| was at leaſt equal to any modern profeſlor's at- 
tempt. - 1 85 1 55 


preſents, and great benefit I thought my fortune 


but never effaced to the preſent moment, now 


of my good friends, in poſſeſſion of two valuable 


- alſo my wealth, as from that time, till encum- 
and perp.exed ſtate, I never knew, in the courſe 
of happineſs my after frequent viſits to. Dub- 


dependence. 
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than common expectation of great ſucceſs, and 
was in 1758 noted as a leading actor in the he- 
roes and fine gentlemen on Smock-Alley ſtage, 
I muſt ſay in juſtice to myſelf, that I was per- 


ly the play went ſmonthly on, and I obtained 
applauſe of courſe from ſo numerous a ſet of 


was uſual) great ſatisfaction, as I did to an ex- 

oree when magnificently arrayed for 
tained a continued roar, as I played it as Wof- 
the ſteadineſs and earneſtneſs of the imitation 


4 


Ihe rapid ſtep from my late illneſs, extreme 
poverty, and friengleſs fituation, had taken ſuch 
a turn, that with my coach, table-acquaintance, 


made, and early in March, with true felt gra- 
titude, not from that day, week, or month, 


including above thirty-two years, J took leave 


gifts, health and wealth. — Indeed to the 
wonderful care of theſe good and undeſcribable 
perſons can I 'only attribute my exiſtence, and 
bered with the cares of my preſent unpromiſing 


of ſeveral years, the want of caſh ; which ſtate 


we. VPK*_ 4s Pay 1 a> IA as. 


lin made me, as a young man, in a kind of in- 


: > EE 
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Early in-life 1 envied theatrical monarchy, 
and like moſt things, when obtained, I'ſoon ex- 


perienced (like the wiſeſt man) “That all was, 


and is vanity and vexation of ſpirit; aud as 


Gay ſays, 


Life's but a jeſt, andall things ſew it: 
I thought ſo once, but now I know it, 


With now 130 l. in that pocket, which * 


very few months before contained only. two ' 


guineas (and which I then termed a treaſure) 
but good God! whata _ [like a ten 
thouſand pound prize to a cobſer, the contraſt 

nearly the ſame, only with. this difference, the 


cobler might have been in health and happy, 
but I had been ill, very ill, and a poverty-ſtruck 
youth—I failed from Ireland with a fair wind, 
attended by the waft of numberleſs good wiſhes 


for my ſafe arrival in Old England,  _ 
At Cheſter I met young Mr. Bagnal, (a gen= 
tleman of family in Ireland) and as 1 was be 


come a man of fortune, we travelled poſt, like 


entlemen, and arrived ſafe in the metropolis. I 


felt myſelfin ſtep, air, and mind a very different 


perſon from what I was when I left London. 
Soon after my arrival I took leave of Mr. 


| Bagnal, and preſented myſelf with as much 


duty as pleaſure to my dear mother, as every 
ſon ſhould and ought to do, and am certain the. 
return was overpaid by her. Her joy, {urpriſe, 


and a thouſand efceteras which may be ſuppoſed ; 


and only affectionate and good mothers can feel 
ſuch heavenly ſenſations: I do not ſpeak from 
ſuppoſition, but can aver that though there was, 
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i and ever will be good parents, vet mine was 
—_=*= ſprung from the tree called the Nanpareil ;. 
can with truth boaſt I poſſeſſed one truly 
_ praiſe-worthy quality, and that was, being one 
of the beft ſons, not from any merit as a duty 
from myſelf due to my mother, but becauſe 1 
| loved and revered: her worth, and converſed: with 
my true friend. And what might be termed 
coldly that of duty, did not create the ground- 
work only of my eſteem, for all 1 did ſprung 
folely from felf-love, as making her happy was 
my inclination, pleaſure, and delight; nor do[ 
menn by theſe proteſtations ro convey merit in 
any extraordinary degree to my ſelf, for had-the | 
not been a ſenſible and an endearing mother, | 
doubt whether my good behaviour had been 
conſpicuousbeyond medioctity. The giving to 
her an account of my riches, and my friends in 
Ireland -was a feaſt; and my producing the 
1301. bill wis a dazaling fight indeed, 7 7 0 
1 in black and white letters. 

- Soon after my arrival 4 paid a wife to Mr. 
S who wiſhed me jay, though not in 2 
joyful manner. I gave him an account of my 
benefit, &c. and thanked him for his leave of 
abfence. The ſecond Saturday. after my being 
m London, as I had ſtaid in Ireland by AR 
. fton only, I went to the treaſurer's office for my 
weekly ſtipend of thirt my ſhilings, as ſtipulated in 
my article, but which at that time would only . 
bave been twenty Chillings, as the ſeaſon of Lent 
was not expired. 

On my aſking for my ga Mr. Pritchard, 
© firſt treaſurer, and Mr. Wood, | ſubaneaſurer, 
informed me, that as they had not receed any 
orders from Mr. Garrick or Mr. e 
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dared not pay me, and I could not, as they ap- 
prehended, have any right to it, but would in- 
quire What they were to do when they ſaw 
either of the managers. I argued my bin of 
payment was undoubtable by my article, byt of 
courſe was obliged to depart as I came, neither 
I % on | 
A few gays after I met Mr, Garrick in 
Bridge-ſtreet, who, on ſeeing me, inſtantly, 
with upbraiding and ſevere terms, accoſted me 
for my being ſo audacious (as he termed it) to 
call at his office for money. He added, (iu a 
ſupercilious manner) that I had met with a little 
accidental ſucceſs, in Ireland, a eircumſtance 
chat never could happen again; and he bad 
from motives of charity obtained me a retreat to. 
ſecute me from want of bread, and I repaid bis 
kindneſs With impudent aſſurance and ingrati- 
tude, This ſudden attack really alarmed me, 
as I had ſtill formed great hopes for my future 
ſucceſs Mr. Garrick's power and friendſhip 
from what he had ſo often profeſſed, though not 
yet put into practice. In my defence 1 urged, 
(with the aid of truth) that I had only been ab- 
lent upon futlow, and by his permiſſion had on- 
ly continued on the ſame granted authority, not 
having preſumed to ſtay in Dublin, though a 
ſevere and dangerous illneſs had intervened; 
but under the fanRion of that grant, and hay- 
ing an article ſor that and the following year, 
eſteemed myſelf much obliged. to him. But in- 
wardly preſuming on my right of article, I 
could not in word, manner, or obedience, in 
duty to myſelf, givè up a point I had ſo far en- 
gaged in with that great monarch, but perſiſted, 
1 e 
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that on my return to London, and his theatre, 
1 was every way entitled to my ſala x. 
He auſterely anſwered, had I returned (as he 
expected J ſhould) in great diſtreſs, his own 
goodneſs and feelings. would have allowed me the 
 falary; but as 1 afferted a falſehood, and was 
not in want, my inſolence deſerved-puniſhment, 
for there was not any ſuch agreement ſubſiſting 
between us. I, all ſecurity, and full of open 
conviction againſt him, in the face of day not 
only aſſerted my right, but haſtily produced my 
bond, which was worded thus on the back, 
« Articles of agreement between David Gar- 
*« rick and James Lacey, Eſquires, and Tate 
« Wilkinſon, Gentleman, for two years, from 
« October 24, 1757.” Here I concluded my- 
ſelf quite ſure, and of courſe felt as elate as any 
plaintiff on the gaining a verdict in his favour. 
When after a look of diſdain and a ſneer of in- 
effable contempt, Mr. Garrick ſaid, & Thou 
fooliſh pert boy, go home to thy Mamma, ſhe 
can read though you cannot; look carefully over 
the contents of your article, and you will there 
find, that on the inſide it does not commence 
till September 1758*” JI of courſe had no oc- 
caſion to ejaculate, * O upright Judge!“ but 
hung down my head and ſneaked home to my 
mother, when to both our afloniſhments it was 
really and truly as Mr. Garrick had ſaid, This 
ſhews how careful people ſhould be to read 
every thing before they ſign; and never to truſt. 
the ſeeming generoſity and good nature of 
others. The contents of the inſide of this great 
and mighty article did not take place till the 
September following, 1758. How he * 
thin 
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think it worth his notice to treat ſo inſignificant. 
an object, as he termed me ſome months before, 
in ſo mean, ſo artful, and ſo ungentleman like 
a manner, I from that time to this could never 
deviſe, unleſs through fear of my talents as an 
imitator, he held me in a contemptuous light; 
yet ſtill, ever watchful. and careful in regard to 


himſelf, he might perhaps think me worth re- 


taining fora trifling ſalary, as an exotic for his 


| hot-houſe (for he always uſed to term me his 


exotic); therefore he choſe to lock me up like a 
wild beaſt, to prevent my diſtracting his repoſe 


or his conſequence. Thus without ſolary was 


[ obliged to remain, and have recourſe to my 
philoſophy, and fit down contented ; but being 
a man of fortune as 1 then thought myſelf, 1 
went on a viſit to a new ſpot, the faſhionable 
city of Bath, to drink the waters, having bad an 
invitation from my friend Mr, Hull. My in- 


timacy with that gentleman and Miſs Morriſon, + 


now Mrs. Hull, was fixed from our firſt ac- 
quaintance the ſummer before at Maidſtone ; 


from that time to the preſent, I have ever been 


favoured with their ſtudy to oblige and. ſerve 


me, which I have never yet had it in my power 
to return according to my wiſhes. This ac- 


knowledgment J offer as a debt of honour ;+ and 
though not ſubſtantial, my gratitude and good 
opinion could not let ſlip this opportunity of 
paying a tributary compliment, to the merit of 


_ thoſe particular and worthy friends. 
My firſt appearance at Bath, was on Monday 
5 the 8th of May, 1758, for Miſs Morriſon's 

benefit. Othello, Mr. Wilkinſon, from the 


theatre - royal, Dublin; alſo, Mr. Wilkinſon 
{I Eo Will 
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will treat Mr. Fozxte with a Diſh of his on Tea. 
I was kindly received, Mr. Quin was at the 
play; the imitations were well received; but 
from my not being known on the ſtage, and not 
having had the ſanction of a Londen audience, 
the applauſe was very different from hat I bad 
been honoured with in Dublin, and what I af- 
terwards gained at Bath, when I had become 
more uſed to the ſtage by a variety of playing, 
and the praiſes and -applauſe of London had 
wreathed my brow with that all powerful (phraſe 
termed the faſhion : ſo prevalent is that word, 
that even the Siddons and. the Jordan bow: to its 
fhrine. But a fickle jade is Faſhion; and the 
firſt actreſs that thinks ſhe is Gunn will at 
times find Mrs. Faſhion a ſhallow and i incon- 
ſtant friend. EIS 
I gave Tea for Mr. Hull, om 9 the 
20th of May; and aQed tflexY(for the firſt 
time), with ed athens in the farce of the 
Author, for Miſs Ibbott. In the interim, the 
' families of the Townſends and the Hanways in 
London, were all well-wifhers for my mother's 
and my welfare, and were ever deviſing ways 
and means to advance and eftabliſh my-future 
ſucceſs; their tables, When I was in . e 
were my conſtant welcome places of reſort. 
While I was figuring away at Bath for my own 
dixerſion from May, without any engagement, 
till September following at Drury-Lane, wr 
were deliberating for my Teal proſperity m 
more than I couldmyſelf. . The Townſends had 
at that very juncture Major Strode and his lady, 
from Portſmouth, at their houſe on a viſit: 
* Strode was the brit | in commagd 8 af 
; orti- 
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mouth garriſon; at the ſame time chere were 3 
Mrs. Arnold and Miss Arnolds ber daughters, 

from Portſmouth, alſo on à viſit in London; 

they were diſtant relations to the Hanways, 
My mother who was a frequent and a welcome 
viſitor, and indeed a deſirable gueſt, being at 
dinner at the Townſepds on a grand gala day, 
and where the above ladies and gentlemen were 
preſent, the good old lady Mrs. Townſend, 
with her genuine marks of benevolence and 

| kindneſs, deſired a glaſs round to the health of 
her young friend and pupil for prayers, Tate 
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ts Wilkinſon, which was of courſe im 

Ie aſſented to, and eomplied with according to har | 
at wiſh. This gave my truly good mother an op- 
I- portunity to inform the worthy circle, that 


after all the afflictions and misfortunes that hat 
untemittingly pur ſued her through life, ſhe was, 

ſhe thanked the great Being, bleſſed with a ſen 

who made it his ſtudy to ſupport her and to be- 
ſtow every aſſiſtance in his power to render her 
latter days comfortable and eaſy. They all a. 
greed that being ſo good a ſon as my mother 
Had deſcribed, 1 deſerved 3 every 
encouragement. Mr. Jonas Hanway confirm 
ed what my mother had related, and they all 
joined in wiſhes for my ſucceſs, and a continu- 

ance of regard and duty being paid to ther al- 

lowed worth. After a ſſhort filence, Mrs. 
Strode broke out in the foollawing exclamation 
—© Good God! Mr. Hanway, @ thought 
ſtrikes me ſwift. as lightning, -whereby we can 
with pleaſure and eaſe to ourſelves be of infinite 
ſervice to Tate. My mother of courſe bomed 
and gave eager attention, as did every one 0 
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the hoſpitable table. Mrs, Strode proceeded 
with obſerving, it was then; a time of war be. 
tween France and England, 'May 1758, and we 
have at Portſmouth, added ſhe, a glorious fleet 
for the honour of Old England and the terror of 
France, in conſequence of which our little gar- 
riſon town is full of ſoldiers and ſailors, and all 
with plenty of money in their pockets, which 
they cannot bear the thoughts of keeping there 
—as ſailors in particular are never careful for 
the morrow ;—we have every year at Portſ- 
mouth a company of players, who travel alſo to 
Plymouth and Exeter: A Mr. Kennedy, an el- 
derly man, is the manager of the company, and 
be always makes Portſmouth his ſummer place 
of reſidence; the Major, herſelf, and family, 
ſhould return there in a few days, and when ar. 
rived at home would ſend for the manager, and 
then make a point of her friend and old ac- 
quaintance Mrs. Wilkinſon's ſon being engaged 
for the ſummer ſeaſon; ſhe alſo added, her 
houſe ſhould be my ordinary, and from her in- 
timacy with Mrs. Wilkinſon and her friend 
Mrs. Townſend, ſhe would introduce Tate to 
all her acquaintance ;z and flattered herſelf ſhe 
.could anſwer that his jaunt to Portſmouth, by 
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4 her contrivance and management, ſhould be 
1 profitable and pleaſant, with every reaſon for 
tis ſatisfaction, and none to occaſion regret. 
6 The party aſſembled added every aſſurance of 
1 patronage and ſupport to the theatre, and had 
N no apprehenſions, that my friends and merit 


could do ſo well as in Dublin, but they ſhould 
prove a ſample at Portſmouth, in a comparative 
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d view, likewiſe to boaſt of. This was no ſooner 
e- ſaid than done by Mrs. Strode. 

ye All theſe wondetful and agreeable particulars 
et it may be ſuppoſed were by the next poſt tranſ- 
of mitted to me at Bath, with all the joy and 
r- heartfelt ſatisfaction and partiality of a fond 
ll mother. I returned on the wing to her in Lon- 
ch don, and got equipped with what I thought ne- 
re ceſſary for a young gentleman, not omitting a 
or laced ſuit of clothes, which in thoſe days were 
{= all the faſhion, and a rich gold laced Kevenhul- 
to ler hat; and waited with impatience for my re- 
A- turn of the Portſmouth lottery ticket, which 
nd proved no blank but a prize: for Mrs. Strode 
ce and the Arnolds finiſhed the buſineſs they had 
ly, undertaken ; not like that of the law's delay, 
Ws for on their arrival at home, it was no ſooner 
nd mentioned than accompliſhed ; as when the 
C- theatrical troop arrived, the manager was ſum-- 
red moned to attend them, and he was commanded, 
er not intreated, under peril of their authority and 
N- the ſevere law -in force,. to comply with Mrs. 
nd Strode's mandate: for that company of x. 
to did not want or approve of interlopers, either to 
ſhe act the characters they poſlefled, or to give any 
by encouragement to ſtrangers ; fearing, if they 
be did grant - permiſſion, they might lead the in- 
for clination. of the town into temptation, and 
et. create an appetite for the London actors during 
of their vacation : for, many London performers at 
nad ſuch a critical time, would not have diſliked ſuch 
Tit a pleaſant trip (it being only ſeventy-two miles 


from the great city) for health and profit and 

they would have been refreſhed with delightful 

ſea breezes; and the Londoners, once admitted, 
. Would 


P 
P 
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would have diminiſhed the fame as well as the 
profit of the Devonſhire and Hampſhire candi- 
dates of the fſoek and bufkin, who baſked in the 

- ſunſhine of wealth at Plymouth and Portſmouth 
during the glorious war, ſo called by tlie poor 
players, like Mr. Cumberland's Jew, -who ſays, 
« The plague is a bleſſed circumſtance ;” and 
both far the ſame · motive ſelf- intereſt! It was 
agreed, I was to have a ſhare (as there was no 
diſtinction of emolument from Romeo te tbe 
Apothecary, all received an equal portion), 
likewiſe a clear benefit whenever I choſe to ap- 
point; and was to act from Friday the gth of 
June, 1758, until Auguſt the 14th, as often as 
called upon by the manager. My being repreſent- 
ed to him as a gentleman whom a large par- 

ty of people of aalen were determined to ſup- 
port, and not being ſufficient]y eſtabliſhed as a 
performer to cauſe any grounds for jealouſy in 
point of fame, prevented any oppoſition from 
the company to hinder the manager's compliance 
Wn with the offer propoſed for the novieiate; there- 
ore as it conveyed an idea of aiding their in - 
3 tereſts, and a refuſal would have -oceafioned 

| much difpleaſure, the preliminaries were agreed 
| co; and Mrs. Strode Wrote to Mr. Jonas Han- 
: way an account of her ſueceſs, and ſummoned 
me immediately to Portſmouth. I received 2 
- Yetter of invitation couched in genteel terms 
from the manager; and on this expected and 
wiſhed-for intelligence, I ſet off wich eaget ou- 
rioſity for the new ſcene of pleaſure; and What 
rendered it more enchanting to my youthful 
mind, was a corroboration of ſuch happy events 
- Fuddenly ſpringing up and ſnatching me from 
che brink of hopeleſs poverty and deſpair, my 
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an within the ſpate of ſeven months 3 and, a8 


in a dream or enchantment, was known and 


engaged in not only a polite circle of acquaint». 
ance, but - welcomed and received with ſuch 
flattering aſpect from every benign and friendly 
countenance, that a ſtranger to have entered tbe 
room would really have ſuppoſed I bad been a 


perſon of ' conſequence in an enviable eirele, 
Happy, happy minds, that ſned ſuch ſunſh ine 
and genial rays on the ſons and daughters of af- 


fliction! And as happy are thoſe young ladies 


and gentlemen who are favoured with {u«:h rays 
from ſuperiors as to make them obſervant of not 


only manners, but of what is really good; 
Youth of both. ſexes, when treated {ſo kindly, 
are too apt to attribute it as à compliment to 
their own ſelf ſuperiority, inſtead of truly feel- 
ing where the gratitude is juſtly gue. Indeed I 
have ſeen ſo much of ſupercilious behaviour on 
granting a favour, and ſo many inſtances . of 


affe dation and ſelf- ſufficieneꝝ on receiving, that 
truly think and believe it would have been 3 


difficult matter for one poſſeſſed of real genius 
to diſtinguiſh on which fide lay the greateſt ab- 


 furditye © + 


1 arrived ſafe at the garriſon, but not without = 


inquiries at each gate and drawbridge for my 
name, and what was my buſineſs, as the road 


from Hillſey Barracks to Portſmouth; is 8 con- 
tinued chain of drawbridges, & e. I had not 
been houſed three hours in this well guarded 
town, when à Capt. Chambers, buather to Dir 


Charles Chambers, an old friend and iotimate 


of my fatber's, and well acquainted with Cap» 


tain James Jones (formerly mentioned), af he 


Strodes, the Arnolds, and the officers, (my 
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Foot-Guards, and a Captain Scott of Cheſter, 
with three or four other officers, came, not 
only to welcome me, but Capt. Chambers, as 
my late father's friend, in the name of all his 
brother officers, gave me an invitation to con- 
ſtantly dine and ſup with them at their meſs: I 
of courſe accepted of it, and made a decent ac- 
knowledgment for the favour conferred 5 but 
my heart felt much more than my tongue could 
expreſs, In ſhort, from the introduction of the 


father. having been univerſally known, and 1 
may add, beloved by the gentlemen of the army, 
] had ſuch a general acquaintance, that there 
actually were few houſes in Portſmouth but 
where I was received, on the ſame footing as 
when in Dublin; and from my univerſal inti- 
macy, the ſtreets ſeemed to become a part of 
my own fancied proper. 
On Friday, June the gth, I appeared in 
Othello, which part 1 had founded, as Mr, 
Hitchcock obſerves in his hiſtory of the Iriſh 
Stage, on the manner, &c. I had obſerved and 
caught from Mr. Barry; and alſo gave Tea. 
The theatre was crowded to a degree; and had 

my performance, been bad inſtead of tolerable, 
it would have been attended with applauſe (the 
Tea of eourſe.was received with much approba- 

tion): but I was fond of undertaking too much 
at one time, either to ſerve my reputation as an 
actor or to the preſervation of my health as 3 
man, for my conſtitution was never one of the 
ſtrongeſt, being racked at times from my youth 
to this day with a dreadful bilious complaint; 
and an irregular life has encouraged that enemy 
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every week to convince me of its pitileſs power, 
which puſhes my feeble ſteps downward, before 
my time, from the pinnacle of fifty. I muſt 
remark, that as my reception was ſecure from 
my friends being preſent, 1 ſhould have conſult - 
ed my own eaſe, and have had patience to have. 
ſtudied better for my aum advantage, by giving 
more ſatisfaction to the audience and lets trouble 
to myſelf; but young performers have an idea 
of ſtriking the obſervers with their various; 
powers, which is a wrong and dangerous ex- 
periment. For inſtance, it would have been 
more prudent for me to have acted Othello only, 
as a teſt of my abilities, and reſerved my Tea to 
another night, for the refreſnment of my ac- 


quaintance. : 


, * 


When I look over end reell ſome of the 
nights-work I have gone through on the ſtage, 
to my infinite fatigue, it is wonderful I am ex- 


iſting to 1elate the particulars; the ſtudy, the 


labour, and the bad hours I have ever kept con- 
ſidered, ' Indeed at this inſtant I feel my 


ſtomach painful, which makes the obſervation 


occur, that perhaps could I provide a better 
leg in exchange for my broken one, I ſhould not 
be ſurpriſed, if in high ſpirits the ee 


week, I was to laugh at my own. reflections 
gravity: So true is Lord C ö 
on our courage and our fears, with every other 


ſenſation according to our habit of health, cuſ- 
tom, and exerciſe. From the ſame thought * 
imagine, ariſes the ſaying aſcribed by our ſol» 


diers of the Americans, ** They did not feel 


bold on ſuch a day.“ However from my firſt 


tage ſuccels, I certainly was bit by a theatrical 


— 


heſterfield's remarks i 


taran- 
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in tem per. 
afſſemblage of perſons ſo much as frequent apolo- 
gies; 118 the manager is often blamed from 
the pettifhneſs of the audience, becauſe the per- 
farmer is ſick; and I am ſorry to ſay, I believe 


player, of not being well received by the per- 
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tarantula, for my appetite for acting was * 
tiable. IIIneſs (unleſs very ſevere) never was a 


| reſtraint; for if able to crawl out! of bed, 1 
have often gone to the theatre much diſordered, 


and if my performance has been received with 
applauſe, have returned home recovered and 
perfeQly well: On the contrary, I do not know 
a more mortifying or diſagreeable ſituation, than 
to act to a poor houſe, indiſpoſed in health, and 


to be only indifferently received; yet theſe un- 


pleaſing circumſtances have happened to every | 


performer, from the higheſt to the Joweſt at par- 


ticular times—it is the unavoidable lot of hu- 
man life in all its ſtages. If an actor or actreſs 


be really ill, thoſe who are-well ſhauld lendevery 


aſſiſtance in their power on ſuch an emergency 
to ſerve the diner. and preſer ve che audience 
Not any thing ſours à congregated 


aftftance on ſuch ſudden diſappointments, is of- 


ten refuſed, not ſo much from ill nature in the 


diſpoſition of the actor or actreſs, as fear in the 


ſons affembled together; and beſides yielding to 


_ a'falſe pride and fancied felf-importance in the 
one fo fixed on, to ſupply the place of the ſick 
performer, which indeed might often be pre- 
vented if the audience would good naturedly 
ſupport the actor or actreſs, who in ſuch a pre- 

dicament undertakes the part, however inferior 


his or her ſituation may be in a theatre; and 
they may by ſuch kind aſſiſtance draw 1 
4 bs 885 parks | 
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ſparks of future grextneſs, which may have deen 
obſcured by not having had an opportunity df 
diſplaying them, and of nn the ſantlon 
of the public. 

But let me, i get back to Portl- 
mouth, from which place 1 had not any right 
to have ſtrayed. But I fancy myſelf in theſt re- 
marks and incidents as if I was ſpeaking to ſome 
partièular friend; and if 1 cannot e ene 
lenity, pray, in bempaſſion to yourlelf, good 
reader, as well as to me, cloſe and drop the 
book; for I neither poſſeſs wit or talents, nor 
profeſs ahy futh gifts as to furniſh me wich 
hopes of entertaining any one as a writer; in- 
deed I never had an idea, or attempted any iy thing 
of the kind. 80 J ſtand like Hope, 190 
patience to be granted to every W 5 fr prinkl 
with a few grains of good humour. If any one 
aſk, Why I now take this liberty? I will ho- 
neſtly and frankly own, that confinetment oe- 
cafioned by a broken limb, has made the year 
very tedious; weariſome, and heavy; therefore 
fit and recall paſt joys: and misfortunes-to m 
mind, and as I know they are various, I think 
they may pleaſe both friends and enemies for any 

hour that may hang heavy on their hands; and 
though time is Mowed as precious,” yet the wiſe 
people ſometimes throw an hour away, not to 
be bought back again at any price. Next, I 
value myſelf on the authority of What I felate, 
and ple my truth and honour, for the Whole 
being a recitatioh of ſtrict matters of fact only. 
Mrs, Bellamy averred che fame, but ſht took 
ſuch pains to be untrue in her acceutth, that it a 
cou not be the effect of a 8 aS 3 
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| the hints; bet, on the contrary, labour and 
ſtudy to dreſs things ſo widely different from 
what they really were. I would have ſet her 
. then, and ſhe mentions it in her ſixth 
| me; but ſhe there eee 1215 Is a 
; bad chronologiſt. 
From what I have mentioned of my Portſ. 0 
mouth viſit, it may be eaſily conjectured I was 
naturally not a little vain . my ri ſituati- 
on. I played an extenſive lift of characters, and ne 
it would ſeem incredible if not accounted for 


D en enemas 
4 / 
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| my long regular ſtudy and practice as a - 
| when mock-manager.. Some I ated with me- th 
rit, and can truly ſay, all with applauſe; ſuch ſel 
is the happineſs of being ſecure of the ood will | Sy 
4 of ſuperiors, and obtaining à general kind opi- ic 
; nion. Nay, am certain at that time, my youth 1 
| and inexperience gained me ſuch a partiality | ti 
Þ from the families I was intimately acquainted * 
; with, that they really fancied, as I was a fa- de 
- vourite among them, that I was clever, where w 
indeed I was not, and when glaringly wrong evi 

| or imperfect, would readily frame an. excuſe 
1 for me, even N 7 0 own neee of i 


; Ni W ; ww 
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| Lift of charatters. at Portſmouth, adted by Mr 
"0 Wilkinſon, from June , till Auguft 14, 17 58. 


Othello, ice. Horatio. 
Romeo, twice. Haſtings. + 5 
-  'SHotfpur. rtrtrt ! 
Lord Townlyy. Wear, four ting. 
Richard III. 3 times. Hamlet, twice. 
* ; MCaſtalio;”:; Oreſtes, twice. - 


8 »Oſm n, in the Mourn) Bride. 
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Cad wallader, fix times. Petruchio. 
*[d Chalkſtone, twice. Tea, ten times, _ 


_ 


M. B. Thoſe marked with a 1 had not bed bees: 


but it proves my induſtry to make myſelf well uſed to the 
ſtage. Ks N . ; : 


* 


During my refidence here, 1 wiſhed for 1 


nearer view of the Iſle of Wight; for it had a 
tempting and beautiful effect from Portſmouth 
ramparts. The Bath company were there at 
that time, with them I had nearly engaged my- 


ſelf on the late trip to Bath, had not Mrs. 
Strode's lucky thought intervened, and put a 


it was. That, and another eſcape of the ſame 
kind ſome years after, makes it always recur 
to my mind as the peculiar care of Provi- 
dence. Indeed the Portſmouth engagement 


ſtop to the buſineſs, and a fortunate preventative 


was a lucky golden drop of Madam F ortune's in 


every rep. — 2 5 
The Bath comedians were induced to the Ifte 


of Wight by the ſelf fame bait, that at one time = 


or the other ſeduces all mankind, that is the 
love of lucre; and which great miniſters, as 


well as great players ever have in view. The 


Bath company hearing from the clatter and the 


din of arms throughout the kingdom, that an 
encampment of conſequence was to be eſta- 
bliſhed for the ſummer, and the ladies of that 


theatre, ſhort legged and thick legged, havin 
2 predilection in favour of the knapſack, 


voted to pack up their tatters and follow th: 
drum to the Iſle of Wight. Nor are 8 os | 
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ladies ſingular in that particular; indeed there 
needs no ghoſt to inform the world that females 
of all degrees, to uſe a common expreſſion, ſet 
their caps at a red ct. 
Their theatrical Bath majeſties therefore or- 


| dered a baggage waggon, well loaded with ar. 


: up in caſe of danger, to repel the 


value, conſiſt ing of linen, clothes, 
| Funn, &. to repreſent kings and queens of 
France and England, Spain, Portugal, &c. 


mour, foils, truncheons, ſpears, daggers, and 
all the implements of war were _—_— packed 


their flat-bottomed boats, as well as to prove to 


the regiments, how ably the female warriors | 
were prepared to face the enemy. The waggon | 


was intruſted not oy with all the theatrical 
wardrobe, but with all their own private geer, 
and that ſeriouſly peaking was a property of real 


alſo emperours and eee that never were 
or ever will be; all theſe treaſures and necaſſa. 


ries were ſafely ſtowed, not forgetting the bones 


| +6 conduct and guide ſuch troubleſome and dan- 


All was intrufted to the protection of à rude 


ning not omitted, but left to the care uf the 
ſtage-Resper, who undertook, and ſaid, © He 


appertaining to Hamlet, Caliſta, &c. Their 


booriſh W iltſhire waggoner, thunder and light- 


was perfectly competent from conſtant practice, 
getous elemems. 


| © Thunder and lightning, attended b. a wor- 
' derful:echple, ſeldom: pleaſes even on the ſta ge, 


-except in the Duke of Buekingham's Rehearſal, 


where it always raiſes a laugh inſtead of a ſtorm. 


* 
* 


But doll the ae wu deſtio yet by fire the fit 


night of the waggon's journey on W | 
TMs TS . „ | | . in; 


rench in 
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plain; this is not more ſtrange than true, Mr. 


Keaſberry, now . of the Bath theatre, 


can teſtify the fact, It was not occaſioned by 


the elements above, nor yet by the ſtage thun- 
der and lightning, but by the waggoner's inat- 


tention, and not endeavouring to fave any part 
of the goods, when the machine had taken fire; 
and conſequently as no water or any affiftance 
was to be had, all the property, to a conſiderable 
amount, was conſumed, . 


The diſtreſſed and harraſſed troops muſtered N 
at Newport, where Queen Ib bot * her 8 


vourite Shakſpeare” s words — va 


% A clout upon that head” | 
86 See er. a crop ltood.” * 


— _ 


They iro as well as they polibly ds to 


open their ſmall. theatre, in the little town of 


Newport; for, then the'players argument was 
too mournful to admit much tax. 


There were four or five regiments, if not 


more, encamped there; the gentlemen of the 


army are in general theatrical and generous, and 


theſe qualities never were more neceſſary than 


after that unfortunate fire. The gentlemen 


expreſſed an univerſal deſire to make a compen- 


al for their diſtreſs, and indeed it might be 
reckoned incumbent on them ſo to have pro- 


miled and acted, as due to a debt of honour, to 
make good meir loſſes, which happened in con- 
ſequence of their defire to give theſe gentlemen 


entertainment, who were fo cooped up from 


their uſual round of diverſions ; and N 8 


ſo eſtabliſned a — as thoſe of the Bat 


Vol OT ns theatre, 
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theatre, to undertake ſo hazardous and ſo long 


a journey, had a right to expect ſupport and re- 
ſpect. I went to pay my dEvoirs to them, by 
taking a boat with only one man to row me 
acroſs the arm of the ſea which ſeparates Hamp. 
ſhire from that charming romantic ſpot, the Iſle 


of Wight. The afternoon was fine and ſerene; 


1 ſtayed with them two days, and was highly 


_ ſatisfied with its rural beauties, but on my re- 


turn the ſea ran very high, and the wind blew 


2 hurricane, which alarmed me ſo much, that 
Il was really rejoiced when I got into Portſ- 


mouth; and was greatly ſurpriſed when ſeveral 


| gentlemen of the navy told me, it was a very 


dangerous expedition, and what not one of 
them would have attempted, except on ne- 


ceſſity and duty, but not on any means by way 


of a frolick. | Shs 1 
« As one woe treads upon another's heels,” 
as Shakſpeare obſerves, ſo did another misfor- 


tune happen to my good friends Mr. Keaſberry 


and Mr. Griffith; for they had ſcarcely got 


% 


their neceſſary repairs after the dreadful confla- 
gration, when as Mrs. Inchbald's epilogue ex- 
preſſes, Down came an order to ſuſpend the 


ball;”” or in plain Engliſh, they had been there 
but a very ſhort time, when orders came for the 
whole camp to break up and march for Cowes, 


and immediately embark on board the ſhipping 
prepared for them at St. Helens, and fail on a 
ſecret expedition againſt the French; and as the 
town of Newport could not without the afliſt- 
ance of the army, provide for, or by any means 


ſupport the Bath company; ſo the players 


packed up their little 4/7 and ſailed for South- 


— 
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* 


aàzmpton, and from thence repaired to Readin 


in Berkſhire, where they continued till the ſea- 


ſon for the uſual opening of the Bath theatre. 
My benefit at Portſmouth, was on Monday 
the 24th of July, the Provoked Huſband, with 
Tea, and the part of Cadwallader; woufes. 
under full price, and by deſire the gallery an 
pit all made one price. A great houſe was of 


courſe expected. Indeed that ſeaſon, I do not 
remember there was a bad one; therefore no 


need of the traveller's talent to make it a wonder, 
that mine was a great one. 

But will not the reader ſtare at ſuch a piece 
of uncommon luck to happen, and to come on 
a ſudden burſt? for the command of the army 


was conducted ſo well, and fo ſecretly, that we 


had not a notion or even a whiſper of the kind 
of any ſuch expectations on the Wedneſday; 
but on the Friday and Saturday the town was 
crowded with officers, &c. This occaſioned a 


great houſe on the Saturday July 22, not an 


uſual night of playing; and on Sunday his 
Royal Highneſs the Duke of York arrived, and 


honoured me with his company at the play on 


the Monday, where he favoured me with much 
notice; and, as the ſaying is, the whole. world 
was there, all at Wilkinſon's benefit, Whe- 
ever remembers that expedition planned againſt 


Cherbourgh will know this account tallies to 


the day and the hour. The theatre and ſtage 


were ſo crowded, that it was difficult to per- 


form, Part of the regiment of his Majeſty's 
guards, with naval officers, and thoſe of ſeveral 
regiments, and trangers innumerable, with the 
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filled a London theatre . 
The magnificent and powerful fleet, added 
to every other brilliancy, made the whole a glo- 
rious ſight; not that any ſhip pleaſed me more, 
however gaudily dreſſed at Spithead, than our 
theatrical frigate, ſo nobly adorned on my be- 
nefir night; and to mark my fingular good 
luck, in three days they were all embarked; the 
wind was fair, and away they failed, for the 
a glory of Old England. BBVA 
My Tea the night of my benefit was of great 
ſervice not only there, but was remembered and 
related as a matter of merit in the little village 
called London. 85 oY . 
Colonel Cæſar, of the guards (Mrs. Wof- 
fington's defender and protector) was at the 
play, and ſaw and felt the force of my imitation 
of that lady. „ 1 8 
I was introduced. to ſeveral gentlemen, with 


marines, &c. all combined could eaſily have 


a. aa. ß , ß on. radia” 


at that time my acquaintance firſt commenced 
with the late General St. Leger, which con- 
tinued till the year of his death; he honoured 
me with being my particularly attached and in- 
timate friend, as all my Vorkſhire acquaintance 
can teſtify. The laſt dinner he had at his own 
houſe at Park- Hill, I was with him by parti- 
cular invitation, as alſo Capt. Smelt, who ac- 
companied him to Dublin, where death ſnatched 
away my friend and patron, Wich the truly 

accompliſhed nephew of General St. Leger an 
intimacy I cannot boaſt, but can exultingly 
mention the honour of many favours and acts 
of kindneſs—not* paid to my own deſerts, -* 


* 


7: 
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by a compliment which originated from his cer- 


tain knowledge that his uncle, the late (zenera} 


St, Leger, was not only my patron, but ho- 


noured me with his friendſhip.—One of the 


bleflings I long for (during my ſhort remainder - 


of life) is, that I may ſee that gentleman ſituated 
in rank and affluence equal to, the Prince's 
friend, and his own moſt ſanguine expeCtations, 


accompanied with many years to enjoy that proſ-. 
perity with health, ſpirits, and increaſing hap- 


pineſs; let my ſituation be what it will, I ſhall 


always rejoice at never-fading laurels circling 


the brows. of Colonel St. Leger. 


Colonel Thornton, of the Yorkſhire Blues, 
was alſo on the Cherbourg expedition, and with 
whom I could boaſt the honour of continued 


friendſhip in London, till 1 loſt him as I did my 


Genera}, for death ſweeps all. Colonel Thorn- 
ton was one of the moſt lively tavern friends 1 


ever knew. 


After the combined circumſtances of luck at 
Portſmouth I returned with a full pocket, all 
| elated, to London, not having in the leaſt a 
contemptible opinion of my own abilities. Sue- 
ceſs makes people vain, and in truth, without 
a touch of vanity, © little worthy would be re- 


ſolved or done.” 


Without a ſpice of this ſaid vanity performers 
would not have courage to ſuſtain the ſhock and 
proceed For at the 5% the ſtage has its bitters 
mingled with its ſweets, which cannot be known 
till taſted and experienced, for ſurely no other 


profeſſion can be ſo fickle and precarious: In- 


deed I know of no compariſon compatible, but 


a ſimilitude to the moſt ſplendid ſituation in this 
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world, which is the court: For notwithſtanding 
the jump of difference and the ſeeming imperti- 


nence of the aſſertion, it is certain that the ins 


and outs of courts, with many etceteras, leave no 


doubt of the reſemblance being ſtriking, ſtrong, 


and appoſite. 


My time in London, till the houſe opened 


in September 1758, being only three weeks, 


was very pleaſant, and I was chiefly employed 


in relating my Portſmouth adventures, with a 


deſcription of guns and drums, and the wonders 


I had ſeen performed by the army and navy: I 


had all the great names as familiar in my mouth 


a⁊⁊ãs houſehoſd words. When by reflection my 
cConceit was a little cooled, I waited on my ma- 


ſter Garrick once more, in a frock trimmed with 


gold-lace, which made him dart his eyes through 


my Weak brain My firſt words after my falus 


tation were, „Sir, what am I to make my firſt 
appearance in, and when!“ for now 1 was 


not ſo timid and afraid of this lord of lords and 


ruler of princes, as I was the year before when 
L acted as his groom, and rode his hobby-horſe. 
He was on this eaſy queftion ſo full of hum—s 

and ha-s, and hey, why, now, yes, they, now 
really I think—that finding nothing could come 
from nothing, I very ſoon obliged him by re- 


tiring, as I was certain he wifhed my abſence: 
and having pleaſed my youthful vanity, by not 
having preſented myſelt before him in ſuch po- 
verty-ſtruck habiliments as I formerly had done, 


1 may be allowed at that time to pronounce my 


conduct excuſeable, as ft was boyiſh, for I was 


not nineteen till the 7th of November ſollow- 


ing.—Indeed he told me that day, as he _ 
. : 
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had done, that he hated exotics, and I was one: 
Hut in a few days he ſent me Prince Volfcius 
in the Rehearſal, which I reliſhed very well, as 
I thought the run of the verſe and the ſituation 
would fit in a ſtriking manner for me to exhibit 
a likeneſs of Barry, and that I could make it have 
a ſudden and entertaining effect on the audience; 
but Garrick certainly was in hopes I would re- 
turn it, as not thinkihg it of conſequence, and 


afford him an opportunity. for anger, which 


would have kept me at a diftance, and prevented 


my daring to be troubleſome. 
On the morning the play 


* 


of the Rehearſal 


was called, I Was convinced the above conjec- 
ture of mine was right. Why, hey, now 
Wilkinſon,” ſays Garrick—** Hey, now, What; 
hey—a—I think now that you—W hy, Crofs— . 
now, now, here, you, you, have ſent this part 
now to this lad; I muſt not truſt him with this 
Volſcius ; you know I muſt have ſome ſteady 
perſon to depend on— Packer, now, hey, Packer 
—for if Wilkinſon does it he will be at ſome ot 
his d—d tricks and be taking off, or ſome d—d 
or another Do, Croſs, take the part 


thin 


back from Wilkinſon, 
thing. elſe for him.“ ; 


- 


* 


Volſcius was of courſe 
retired amidſt the ſneers and laughter of his Ma- 


and I will think of ſome- 


taken from me, and I 


jeſty's company of comedians, with Garrick 


ſaying to them all, “Did you ever now ſee ſuch 
a d—d exotic? he would have deſtroyed my. 


* 


whole play of the Rehearſal and be d d to him.“ 


Here my greatneſs received a ſtab, though not 


deſervedly, as it muſt be granted my ambition 


had not been infolent when 


— 


contented witn 
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Prince Volicius for a firſt appearance as Mr. 
Somebody on a London ſtage; and what a falling 
off was it to have ſuch contempt thrown upon 
the Portſmouth Roſcius Indeed I was not or- 
dered to wait in plays as in the preceding ſeaſon, 

but was quite unemployed, yet I received my 
weekly ſtipend of thirty ſhillings regularly 
Early in October I met lord Robert Man- 
ners, who was croſſing James-ſtreet, Covent- 
Garden, and whom I had forgot to mention as 
one of our party at Park-Gate and Holyhead on 
my journey the year before to Ireland. In 
Dublin he was very kind to me, and whenever 
we inet, in the park or'in the ſtreet, he always 
ſtopped or walked with me for eight or ten 
minutes chat. in Tie 
When I ſolicited Lord Harcourt, ſome few 
years ago, to intercede with his Majeſty for a 
renewal of my York and Hull patents, I was 
| highly favoured by my fellow traveller, Lord 
| Robert Manners," for the permiſſion he gave me 
of his name to Lord Harcourt: He ſaw me 
twice in his ſitting- room below ftairs in Groſ- 
venor-ſquare ; he declared he could chat, but 
| he could not write; he was a picture of reve- 
rence and decay, for he had dignity to the laſt, 
but death ſeemed entirely. to bave full and faſt 
hold; he aſſured me he ſaw no viſitors, therefore 
this permiſſion was the more kind; he com- 
plained of excruciating agony, and in a very 
ſhort time after, that worthy, friendly, brave 
ſoldier, and nobleman departed this life. _ 
On Lord Robert Manners ſtopping to ſpeak 
to me in James- ſtreet, after one of our uſual 
ehats, he wiſhed my ſucceſs in London migat 
5 e bo LG a equa! 
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equal that of Dublin, and we parted; but he i 


had no ſooner left me than, as L was purſuing 
my walk, a ſtrong voice iſſued from a dining- 
room window with great vehemence, calling 
out—** Wilkinſon! Wilkinſon! Wilkinſon !”? 
I looked round, and ſoon fpied my Mafter 
Foote, as he was termed.—His having treated 
me ſo very inhumanly during my illneſs in Ire- 
land, and not having heard he was then engaged 
at Drury-Lane, had determined me, from 
the time he quitted Dublin, never to trouble 
myſelfas to any future intimacy or acquaintance 
with him; but life's chapter of accidents is ſo 
various, and hangs by ſuch nice threads, that 
there is no direCting, being directed, or adviſed 
for the beſt, It would certainly have appeared 
very rude not to have complied, with fo ſmiling 
and earneſt a ſummons, and after ten minutes. 
converſation all my flights and wrongs were for- 
got and forgiven; and ſure if ever one perſon 
poſſeſſed the talents of pleaſing more than ano- 
ther, Mr, Foote was certainly the man. I can 
aver in all my obſervations that I never met 
with his equal. Mr. Garrick, whom I have 
dined and ſupped with, was far inferior to him 
in wit or repartee, as indeed were perſons of rank 
and degree; for Nature beſtows not all her graces 
on the great or opulent. Mr, Foote was not 
confined to any particular topic; he was equal 
in all; religion, law, politics, manners of this 
or any age, and the ſtage of courſe. Indeed 
a poliſhed ſtranger would find it rare to meet 
with ſo many agreeable qualities for the con- 
viviality of any company ſo combined as in a 
lociety with Mr. Foote,. This is not the tri- 
wy ff.. Wt 
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bute of flattery to his memory, but a piece of 
J iſtice my own impartiality demands; for it 
would be deſpicable indeed to point out his foi- 
bles, and not be ready to atteſt his good qualities. 
As a wit he is too well remembered, and far 
beyond my abilities to deſcribe, As a blemiſh 
to his entertaining and improving qualities 1 
muſt, as a relater of truth remark, that all theſe 
_ ſhining talents did not dazzle or anſwer the eager 
expectation, unleſs he himſelf was the ſole object 
of every directed eye; for if a man of genius 
(1 will ſuppoſe a Murphy or a Henderſon) had 
flipt in a good ſtory, or had given any enter- 
taining information, and thereby gained the ap- 
probation and merit of the flowing ſouls, Foote 
+ - Not only immediately felt leſſened, but could 
not „ his chagrin and jealouſy; and 
the inſtant the gueſt had taken his leave and de- 
parted, he could not help expreſſing himſelf with 
great contempt, and aſking the perſon or per- 
ſons. remaining if they had ever heard ſuch 
dd nonſenſe as that man had been uttering? 
and added expreſſions of wonder why the hounds 
at table ſhould be entertained with ſuch abſur- 
dity. But, indeed, to give the juſt picture, 1 
muſt add, as a true hiſtorian—had the company 
left him in the beſt humour, ' thoſe very ſpiris 
were only reſerved for the expoſure of each per- 
ſon's failure or particular manner, and which 
"moſt people, more or leſs, have, as à certain 
appendage, tagged to human nature: nor did 
that happen in a leſs but even in a ſtronger de- 
gtee to himſelf; for his own peculiarities were 
more extravagant than any perſon's whole pait, 
or geſture, or hiſtory he might choofe to record 
1 ni 8 | Oe ks Hee. N or. 
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or divert himſelf with; and if not given imme- 


diate credit for what ne aſſerted againſt the ab- 


ſentee, he would vigorouſly fly to his happy 
reſerve of never failing fiction, Which was veiled 
under ſuch an appearance of truth, aided' by 
wit, humour, and great vivacity, that he | 


nerally made converts, who, from irreſiſtible 
impulſe, / obeyed his laughing mandates, It 


was, policy to defer, as long as poſſible, quit« 
ting the room where he was monarch, as it was 
certain, the inſtant of any one's exit, without 


Joſs of time, to be ſerved up, raw or roaſted, to 


the next comer, and that without mercy, al- 


though the. perſon had on the hour of his adieu 
conferred on Mr. Foote an obligation of the 
utmoſt — ſervice: This idea cannot be 


better exemplified than by Mr. Murphy in his 


excellent and entertaining comedy of Know pk | 


own Mind. — Tus ſpeech runs tnus: 


52 could not you Nay till oy back; was « try aer 


| My trait of Mr. Foote is true ; ; wh 1 think I: 5 
may aſſert, when Mr. Murphy wrote that line, 


he wrote it as if Foote had at that: inſtant been 
at his elbow. 


Mr. Foote poſleſſeds. with all theſe Foibles,: ; 


mingled excellencies, generoſity, and humani- 
ty; but vaſt oſtentation was annexed to them. 


His table was open he loved company at that 


table, and if they pronounced his wine had a 
ſuperior flavour, you could not bhaye' drank- 


- 


he himſelf have been gra- 


tified till. be had . his claret my” 5 me boſt | 
vg” ae Ht 9925 Ne fu: 
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_ Now Garrick was always on 2 fidget, eager 


for attention and adulation, and when he 


thought himſelf free and adored, would prattle 
ſuch ſtuff as would diſgrace a child of eight 


years old in converſation with its admiring and 


dating grand-mamma. His heſitation and ne- 


ver giving a direct anſwer, aroſe. from two 


cauſes—afteCtation, and a fear of being led into 
promiſes which he never meant to perform; and 
therefore By—nay—why—now if you will not 
— why I cannot ſay but I may ſettle that matter, 


and as I ſhall ſee you on Tueſday, - why then 


Hey! you know that But Mrs. Garrick is 


wWuaiting— and you now—I ſay now—hey—now 
Tueſday. You will remember Tueſday ??— 


As to money he ſeldom when walking the ſtreets 


had any, therefore could only lament his ina- 


bility to give to a diſtreſſed ſupplicant; but if 
greatly touched“ Why Holland,” or any 


other perſon that was with him, ** Cannot you 


now advance half-a-crown,. and be d- d to 
you?” which if Holland did, was a very good 
joke, and for fear of ſpoiling the jeſt, he never 
paid Holland again. As to his vulgar vein of 
humour, which really deſerves no other epithet, 
when I was to perform the part of Bajazet, 1 
ſhall in time and place take the liberty to relate 

one ſtrong proof, though I confeſs I think it too 

groſs to mention, and therefore it requires an 
apology, and if it falls into a fair lady's hand, I 


give along warning, no leſs than twelve months, 
and requeſt ſhe will take Sir Clement Flint's 


advice in the Heireſs, and ſkip over the leaf. 
would wiſh to avoid meanneſs, abuſe or falſe- 
hood, and give an exad and candid trait of Mr. 
IE. ONES FILE 5 Garrick 
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Gar rick and Mr. Foote, with theirſhades ; but 
by no means to obſcure their lights and good 
qualities, and hope I ſhall prove my words on 


flo 3 e 3 an OY TU 3O 


> 3 
1 


his heart ſo well, that if you give me permiſſion 


the examination of the ſum total, and that 


my readers will ſay, my accounts are given 


in like a. juſt ſteward, and with thoſe gen- 


tlemen and myſelf, the reckoning ſhall be fairly 
bas. et i 4 : 3 

[| muſt beg pardon, for having left Mr. Foote 
ſo long a time waiting in his dining- room in 
James-ſtreet; he eagerly repeated his aſtoniſh- 
ment at not having ſeen or ever heard from me, 
he was quite anxious to know what I had been 
doing fince he laſt ſaw me in Ireland, and what 
and when I was to appear at Drury-Lane ? not 
having a doubt of my ſucceſs, let the character 
be what it would! He had the repeated pleaſure 


* 
7 — 


of meeting with his friend Colonel Thornton, 


ſince his return from the late expedition againſt 
Cherbourgh, who told him, that he was ac- 


quainted with me at Portſmouth, and had been 
much entertained with my performances at that 


theatre. Mr. Foote inſiſted on my ſtaying din- 
ner, which invitation I could not refuſe ; after 
dinner, and while the glaſs was circulating, he 


ance at Drury-Lane, as his pupil, in a farce 
he had newly furbiſhed up, and titled the Di- 
verſions of the Morning; and added, You 


that dirty hound Garrick, does not mean to do 


vent your doing well be aſſured he will. I know 


— 


to 


- AN 
* . 


intimated a wiſh I would make my firſt appear-. 


— 
"# 


. muſt, 'WHkinſon,: plainly ſee and be convinced 


you any ſervice or wiſh you ſucceſs; but on the 
_ contrary he is a ſecret enemy, and if he can pre- 


- 


A 


b 
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to aſk for your firſt attempt on his ſtage, and to 
be in my piece, the hound will refuſe the mo- 
ment I mention it; and though his little ſoul 
would rejoice to act Richard III. in the Dog 
Days, before the hotteſt kitchen fire for a ſop in 
the pan; yet I know his mean ſoul ſo perfectly, 
that if on his refuſal, I with a grave face tel] 
him, I have his figure exactly made and dreſſed 
as a puppet in my cloſet, ready for public ad- 
miration; the fellow will not only conſent to 
toe acting, but what is more extraordinary, 
his abject fears will lend me money, if I ſhould 
ſay IL want it,” This I muſt own ſeems a ſe- 
vere picture, but the traits are from the life, 
and a true delineation of character; from which 
a perſon who had not been acquainted with Mr. 
Garrick, might be led to ſuppoſe he was a weak 
man, but it was far from being really the caſe; 
for his underſtanding and quickneſs of compre- 
henſion with fire and vivacity, were infinite; 
My at repartee, Foote having the advantage, 
e ſunk in compariſon ; but his real penetra- 
tion far exceeded Mr. Foote's ; and his great 
caution bad brought on the Hey—now— 
0 „„ 5 
But reader, I ſhall be in a better humour with 
bim by and bye, and he with me, where of 
courſe I ſhall think he appears to more advan- 
tage; however that baſk of ſunſhine did not laſt, 
but changed like April, and was inconſtant as 
the wind, Foote never was in awe of Garrick, 
but ever treated him with the moſt cutting ſatire, 
and well knew the way to profit from Garrick, 
was by always acting on his fears. Mr. Mur- 
phy uſed frequently to treat Garrick in the lame 
F MO ACE manner, 
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mannet, if he expected to obtain juſtice, when 


connected on matters of theatrical buſineſs; 
and indeed Mr., Murphy continued a teaſer to 
the Roſcius till the year of his death, Whenever 
he met him in company. If 1 have uttered a 


falſehood, I beg Mr. g will correct me, 


whom I have not ſeen ſince February 1778, at 
which time he conferred an obligation, and re- 


| lated a whimſical ſtory of their meeting in a 


mixed company, where Mrs. Garrick and Miſs 
More, the authoreſs, were of the party, 


However ſtrange it may appear, though Gar- 


rick made avarice his idol; yet fear was ſo pre- 
dominant to preſerve his fame, ſo all alive, that 


his own ſhadow, if he thought it obſcured his 


greatneſs, would be ſufficient'to alarm and dif- 
FM repoſe, bo nr Io 
With very little thought 1 aſſented to Mr. 
Foote's propoſal, which 1 juſt now mentioned, 


of playing in his farce; and verily” believe if I 


had not, that I never ſhould have had an op- 


portunity of appearing on Drury-Lane ſtage, 


unleſs in ſome part totally unfit for me, when 
Mr. Gatrick would have ſaid and publiſhed he 
had really out of charity done all he could to 
ſerve me, but found it was impoſſible to make 


any thing to the purpoſe of ſuch a blockhead ; 


I ſhould then have been diſcarded, and what 


would have been more fatal, Pope Garrick's 


denouncing damnation would of courſe have 
rendered all my ſtruggling for fame in vain; 


for as Sancho ſays, Give a dog an ill name and 


The winter of the year 1758, was produc- 
tive of many material theatrical reyolutions. A 
. | C 


— 


Mz moins of 


ſudden and unforeſeen ſtroke happened at Dru- 
ry-Lane, by the unexpected loſs of Mr. Wood- 
ward, the entire ſupport of all the comedies 
where Mr. Garrick was not concerned, as his 
Marplot, Foppington, Sir Fopling Flutter, 
Duretete, bore teftimony ; and he was of great 
importance in many where Mr. Garrick was 
principal; ſuch as his never equalled Bobadil 
and Mercutio, Mr. Garrick being Kitely and 


Romeo; all the pantomime department reſted 


entirely on the ſhoulders of Woodward. In 
ſhort, the loſs of that gentleman was ſuch, as 
put fo dangerous a- hatchet to the tree as made 
the old bark to tremble, not only for its bran- 
ches; but an alarm even of the cutting up the 
root of the venerable oak, that had flouriſhed on 
that ſacred ſpot, and which had been dedicated 
to the Muſes for ages, and ftood many a threa- 
tening blaſt and tempeſt. Had they not at that 
juncture been remarkably feeble at Covent- 
Garden, by the loſs of 3 and others, the 
tears of Old Madam Drury would have had 
additional cauſe to low. Woodward, not to 
his praiſe or wiſdom be it recorded, left his 
enviable ſituation, being in poſſeſſion of every 
comfort and affluence, and ſecure of the hearts 
and ſmiles of the public, and on terms of amity 
with Mr. Garrick; yet with all theſe advan- 
tages he fled, which he never repented but 
once, and that for altogether. Wood ward and 
Barry ſeduced from both the theatres, Mr. and 
| Mrs, Walker, formerly Miſs Minors, (both 
living now I believe) Mr. Jefferſon, Mr, Ver- 
non, and alſo ſeveral uſeful performers, a ſe- 
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7 cut in a regular catalogue of ſtock- acting 
plays, „ 
T hat the loſs of ſo many performers, with. 
Woodward at the head of ſuch a deſertion from 
the royal ſtandard, was conſiderably. felt is cer- 
tain; but Garrick's name was a tower of 
ſtrength : He therefore in a great degree ſtopped 
the breach by his own force, preſenting him- 
{elf early after this revolt, not only in his cha- 
racters of never failing command of attraction, 
but by producing himſelf as a new Marplot, 


&. and this chaſm in his theatrical army, oblig- 


ed him as a wiſe general to be more pliant, and 
enter into an engagement with Foote on his 
own terms, with me to act in his diverſions of 
the morning. Revolutions in the real ſtate, 
occaſion the ſame compliance from policy, and 
like Mr. Bayes's Rehearſal has its ſudden changes 
of government; inſtances need not be traced to 
ſhew the in and the e 
Mr. Garrick had that year, during the ſum- 
mer vacation, met accidentally with- a young 
gentleman, an intimate friend of mine, with 
wham (on the loſs of Woodward) he took in- 


finite pains, and formed a great partiality and 


' friendſhip for him. He made his firſt appear- 


ance that year at Drury-Lane in Captain Bra- 
zen, in the Recruiting Officer, early in the 
month of OQober. I dined that day with my 


old acquaintance Mrs. Wier, near Pall-Mall 


(mentioned long before) of Harrow; to this 


lady I ſhall again have occaſion to recur, With 


Mrs. Wier Jodged not a young lady, though 


named Miſe Roach, and in truth, an affected, 


bold, artful, (1 dare not ſay plain) rude, diſ- 
VVV agreeable, 


—— 
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agreeable, woman; with Mrs. Wier dined alſo 


Mr. Baker, manager of the York company, 
Here I refer to an inſtance in the early part 
of this work; and remark how uſeful attentive 


civility turns out, from whence there can be 


no reafon at the time'to expe& an advantage, 


My good behaviour, when I was thirteen or 


fourteen years old to this Mrs, Wier, grew in- 
to a laſting eſteem which continued the acquain- 
tance, and was the whole and ſole occaſion of 
bringing about, by that accidental meeting, my 


- being manager of the York theatre. 


For ſtrangers of any reputation were then ne- 


ver admitted to play at York or Hull; which 
rule had I abided by, thoſe ſtages had been on a 
more ſolid foundation than at the preſent day. 
I perceived while at dinner an oddity of humour 


and manner in this elder]y gentleman, that de- 


manded reſpe& and eſteem; and I alſo felt re- 
ally an attachment for his apparent marks of 


worth and benevolence; this led into a ſtrict in- 


timacy, while the old gentleman remained his 


few days in London. — He wiſhed I would viſit 
him at Vork as a friend (I was not known at 


that time in London as a performer); and I re- 
gretted the loſs of that worthy character when 


he left the capital. After dinner we took a 


coach from Pall- Mall to the theatre, and when 


arrived there hundreds were on their return 


No room—no room, was the cry from every 


part of the houſe! Mr. Baker, with the ladies 


returned home; but, I from privilege, of courſe 
had admiffion behind the ſcenes. My friend 
was received with candour, warmth, and unt- 
verſal applauſe ; his perſon and manners were 


uncom 
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uncommonly genteel, and highly finiſned. A 
good repreſentation of the real Fine Gentleman, 
it is often lamented, is feally ſeen on the ſtage, 

and to the truth. of that obſervation I ſubmit; 
but at the ſame time let it be noticed, that in 


perſons of the firſt ſtation in life, aided with 
every requiſite accompliſhment, all the neceſ- 


ſary ingredients are ſeldom conjoined either in 


the real Fine-Gentleman or the real Fine Lady, 


ſo as to equal the expanſe .of our ideas. Read 


Sir Charles Grandiſon, and we ſhall find the 
poet has furniſhed him with a handſome and ac- 
compliſhed | perſon, his mind with manlineſs, 


_ taſte, feeling, generoſity, courage, diſcretion, 


aſſiſted with all the arts and aids of education: 


But few, very few ſuch paragons have been 
really ſeen, though, like the unicorn, ſuch. 


exaltation of the mind and perſon may perchance 
exiſt, Now an actor of underſtanding, and 


education, muſt certainly be in a good ſchool. 


for attaining eaſe, who -performs before hun- 


dreds nightly, and part of that collected audience 
conſiſting of the firſt perſonages; and it is poſ- 


ible the beſt ſpeaker in the Houſe of Commons 
if put really to act on the ſtage would feel not 
only awkward, but likely inferior, in point of 
repreſentation of the Gentleman”  __ 

The true Fine Gentleman is an arduous taſk 


freedom and expreflion to the actor, even in the 


to attain in the moſt exalted ſtate, and rarely to 


be viewed near perfection (unleſs as viſionary) 
either at the court, the bar, army, pulpit, or 


the ſtage, Indeed at the palace, eaſe, elegance 


of manners, and liberal education, with ever) 
attendant accompliſhment muſt give the true 
2 8 poliſh 


% 
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poliſh and deportment, and ſhine more EY 


ſpicuous there than in any other department of 
life, as certainly the great circle will ever be the 


only criterion of true taſte and faſhion. But 
let us be informed of the moſt finiſhed character 


at any period, and enter our ſenate purpoſely to 


view the perſon and manners of the paragon ſo 
famous and extolled, I think from obſervation 
1 may almoſt venture to affirm the real:ty would 
certainly fall far ſhort of expectation. As a 


point in proof, about eight years ago I had the 


opportunity of _— a great man's maiden 
Commons: The toncs 
of voice ſeemed truly captivating (though he 


ſpoke not at that time in favour of court politics) 


my ſituation Was ſuch J could not at the inſtant 


gain a glumpſe at the faſcinating prodigy. But 


when afterwards, with infinite pains and diffi- 


culty, that ſatisfaction was obtained—Lo! 


\ 


How the great man lefſen'd to my view. 


The reaſon is demonſtrative, true perfection 


is ſeldom found in Nature's works, fo many te- 
quiſites being neceſſary” to the combination, 
renders it as difficult to find as the longitude. | 


The late Lord Cheſterfield employed his pen 
over numerous pages to illuſtrate this; yet with 
all his knowledge, labour, and pains, he could 


not create or realiſe. In ſhort, the real Fine 
Gentleman may truly be termed the phcenix, 
and that phoenix rare, Great Britain, in our 
preſent golden days, may boaſt riſing daily to 
full bloom, adorned with every art, humanity, 
and honour, that can fill the noble breaſt 


Would 


r gammm e 
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Wuuld the Lord Cheſterfield (juſt mentioned). 
could be. reftored to one hour's life, he then 
might cloſe his eyes with tranſport, and from 
his quivering lips proclaim, he beheld all his 
boundleſs wiſhes gratified, when he viewed his 
favourite, graces all uni ited 1 in 


The PRINCE. of Walks. 


But to return, the young hero who played 
Capt. Brazen had more eaſe than any young or 
old actor I] ever remember, and in drawing his 
{word he threw all other performers at a won- 
derful diſtance by his ſwiftneſs, eaſe, grace, and 
ſuperior elegance; to him, was Mr, Garrick 
afterwards much. indebted: for the applauſe he 
received in Hamlet in the fencing ſcene: with 
Laertes, as he performed that character, and 
there *twas viſible Mr. Garrick' s pupil was the 
maſter. After the play was finiſhed I paid my 
reſpects to the young gentleman, returned back 
to my company, and gave them an exact defſ- 
cription of the new adventurer's good TOrTUNEs. 
which I did with true pleaſure. 

Mr. Baker was ſeldom in London, but. came 
to ſupply the loſs of the York heroine Mrs. 
Dancer, after that Mrs. Barry, now Mrs. 
Crawford, who had eloped with Mr. Dancer 
to Barry's new Dublin theatre, by a repair of 
coarſe plaiſter, in engaging the goblin Miſs 
Roach, a horrid ſpectre, as a ſubſtitute for 

rs. Dancer with her merit, and then in her 


prime of life. Miſs Reach however under- hw: 


took 
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took to be the York Lady Townly, &c. But 
when ſhe. made her appearance, was ſo indif. 


ferently received, that in conſequence of it, 1 


do not believe ſhe acted three nights the whole 


ſeaſon. She had a good benefit, and that e · 


torted by really good acting, as ſhe attended 


maſs conſtantly and ſo devoutly, that ſhe was 
thought a ſaint, though little nun's fleſh in her 


compoſition; for ſhe would have debauched a 


whole convent. She had much art, a cunning 


underſtanding, and a, flow of ſpirits, yet affec- 
tation that would have been ſurfeiting in a 


beauty; but ſhe flattered well, and to, flatter 


well requires ſtudy and caution if well done 


there is no doubt of its 1b. Haber ſwallowed. 
aker into a belief 


| ſhe poſſeſſed great abilities, and the public, that 
ſhe was a good roman but it muſt have been 


She however wheedled Mr. 


without her head. 
Before the middle of OAcber, Mr. Foote had 


ſettled preliminaries with Mr. Garrick for his 
two exotics (as he called Mr. Foote and myſelf) 
to appear in the ſame piece. Mr. Foote then 


requeſted me to do Bounce, as a pupil to Mr. 


Puzzle, in the Diverſions of the Morning, a 


part I had refuſed when in Dublin; but now as 


an old ſtager, from my practice at Portſmoutb, 
and being in health and vigour, I had not the 
ſome excuſe or objection, though it was a fa- 
tiguing ſcene. It was advertiſed: in i the follow- | 


8 ing manner: * 


DIVERSIONS OF THE MORNING. 


Principal v7 8 
Mr. FOOTE, 


1 Mr. 


— 


Pay M5” 1 wwe A. el ew 


* 
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Mr. HOLLAND, 


| Mr. PACKER, : 
NA with others, EW” 7 | 
"0 And Mr. WILKINSON. 


Without: my firſt appearance, which certainly ö 
was unkind and unprecedented, as it did not in- 
troduce me to the candour of the public, which 


they ever grant to a young performer and novice 


on the ſtage. - However this is an after thought; 
for [ was at that time highly gratified with the 


large letters in which my name was printed, a 


foible natural to every candidate. Soon ir 
this farce was known by the town to be in re- 


hearſal, ſome Mrs. Candour gave my friend 
Mrs. Woffington the alarm, who ſtill lived and 
exiſted on the flattering hopes of once more cap- 
tivating the public by her N rays of 
beauty (born to bloom and fade); and who de- 
clared ſhe was aſtoniſhed on hearing I had ſur- 
vived my preſumption in ireland, in daring (to 
be the devil in her likeneſs there) to take her 
off. Colonel Cæſar of the guards, who it was 


whiſpered at that time was ſecretly married to 


Mrs, Woffington, had been, as mentioned, at 


Portſmouth the night of my benefit, when the 
Duke of Vork and moſt of the principal gentle- 


men of the army in the kingdom were at that 


time aſſembled, and were moſt forcibly ſtruck 


with the- ſudden and high entertainment they 


received by ſeeing their favourite Woffington. 


when ſhe was ſo little expected; and indeed 


the 
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the exactneſs of manner rendered it certainly 


as a performance of that kind, far beyond me- 
diocrity. „ 
She was ſo alarmed on Mrs. Candour's intel. 


ligence, and not without foundation of truth, 


of my being engaged, and worſe than all to 


make my firſt appearance conjunctively with 


Foote at Drury-Lane; that ſhe thought it 


highly prudent for her fame and peace, from 
what materials of intelligence ſhe had collected 


as to the imitation of herſelf in Dublin, to en- 


deavour by every means of ſubtlety and force 
to counteract, prevent, and by authority put 


an effectual ſtop to ſuch a procedure, which ſhe 


judged would hurt her mind: All this was 
natural moſt perſons would do the ſame for 
the moſt trivial cauſe, and this in fact was no 


more than trifling Not any perſon likes to be 
a ſubject of ridicule. When ſhe was firſt made 


acquainted with my appearance in Queen Dol- - 
lallolla, ſhe declared by the living God, ſhe. 
was amazed the fellow was not ſtoned to 
death in Dublin!“ But her own treatment of 
me might have fully convinced her, that ill- 


nature is too apt to find countenance, particu- 


_ if exciting contemptuous merriment. 


On deliberation Mrs. Woffington deputed 


| Col; Cæſar to wait on Mr. Garrick ; he related 
his ohjections in point of delicacy and honour | 


concerning any affront, however light, re- 


flectedly thrown on that lady. He faid to 
Garrick, he ſhould not be ſurpriſed - 
- if young Wilkinſon had ſucceſs on ſuch 
an attempt; for, without the ſanction of a 
London audience to render it faſhionable, he 


ER knew 


— 


7 
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knew it was poſſible, having been a witneſs to. 
his ſaid imitation- at Portſmouth ; and as the 
_ ſame performance might render her, as an ac-. 


treſs, ridiculous, and as ſhe was at that time 
under his protection, his intention as a viſitor 
to Garrick was to inform him, if he permitted 
ſuch procedure or achievement from Mr. Wil- 
kinſon on his ſtage, he muſt expect from him 
(Col. Cæſar) to be ſeriouſly called upon as a 
gentleman to anſwer it. Mr. Garrick imme- 
diately not only acquieſced, but expreſſed a de- 
teſtation of any ſuch performance, (bleſs his 


good nature) and | actually believe would not 


have been diſpleaſed with receiving an order 
from the Lord Chamberlain, for a prohibition 


of the whole of Mr. Foote's or my exhibition, 
had it not proved at that juncture very conveni- 
ent to make every ſhew of novelty to attract the 


town to his grand London principal booth of the 
fair. My appearing at all, and the being at- 
tended to, was neither Mr. Garrick's wiſh nor 


intention, if to my advantage; he therefore 


willingly obeyed the Colonel's mandate in be- 
halt of his once lovely and admired Peggy. In- 


deed he could have done no leſs to ſave appear- 


ances, for where he had formerly ſo proſeſſedly 


avowed a tender paſſion. Mr. Garrick. coin- 


cided in opinion, that ſuch an attempt on the 


merits of Mrs, W offington's acting would be illi- 


beral and-unwarrantable in the higheſt degree. 


The day before the piece was to be aCted he 
ſummoned Foote and me, andrelated the above= + 
mentioned particulars, and informed us that his 
word and honour was engaged to. Colonel Cæſar 


mat Mr. Wilkinſon ſhopld-not take the libert 
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to make any line, ſpeech, or manner, relative 
to Mrs. Woffington, or preſume to offer or oc- 
caſion any ſurmiſe of likeneſs, ſo as to give the 
leaſt ſhadow of offence, on any account -what- 
ever. This I ſubſcribed to on Mr. Garrick's 
commands, and Mr. Foote became my bail for 
the ſame—for Garrick was really on this matter 
very uneaſy with Foote and Wilkinſon, his 
d enter. 8 
Mrs. Woffington I ſhall ſeldom have to re- 
view again in theſe ſheets ; and if the reader re- 


collects, IL have not been ſparing of her good | 
1 either as an actreſs or a woman: what b 
1 bave mentioned as to myſelf is only what be- l 
longs to my hiſtory, but no pique from what [ 
bad long ago paſſed ; and hope when ſhe died, b 
if ſhe favoured me with a thought, ſhe forgave V 
me as I now do her: for had I been in her e 
place I think I might and ſhould, too probably, of 
have acted the ſame as ſhe did. And by the b. 
ſame rule, had Mrs. Woffington been Mr. th 
Wilkinſon ſhe might not have acted with ſo uy 
Ile ſpleen—but that perbaps the reader will fay | ir 
is a compliment to me.. l o 
The Diverſtons of the Morning was at length m 
produced in October, and to an overflowing the- ; 
atre.—Curiofity was univerſally raiſed, to ſee | We 
Mr. Foote's pupil, as I was called, and to this the 
hour by many believed. Mr. Foote's acquain'- | A 
ance were numerous, and of the firſt circles ; 5 


and he took every precaution and care for his 
dun fake (for fear of failure or party) to have 
me ſtrongly ſupported, and he blazed forth 
- Wilkinſon's wonderful merit, as on my ſucceſs 
he intended what he put into execution, which 


at 


quain'- | 


ircles ; 3 


for his 


to have 


forth 


ſucceſs 


which 
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was, to give me the labouring oar and make 
myſelf a number of implacable enemies; and as 
to the money 1 brought, be judged it only ſafe 
and fit for his own emolument. / 
In the ſecond act of the farce he, ſurrounded 
by his pupils, (as Mr. Puzzle, their inſtructor, 
called me on as Mr. Wilkinſon) — Mr. Wil- 
kinſon I was received with every pleaſing 
token by the firſt audience in the world for 
candour and liberality for ſuch London cer- 


teinly is when unbiafſed ;—it moſt aſſuredly 


commands and deſerves that appellation, 
found myſelf much more alarmed than I expe&- 
ed I ſhould have been, for the very name of a 
London audience ſtrikes terror to the performer; | 
but that as well as other audiences are not al- 
ways judges for themſelyes : for party, ſpleen, 
envy, hatred, and malice can form ſo man 
different opinions, which, ſcattered like 1205 
bane up and down the pit, without preſerving 
their own reſpect, as may; and often does, with 
wanton cruelty deſtroy many an actor and ac- 
treſs. Theſe things (bleſſed be God) only 
ſometimes happen and will again.—Infankes 
may he given not to be denied. 

The 55 between Mr. Foote and myſelf 
went off with great eclat; on my departure from 
the ſtage, while he did his puppets, &c, the 
audience grew. very impatient. by ſeeing my 
exit, and judged that was all the newa&tor was 
to do; and feeling a diſappointment, from mur- 
muring they grew impatient, and at laſt burſt 
out into vehemently aſking for Wilkinſon, on 
deſiring to be informed if that was the only | 
omi . were to expect from that 1 
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gentleman? This loud interruption was not 


paying him his accuſtomed attention, and he ay 
ſeemed much nettled ; however, he bowed, and fir 
ſaid the new performer was only retired for a lit- Fo 
tle reſpite neceſlary for his following part of the ine 
entertainment, This anſwer was approved, 1 
and Mr. Foote was proceeding, but the little the 
_ clamour had N and diſturbed the minds of the 
the gods, and John Bull, as well as their god- ol 
* ſhips, thinking Mr, Foote meant to depriye 1 
them of part of their rights, though they could WM the 
not tell what, as they had not all heard Mr. WI the 
_ Foote's apology. diftinQly, again repeated, 
.« Wilkinſon! Wilkinſon P'—Foote at this 
ſecond interruption grew really offended, and 
having ſecured the lower houfe, he ſtopped and 
ſaid to Mr. Manly (Holland who was on the * 
ſtage with him) Did you ever hear ſuch fel- * 
lows? D—n it, they want the fifth act of a * 
Play before the ſecond is over !”—And as what * 
he ſaid generally paſſed current, this occaſioned Hog 
an Univerſal roar, and all went on peaceably, M 
and with great good humour, till the appointed 
time for my ſecond entrance, which was near 
the concluſion—the people, eager to applaud T 
they knew not why, or what, but full of expec - ever 
tation that ſome : age performance was to be gro 5 
produced and, indeed, to give an account of Gar 
the approbation, the ſudden effect, the inceſſantſi in „ 
laughter, would argue ſo much of the fabuliſt, on 
and of dear ſelf, that it would ſurfeit even me t0 forks 
read; and if ſo, how. would an entire firange! Au 


x bus opinion 1 Therefore et it ſuffice, that 2 ; 
every thing ſucceeded that night that cou 
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not 33 e; op 
| gratify the pride, vanity, and moſt ſangui 

By wiſhes of a young man greedy for fame. * he 
mM farce finiſhed with my performance, and Mr. 
Foote on my bow made his own, not attempt- 
"red ine to proceed, and was himſelf in great rap- 
OVEC, tures for reaſons before hinted at ; but when 
Js of the curtain Was down he went on and aſſured 
7 the audience he was much honoured by their ap- 
* probation, and with their permiſſion would the 
Be next night repeat the ſame piece again which ö 

they had expected he would do, and returned 


. the uſual tokens of their approbation. 

t this ; TS Ee 

, and 5 CIP „ö bags by 6 7 

d and 1 5 OF MY IMITATIONS WERE, 
Ra bite Sranzs . é in Capulet, | 

> what Ms or ure gant 2 _ Y in Oreſtes. MET 
pot re OTB, |». . - + inthe Prologue, 
eab| en wy 5 oy | 1 3 e 
it 1 With ſeveral others. 8 

s near! e x i 

pplaud 8 1 | „ | 
_ 1 he next night the houſe was jammed in 
f to de Pan's part—the | morning of which it was 
unt of G rumoured that the actors of Covent- 
celan Cerden were highly enraged—that Mr. Sparks 
Abuliſt, 0 par ticular was really diſordered on the occa- 

n me 10! on— Hollan called at the theatre and in- 

range! 4 Mr. Garrick and Mr. Foote, he had 

emptu-Ml | ually heard. that Me. Sparks was ſo much 

de, that Rpt and unhappy, that he had taken to his bed 

it coul _. 1 ill; Foote immediately 
grain * (in his laughing manner) that it ecuſd 
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not be true, or, that it muſt be a d d lie; 
for he had met his wife with two pounds of mut- 
ton-chops on a ſkewer for her huſband's dinner, 
This impromptu occaſioned a hearty green- 
room laugh: for though the actors in general 

difliked Foote at that time, and ever did until 


he was a manager (a wonderful inſtance indeed) 


as they did not reliſh his writings on.account 


of the freedoms he often took with the profeſſion, 
aich always, when introduced, the actors and 
managers were generally mentioned in a degrad- 


ine light; and though he knew the public re- 
liched the ſeverity, yet in fact it was not gene- 


rous or neat to dirty his own neſt inſtead of 


cCleanſing the theatrical ſtable; and his having 
bern free with the performer's mode of playing, 


had occafioned very little regard from any, and 


from ſeveral a fixed hatred. He hed a number 


or enemies in private life: Indeed many domeſ- 
tic characters ſeverely felt his comic laſh, which 
was ſmarting to hoe 

but ſtill his univerſal acquaintance, his wit, 


humour, open houſe and entertaining qualities, 
raiſed him ſuperior to his maligners, and in 


general he rolled in luxury and indolence. It 


would have been much more unfaſhionable nòôt 


to have laughed at Foote's jokes than even at 
Quin's—— Quin's were moroſe, ſtrong, and of 


a particular vein of humour, like the characters 
he ſucceeded in—as the Old Bachelor, Ape- 
mantus, Sir John Brute, Gardiner, Ventidius, 


Falſtaff, &c. each of which bear a likeneſs of the 


man; and there were often well-pointed ſtories 


related of him in books, ſuch as Humphrey 


Clinker, and many like publications, which 


will 
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will either juſtify or condemn my aſſertior . 
But Mr. Foote was irreſiſtible, ſpontaneous, 
and not confined to manner or character; for: 
wherever he aimed his humour and raillery he 
ſhot the object as it flew by his quick fancy, and 
all with a ſuperior degree to his opponents. 
When Mr. Garrick was at the nyon rehear-- 
ſals, he ever was on the liſten, and if he heard: 
| Foote and the performers joking, would enter 
all full of whim, and Mected caly affability ans 
equality, and made himſelf one of the laughing 
group, and at every jeſt of Foote's appeared tc 
pay particular tributes of ſurpriſe, applauſe, and: 
attention; but when in turn he related what he 
had ſtudied and prepared as very comical, if the. 
ſame repetition of approbation as had gone be- 
fore attendant to Foote's humour was wanting. 
to his, he has been cut to the ſoul at finding 
Foote's ſuperiority, which was generally tue 
conſequence when both were pitched for battle 
and eager for victory at the game of repartee and 
ſparring ſarcaſm; and which was frequently 
granted to Foote by the courtiers and adulators 
of Garrick, even depending on the ſmiles of 
their maſter, and under the apprehenſion of in- 
curring the terror and loſs of favour from of- 
ended majeſty, + %; Og oO 
One great reaſon, as a man of wit, for 
Foote's ſuperiority on ſuch convivial meetings 
was, that he, like the American felt bold, knew - 
his ſuperiority, which was raiſed by the perfect 
knowledge of Garrick's fears, and which made- 
Foote fo eaſy,” that he gave not himſelf the 
trouble to hate. Mr. Foote would frequently. 
ſay to Mr. Garrick, ** Bleſs-me ! we have been 
11 laughing, 
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laughing away our time; it is paſt- three 
_ o'clock; have you and Mrs. Garick enough for 


a third, without infringing on your ſervants 
generoſity, for I know they are on board 
wages? beſides, the kitchen-fire may be gone 
out if it be one of your cold meat days, or if one 
of Mrs. Garrick's faſt days, I cannot expect a 


dinner on emergency.” On Foote's repeating 
ſuch a whimſical jargon Garrick would act a 
laugh like Bays, though all the joke lay like 


Mr. Bayes's—in the boots. 
Many whimfical meetings have I been at be- 


' tween thoſe two great geniuſles, and truly en- 


joyed them from that time to the preſent. But 
Mr. Foote's knowledge of Garrick was but ſu- 


Ch perf cal when compared with Mr, Murphy's; 


'tor Mr. Murphy's cool 20 ſenſible penetration 


made him a perfect judg of the whole inward 


ſoul of Mr. Garrick, while Foote, without 
perplexing himſelf with the fatigue of thinking, 


was contented with flighter materials to garniſh 


his merriment, and which amply. ſatisfied his 


love of ſatire and. cheerfulneſs. To ſpeak ſeri- 


- ouſly of theſe gentlemen—why Foote ſhould 
| have entertained ſuch an inconceivable diſguſt 
to Mr. Garrick I.cannot deviſe, unleſs from 


that implacable attendant, more or leſs in the 


human breaſt, called envy, which ever haunts 


a theatre, That Garrick had much reaſon to 


be offended with Foote is certain, and that he 


inwardly hated him is as certain; nor is that to 
be a matter of ſurpriſe, as Foote was ever en-. 


deavouring to expoſe, and even, if poſſible, to 
injure him: He gloried in it, and ſeized every 
- opportunity to have a cut at him and ſerve him 
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and | Foote always attributed the favour done 
from fear, not generoſity ; yet it certainly was 


Foote has been in awkward ſituations for want 


anſwerable. 


ing on different ſubjects, he fell into a reverie, 
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up as the maimed, not perfect Garrick—unleſs - 
to acknowledge perforce, like Colley Cibber, 
who allowed (but with great difficulty) to Mrs. 
Bracegirdle, that really Garrick, he believed, 
had merit, but Foote : never introduced his de- 
ſerts, or heard of him as an actor with pleaſure, 
or allowed him any credit for his theatrical abili- 
ties, but wiſhed the cotiverſation was over; or, 
if obliged to give his ſentiments, would con- 
clude with, « Wes, the hound had a ſomething. 
clever; but if his excellence was to be examin- - 
ed, he would not be found in any part equal to 
Colley Cibber's Sir John Brute, Lord Fop- 
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pington, Sir Courtly Nice, or Juſtice Shall“. 


And ſo the world goes round. 


But uſtice bids me ſay in favour of Mr. Gar- | 4M 
rick, that to my knowledge he often affiſted | 
Mr. Foote with ſums of money, not trifling, 


an obligation, and that ſervice tendered when . | 


1 * 


of caſh, and to relate facts on all ſides I am here 


# 


| —— Nothing extenuate or ſet down aught in malice, 


The following anecdote of Dr. Ichnſon and 5 
Garrick Roſeius may be relied on. 


* 2 * 


Doctor Johnſon, being with F oote, Holland, 5 
oodward, and others, on a party at Mr. Gar- 
rick's villa at Hampton, as they were converſ.- 
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needle to the pole: on peruſing the title pages 
of the beſt bound, he muttered inwardly with 
_ ineffable contempt, but proceeded on his ex- 
ploring buſineſs of obſervation, ran his finger 


the volume diſdainfully upon on the floor, the 


vexation, While the moſt profound ſilence and 
attention was beſtowed on the learned Doctor; 
but when he ſaw his twentieth well - bound book 
taus manifeſtly diſgraced: on the ground, and 
expecting his whole valuable collection would 


reſtrain himſelf, but ſuddenly cried out moſt 


yo pon will deſtroy all my books! 1•— At this 


at Garrick's expence; as well as that of his 


of choice viands. 
; Ge to rehearſe over the ſcenes of my ſecond 


' night's performance. 
we of the theatrical tribe like to ſee, and term 


alarm the firſt exhibition had given, but by 
many who were inimical ta my performance, as 
- well as thoſe who approved of it; for ſeveral 

actors had e rquzed their friends to cruſh 
me 


4 


from which 25 attention was Iran by the nt 
cidenta}ly caſting his eyes on a book-caſe, to 
which he was .as naturally attracted as the 


down the middle of each page, and then daſhed 


which Garrick beheld with much wonder and 


ſhare the ſame victim fate, he could no longer 

vociferouſly,— Why dn it, Johnſon, —you, 
John on raiſed his head, pauſed, fixed his eyes, 
and replied, ** Lookee, David, you do, under- 

ſtand plays, hut you know nothing about bons! 
which is d occaſioned an irreſiſtible laugh 
having given them a good dinner, with plenty 

Bur if theſe are to be my memoirs, it is ne- 


The houſe was what 


chuck Full in every part, not only from the 
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me in the ſhell if pofüble, and not only ſcotch 
the ſnake but kill it. On my firſt entrance 
there were marks of diſapprobation, and on my 
ſecond ſounded to me at ſuch an alarming 
height, that I thought all was over; but the 
multitude of well wiſhers, and the number 
whoſe curioſity had been raiſed, longed to be 
ſatisfied, and bore all before 1 and very 
trifling marks were heard or ſuffered after, fal. 


ficient to create any great tremor or uneaſineſs: 


—to be conciſe; the oppoſition: proved a fa- 
vourable circumſtance, for it fixed me as the 


Faſhion, and ſuperior to my maſter Foote as au 


imitator, . and I. was triumphantly. given out 
again with as much ſatisfaction to three parts of 
the audience, as if I had been an actor of the 


firſt conſequence on thoſe. boards. A little 
ill- nature evidently ſhewn is the luckieſt cireum- 


ſtance that can happen to an author or performer 
of any merit; 35 but bewale of a great deal... 


A angle critic will not ca. look bigs”. 
Harmleſs and pliant as a ſingle twig ; _ 

But crowded, here they change, and tis not 7 BP 
For twigs, whey bundled up, become a rod.. 


This little piece went on in a moſt gourlthing | 
ſtate till about the fifth or ſixth night, when 
Mr. Sparks of Covent Garden theatre felt him- 
ſelf ſo i by my attack on his acting, 
(which truly was a very pictureſque one, and 
thoſe who remember him and me at that time 
will allow what | have here ſaid) that he waited 
on Mr. Garrick, and requeſted he would not 


| ſuffer him, as a man of credit in private life, 
and an actor of eſtimation | in n public, to be de- 


ſtroyed ü 
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ſtroyed by ſuch an illiberal attack on his [iveli. 
hood; and, as it ſtruck at his reputation, hop- 
ed he would not permit it in future as far as re- 
garded himſelf, whom it had rendered miſerable. 


—— Garrick ſaid. Why now hey, Sparks! 


why now, bey, this is ſo ſtrange now, hey, a 
—why Wilkinſon, and be d d to him, = | 
tell me he takes me off, and he takes Foote off, 


and. fo, why you ſee that you are in very good 


_ company.” —< Very true, Sir,“ ſays Sparks, 
„ but many an honeſt man has been ruined by 
keeping too good company — and then Sparks 
made his bow and his exit. Mr. Garrick, how- 
ever, came to the theatre at noon, paraded with 
great conſequence up and down the ſtage, ſent 
for me, and when I obeyed the mighty ſummons 
| he was ſurrounded by moſt of the performers: I 
fancied it had been. fome lucky good-natured 
thought of his to ſerve me; but. why ſhould 1 


DO 


. ' Down, brify devil, WER 


* 


For he ſoon convinced me to the contrary, as he 


began a ber lecture with “ Now, hey, d—n 


it, Wilkinſon I- now, why will you take a 
liberty with theſe gentlemen the players, and 
without my conſent? you never conſulted or 
told me you were to tate off as you call it: —hey, 


why now, I never take ſuch liberties. In- 
deed I once did it, but I gave up ſuch d -d 


impudence *. Hey now, that is I ſay - but you 


: * And 30 ſaying this the good Manager forgot he 2 
d, thoſe arts that cauſed himſelf to riſe- 
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and Foote, and Foote and you, think you ar * 


managers of this theatre. But to convince ou 
of the contrary, and be d d to ye +, I here 
order you, before theſe gentlemen, to deſiſt 
from taking any liberty with any one of Covent 


Garden theatre; and I think it neceſſary to 


avow and declare my abhorrence of what you 
have done, and at the ſame time to diſclaim my 
conſent or knowledge of it :—I do not allow 
myſelf ſuch unbecoming liberties, nor will I 
permit them from another where I am manager; 


* 
; * 
* 


and if you dare repeat ſuch a mode of conduct 
1 ite 


after my commands, I wi 
of your article“ - which was three hundred 


pounds. Here I felt my ſelf in a fine predica- 
ment; here was a ſudden fall to all my greatneſs, 


and a haſte to my ſetting.— The actors and 


actreſſes, one and all, applauded the goodneſs 


of Mr. Garrick's heart, and ſneered at the 


temptibly 
folk, &c.. 


And had Garrick gone and pronounced— 
« And now to dinner. with what appetite ye 


may, —it would have heightened the reſem- 
blance, if I may be allowed to compare ſmall 
things with great ——I was exceedingly em- 


half earneſt. 


you the penalty 


+ A common expreffion of Mr. Garrick's,—in half jeſt, 
9 barraſſed 
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lowered pride of an upſtart mimic and his im: 
tations. I ſtood like Cardinal Wolſey in the 
third at of Henry VIII. when looked on con- 

by the Lords Surry, Norfolk, Suf- 
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barraſſed and mortified, when up came to me 
Dame Clive, who ſaid. aloud, Fie, young 
man! fie!” and declared it was imprudent and 
ſhocking for a young fellow to gain applauſe at. 
the expence of the players, waoſe reputation 
with the public reſted in their good opinion, 


and the performers ought to appear quiet, 


peaceable, and well behaved, and not act in ſuch 


an hoſtile manner as I had done with thoſe gen- 


tlemen who endeavoured to get a livelihood.— 


„Now,“ added ſhe, 1 can and do myſelf 


take off, but then it is only the Mingotti t, 
and a ſet of Italian ſqualling, devils who come 
over to England to get our bread from us; and 
1 ſay curſe them all for a. parcel of Italian 
bitches; —and fo Madam Clive made her exit, 


2 and with the approbation of all the ſtage lords 


and ladies in waiting, whilſt 1 ſtood Lke a pup- 
py dog in a dancing- ſchool- when Mr. Moffop, 


the turkey-cock of the ſtage, with flow and 


haughty ſteps, all ereR, his gills all ſwelling, 
eyes diſdainful, and hand upon his ſword, 
breathing, as if his reſpiration was honour, and, 


like the turkey, almoſt burſting with pride, 
began with much hauteur—** Mr. Wilkinſon ! 
 phew ! (as breathing grand) Sir, —- Mr. Wil 
kin—ſon, Sir, I fay——phew |!-—how: dare 


you, Sir, make free in ,a public theatre, or 


even in a private party, with your ſuperiors? If 


you were to take ſuch a liberty with me, Sir, 1 


would draw my ſword and run it through your” 


body, Sir / you ſhould not live, Sir *—and 
with the greateſt pomp and grandeur made bis 


AF 
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departure; - his ſupercilious air and manner was 
ſo truly ridiculous, that I perceived Mr. Gar- 
rick underwent much difficulty to prevent his 
gravity from changing to a burſt of merriment ; 
but when Moſſop was fairly out of fight he 
could not contain himſelf, and the laugh befin- 
ning with the manager, it was followed with 
avidity by each one "who could laugh the moſt 
— and all anger with me was for a few minutes 
ſuſpended, and certainly Moſſop's Don Quix- 

ote-like manner was irreſiſtibly diverting, and 
pleaſed every one but me, who ſtood alf their 


brunts, for 1 did not feel myſelf in a cheerful - | 


mood; yet good humour was ſo prevalent, that 
1 could | not refrain from ſmiling, and at this 
time can laugh very heartily whenever'I bring 
the ſcene into my mind's eye. Preſently entered 
Foote, loudly finging a Pre ench ſong to thew 
his breeding, and on ſeeing ſuch a group of 
actors on the ſtage, pronounced like Witwou'd, 
« Hey day! what are 1 all got together here 
like 10525 at the end of the laſt act!“ —ihen 
ſaid he had called at Mr. Garrick's houſe, and 
was informed he ſhould find him at the theatre; 
for he wanted to fix on two or three plays 
wherein he would act on the nights of his Diver- 
ſtons in the Morning, Mr. Garrick then aſ- 
ſumed much ſerious conſequence, and related 
to Mr. Foote the ſtate of affairs — that he had 
received ſtrong repreſentations from Covent 
Garden theatre, and had, from motives of hu- 
manity and conſideration, reſolved to put a ſtop 
to Wilkinſon's proceedings, and that Mr. Tate 
muſt that night perform the part of Bounce 
only, and at his peril to * his orders; and 


that 


\ 
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that after his exit as Mr. Bounce, the piece 
muſt finiſh with Mr. Foote's performance, and 


no more Wilkinſon. te If indeed now—if 
Wilkinſon could have taken me off, as Mrs. 
Garrick ſays, why now as to that I thould have 


liked it vaſtly, and fo would Mrs. Garrick, — 
But I again enforce Wilkinſon' s not appearing 
on my ſtage a ſecond time” 
aſtoniſhment Foote aſſented: But had I been in- 
truſted or acquainted with chicanery and the 
myſteries behind the curtain of a London the- 
atre, (though to this hour ! am not above half 
perfect) my wonder would not have been. ſo 
great. 


1 went from the playhouſe. in Feen iP 


and to m 


retired home with a heavy. mind, though only 


' three, hours before I had left my lodgings all 
elate, and with a heart as light as a feather ; but 
all my alertneſs was gone, and I entered with a 

| boſom overpowered with ſhame and diſappoint- 
ment, and ſhould not have been ſurpriſed had! 
been affronted. in the fireets as I went to and 
from the theatre; for I every day received in- 

cendiary letters, and the rage and anger of ſome 
particular performers. even , bordered. on in- 
Veterac . 


As the evening ieee I went and pre- 


pared myſelf for Bounce only, according to 
| o:der, and when Bounce WAS foiled retired to 
the gree n- rom; - but am certain both Mr. 
_ Garrick. and Mr. Foote bad planted perſons. in 
the houſe to call for Wilkinſon, becauſe Mr. 
_ Foote had not gone through half his perfor- 
mance den che call for me was univerſal; 


which 


— 
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which could not have been the caſe, as it was a 
repeated piece, and the time not come for my 

ſecond appearance as uſual, had not ſome ſub- 
tlety been uſed in the buſineſs. As for my own 
part, I am clear I was perfectly innocent, not 
having any. knowledge of the town, .or by any 
means; at that time, knowing how to raiſe a 
clamour of the kind ; therefore ſome chicanery 
muſt have been practiſed in the affair. ö 
thought Mr. Foote had been prepaſe] with 


ſufficient reaſons for the omiſſion, and that he © 


would have explained them to the audience, 
and the farce be no more repeated. But no 
doubt now remains with me, that, notwith- 
ſtanding the lecture I had received in the morn- 
ing, it meant more than reached the ear; and 
the event which followed was the reſult of in- 
genuity, which by a develop of characters, I 
think 1 may honeſtly venture to give a bold 
gueſs how the matter really was, though -at 
that time it did not ſtrike my mind. —— The 
clamour continued when Mr, Foote retired 
from the ſtage, and Mr, Garrick ordered the 
lights to be let down, which conſiſted of fix 
chandeliers banging over theſt age, every one con- 


taining twelve candles in braſs ſockets, and a 


heavy iron flouriſhed and joined to each bottom, 
large enough for a ſtreet paliſade. This ceremo- 
ny being complied with, Mr. Garrick, ſaid, it 
would, with the lamps alſo lowered, be a con- 
vineing proof to the audience that all was over; 

but this only ſerved, like oil thrown on flames, to 
increaſe the vociferation. On Garrick's per- 
ceiving this, he came to me in the green-room, . 
and with ſeeming anger and terror aſked me, 
How 1 had dared to cauſe a riot and diſturbance 
s 4” : » ' in 
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in his theatre, and ſend a ſet of blackguards in- 
to the houſe to call for me ? All I could urge in 
my horrid ſituation was, aſſerting my ignorance 
of the matter, which was of no avail; and 
while I was proceeding with my aſſeverations in 
piano— the forte broke out into outrageous tu- 
mult—What was to be done! I replied, I 
would run away; but that Mr. Garrick ſaid, as 
matters ſtood, could not be ſuffeted. Foote! 
— Foote !—PFoote !” was echbed and re-echoed 
from every part of the houſe : He had been 
ſtanding with the moſt perfect caſe, and laugh- 
ing all the time; but being thus Joudly fun- 
moned, obeyed the call of duty, and on the 
ſtage inſtantly preſented himſelf; and when 
there was interrogated, Why, Mr. Wilkin- 
ſon's part of the farce that had been fo well re⸗ 
ceived was omitted? Mr. Foote made an 
harangue, and obſerved, if honoured with their 
patience to hear him, he would endeavour to 
explain, and he hoped to their ſatisfaction ; on 
this ſilence enſued. He ſaid, he was exceed- 
ingly ſorry to have given cauſe for being called 
to an account for any motive of their diſplea- 
ſure; begged reſpectfully to aſſure them, that 
as to the omiſſion of Mr. Wilkinſon's latter per- 
formance, it had only. been introduced by way 
of entertainment, not with intention of injuty to 
any individual whatever; for a harmleſs laugh 
was all the young gentleman had aſpired to— 
nor could he have meant more, and by ſo do- 
ing, to add a trifle for the entertainment of the 
public; and Mr. Wilkinſon had defired him to 
.. remit his grateful acknowledgments for the 
kind indulgence they had honoured him with: 
But very unfortunately what had only been humbly 
4 k offered 
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offered as harmleſs, had been baſely miſcon-. 


ſtrued into wickedneſs; for Mr. Garrick and 
himſelf, (Mr. Foote) had Teceived remon- 
ſtrances and cruel reflections from certain per- 
formers, alledging that they ſuffered in their 
reputations, and as: reputations were not flender 
materials, in conſequence thereof, Mr. Garrick 
and himſelf from motives of generoſity had 
yielded to ſuch importunity and allegations, and 


| had cheerfully ſacrificedthat part of the entertain» 


ment; as by ſo doing they added happineſs and 
private peace to others, however beneficial the 


continuance of it might have been to the the- 


atre; and ardently hoped their conduct on the 


' occaſion; was ſuch as merited not only the par- 


don, but the approbation of the audience, and 
which ſhould ever be their Rudy to merit and 
obtain. 33o»'.f BY 4 
This declamation inſtead of pacifying, was 
treated with marks of anger and contempt, and 

an univerſal cry for Wilkinſon !—Wilkinſon ! 
—On which Mr. Foote advanced once more, 
and ſaid, as for his on peculiarities, if they 
could afford the leaſt entertainment, Mr. Wil- 
kinſon was at full liberty to exerciſe his talents 


to their utmoſt extent; and then added archly, 


(for the which I have reaſon to think, the ma- 
nager did not find himſelf in the leaſt obliged) 


he believed, nay was aſſured, Mr. Wilkinſon 


might as far as feſpected Mr. Garrick, without 


any reſtrictions, take the ſame freedom. The 


cry was tor me immediately to appear, and that 


without delay; Mr, Foote promiſed I ſhould 


be inſtantly produced, and took leave with a 
general plaudit, For, as Mrs. Bellamy ob- 
e N © ſerves, 


— 


— 
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ſerves, Mr. Town and John Bull, would have 
their own way and not be in the leaſt controlled. 
It may eaſily be ſuppoſed mine was a perplexed 
ſtate, being in every point circumſtanced very 
diſagreeably, and not a friend to ſpeak to me. 
On Mr. Foote's return to the green-room, he 
laid hold of my arm, and ſaid, I muſt go on the 
ſtage that moment. And what muſt 1'do 
when J am there?“ ſays I: „O!! replied he, 
e any thing— what you like, and treat them 
with as much of me as you pleaſe.” “ Aye,” 
but ſays I, „ what does Mr, Garrick ſay? for 
without his orders I cannot proceed.” © Hey 
—why now—Hey!” fays Garrick, © Why 
now, as they inſiſt, I really do not fee, that I 
am bound to run the hazard of having a riot in 
my theatre to pleaſe Sparks and the reſt of the 


Covent Garden people ;—and if my are. not 


ſatisfied with your ſerving up Mr. Foote as 2 
diſh—why, it is a pity, as I to-day obſerved, 
but you could give me; but that you ſay is not 
poſſible with any hopes of ſucceſs —Why now 
—haſte—they are making a deviliſh noiſe ; and 
ſo, as you have begun your d——d taking off 
hy go on with it, and do what comes into 
your head, and do not in future plague me with 
your curſed tricks again. So Sam Foote pop- 

_ ped the Exotic on the ſtage; there was no time 
to be loſt, as they feared bad conſequences,” I 
was afraid to go on, but on the ſtage I was ac- 
tually puſhed by Mr. Garrick and Mr. Foote, 
and my hair did ſtand on end like quills upon 

the fretful porcupine. The curtain was drop 
_ped, and the branches alſo down on. each fide. 
My fright was apparent, but Mr. Town ſoon 
, LT ED - cheered 
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cheered my ſpirits, as there was not one diſ- 
ſenting voice in the whole audience. I began, 
and very freely with Mr. Foote, and then was 
for revenge but the of was, No, no—go 
on, go on!” and many ſaid aloud, Damn it, 
take them all off!” 1 took the hint, and was 
encouraged at ſo furious a rate, that I went 
through a long courſe of mimicry with great - 
eclat, having permiſſion, as I thought: My 
diſtreſs of the morning all vaniſhed, and was 
exchanged for the moſt delightful feelings in 
the evening ; being all elated, and on a mort 
reflection, relying on Garrick's declaration, as 
the words of truth, when he had twice declared 
nothing could pleaſe bim or Mrs. Garrick more 
than a well executed likeneſs of himſelf as an 
actor: but note, good reader, in this point 1 
had not acted with honour, but duplicity ; for 
whenever he had jokingly aſked me What 
ſort of a ſubject I could make of him?” I al- 
ways anſwered, ** I never could form any re- 
ſemblance r for his manner and tones 
were ſo natural, and his voice ſo melodious, 
that any imitation was impaſſible.“ This he 
greedily ſwallowed and believed (charming 
flattery !) but in the cloſe of my performance, 
that remarkable night, the audience were won- 
derfully ſurpriſed and tickled, on beholding ſo 
_ unexpectedly a reſemblance of the incomparable 
Roſcius, which incr. aled my pelt to Wen a 
degrekt, that 
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1 determined to give the audience a good 
meal, and finding my firſt attack had made a fa. 
vourable impreſſion in their opinions, I ad- 
vanced without mercy, cried havock, and 
prody uced Mr, Garrick in three characters. 


LAX Belov'd Regan, thou wilt ſhake to hone 
What I ſhall utter - thou pg” ne'er have 
thought it 
Thy ſiſter's naught: © nas ! ſhe has ty 4 
Ing ratitude like a ſharp tongu'd vulture here; 
1 ſcarce gan ſpeak to thee, | 


This ſpeech ſet me a-going, e 5 


n e and cauſed great effect by my be- 
ing lucky in the thought and the application. I 


had two long plaudits for pronouncing a few 


words; but thoſe words were in Garrick's man- 


ner and required time: they were from Biron, a 
part he had only firſt performed the year before, 


the play being revived and altered to ſhew Mrs. 
_ Cibber:to advantage; and has of late ſeaſons 
proved equally ſo to Mrs. Siddons, | 


 BinoN, I come to bim 

f "Tis Belford I ſuppoſe, he little kay | 
Of what has happen d here; I wanted him, 
Muſt employ his fricndſhip, and REI 
Oh! Ob! c. & . | 


I was not contented ok - a burſt of en- 


couragement, | mob ſ poke as Garrick, from 


 Hanuzr-For O! it cannot be—— + 
| But I am pigeon-liver'd, and ck 3 
To make oppreſſion bitter; or ere this 
1 ſhould have fatted all the region kites 
5 With this flave's offal. --Bloody, bawdy villain! 
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Names, treacherous, lecherous, kindleſs 
_ villain! 
Why, what an aſs am I? this is moſt brave, 
That I the ſon of a dear father murdered, 
Prompted to my revenge by heaven and hell, 
Ml uſt, like a whore, unpack my heart wi h words, 
And fall a curſing like a very drab —— 
A Cullion — fie upon t e my brain !— 


And: at the laſt line I made my finiſh and exit 
in his manner, with loud acclamations, and 


was all alive, alive O! But for me perſonally 


to recite theſe peculiarities, would give a much 


better idea, than even the ableſt pe can ny 


deſcribe. 
Aſter this night all oppoſition or affront was 
dropped, and the enraged performers were ad- 


viſe to let me die a natural death, as the moſt 


prudent method; for, by oppolite means, they 
rendered Wilkinſon popular, and by not taking 


umbrage be would fink into inſignificance. The 
farce was continued and gained additional force; 
and Mr. Foote, as he reaped the profit, was 


highly enraptured, and ſaid, Wilkinfon was 
very clever. He was the general; receivin 
high and honorary rewards, whilſt, in fact, 7 


was merely held in rank but as a poor fulalern 
at low pay, for ſtanding to be ſhot at. In that 
face Mr. Packer acted Carmine, and from that 

year 1758, has remained in a teſpectable light 


to the preſent date. 


Certainly the ſpace filled up while Garrick 
was in want of materials, both as to performers 
and plays, by this farce,. was a ſevere infliction 


on me; as the only advantage | derived from it, 


was making myſelf in ſome degree popular, and 


univerſal] y. Known to be the fun of the late Rev. 


Or. 
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Dr. Wilkinſon, who was obliged to eek refuge 
and relief from the public by going on the ſtage; 


But I really was in fimilitude no better than a 


ſtone eater, or like Powell the fire-eater; for, 
J was compelled and obliged to ſubmit for re- 
ceiving thirty ſhillings per week, - playhouſe- pay, 


to ſtep each evening, comparatively ſpeaking, 


over red hot irons-3' but- ſurely it was my puricy 
that guided my frequent walks with ſuch ſafety. 
All the time not oze- guinea-as a preſent, or as 
a bribe; from either Mr. - Garrick: or Mr. 
Foote; | nay, from that whimſical night Mr, 


Garrick was ſo hurt and offended with my re- 


preſentation of his likeneſs, that almoſt during 
the remainder of the ſeaſon, he never deigned 
to let his eye grace me with its obſeryance, and 
of courſe not a ſingle word to comfort me from 

His royal lips; all conveyed whenever I met 


him auſterity, anger, and diſlike. ' Indeed, he 


felt himſelf inwardly hurt with the liberty I had 

taken; yet, ſurely, he had drawn himſelf into 
the predicament, by what was very OT 
nary to ſay and alledged of him as fact, 


:His OWN BAD AcrIN OG. 


For he certainly was beyond compare, the mol | 
- univerſal great actor the world ever produced on 
a ſtage, or probably ever will. I, like a fool as 


Las, becauſe I looked upon Mr. Garrick as 2 


great performer, put conficence in what he ſaid, 
and thought it was goſpel; but it needs no won- 
derful ſenſe, and but very litile experience, to 
teach how wrong, laughable; and abſurd, it is 
| to believe all that great men will ſay: Not but 
there are phœnomena of noblene ſs and goodneſs 
825 who are contradictions to ſuch an n eee 
„ can 


— . ad. a 


— 


can teſtify, have experienced, and may again; 


I truſt I ſhall know bleſſings and benevolence 


from the great and benevolent. The world in 
general, like a wild garden, may be over-run with 
weeds, brambles, and briars, nevertheleſs here 
and there a fine nectarine or peach may be 


plucked ; orlike A lottery abounding with blanks, 


yet aſtoniſhing luck wy molar the: unfortu- 


nate with a prize. 


After having been at that time near eee 
months in regular practice on the ſtage, it does 
not at this period read to my advantage, to have 


proved myſelf ſuch an egregious dupe; and to 
have been ſo mere a novice to arts of greatneſs, 
and the obſervance of the wide difference between 


what is , by the lips and thought- oy 
the mind, 

Foote, by the practice of n me take bin i 
off every night, as I kept wirhin the bounds of 
decorum, let it not a whit diſturb his repoſe; 
for, as he obtained the golden fleece - why, let 
the world laugh and be. And ſo far it be- 
came his ſole buſineſs and intereſt, while that 
farce laſted; but as to his good friendihip for 
me though very pleaſant at the time, it only ex- 
tended io No longer pipe no longer dance. 

Mr. Garrick, who felt aggrieved from what 
he had himſelf defired me to do, and what I had 
acted by his requeſt and 


his ſpleen and diſlike. Another reaſon made 


him expreſs his tenderneſs of diſpoſitian and ſoft 
ſenſations of his heart, by way of condemning 

my performance and ha that _ Ke 1 
Va l.. M | wee DA 
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permiſſion, hlamed ne-. © ? 
(as is natural in moſt caſes) rather than himſelf, „ 
and not being my friend, it ſerved to increaſe: | 
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waved all blame or ſeverity from being levelled 
at him: as on that occaſion, he not only pub- 
licly diſapproved, but declared his innocence as 
to any knowledge of what I had done. For, ſo 
far from his ſuſpeRing or being aware of it, I 
had ſurpriſed him by a ſtolen march, ſo his 
hands were clear; and as to Mr. Foote, if any 
dirt was thrown at him, he could waſh it of 
with his Tea, and clean himſelf. ' But above all 
he feared; if he ſeemingly approved and all was 
quiet and I found myſelf of conſequence, by 
evidently drawing money to his royal exchequer, 
I might not without reafon, touch him on his 
tendereſt point, the very maſter ſtring that 
made moſt harmony or diſcord in him that 
was money his money { his money! his money! - 
If 1 from ſuch a poor pittance proved myſelf 
a a pecuniary object to Mr. Garrick, had he fanc- 
tioned and applauded what he had thus difap- 
proved, and had I petitioned and offered to tre- 
 monſtrate for an addition to: my ſalary, or ſo- 
licited for a handſome preſent for ſecret ſervices, 
he could not with any degree of propriety have 
refuſed; therefore he wiſely and - politically 
guarded againſt ſuch an attack, and thereby 
effectually prevented an impertinent requeſt at 
that time from me, or any friend I might depute 
to hint or preſent a memorial with ſtated reaſons 
far my advancement in his army; as I had un- 
der General Bayes's command, in three or four 
ſucceſſive engagements, diſtinguiſhed myſelf in 
the field of battle, where 1 had fought with 
great bravery when ſerving in his 1 of 
light horſe, and was twice or thrice diſcovered 
- amongſt the lain. This or any ſuch manifeſto 
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would have proved fruitleſs and abortive; for 
beſides taking away his life, his ſoul, his dear 
old gold, as he had yielded or (in well ated ap- 
pearance) ſeemed to have yielded to the ſtings 
of his tender conſcience, by which it was con- 
ceived, and even actually believed, in oppoſiti - 


on and againſt their ſenſes, that his goodneſs. 
was ſuperior to his ſelf-intereſt; this afforded 
him two ſecret pleaſures—railing' his bumanity . 


at my expence, and after all contriving to have 
ic called for and continued as if againſt his in- 


clination. This was a maſter piece of a head 
finely interwoven with wheels within wheels, 

and far ſuperior to any mechaniſm his carpen- 
ters could boaſt of—and oF Wee . wy" * . 


thus e 4 phe 


i ; 


0. What eager ABI 6 iires ok ev 'ry eye, 
55 44 When pullies rattle and our genii fly; . 
« When tin caſcades, like falling waters Sore | 
Or through the canvas burſts the real ſtream; _ 
«While thirſty Iſlington laments in vain, 
9 Half her » New RIVER x roll'd to OOO: et 


! 


And third b was, en laſt not of the 


leaſt, pleaſing reſult; as by this train of my al- 


ledged offences | was ſecluded and kept at a * 


per diſtance, ſo as to prevent an 
the throne; taerefore my harve 


approach to 


pearance at court.. This farce continued going 
on with quietneſs and ſucceſs till near Chriſtmas, 


did not pro- : 
miſe to be a golden one, being forbid my ap- 


During that time 1 was in a-perpetual round. of 


engagements and invitations, eicher with my 


cun friends, ot on parties with Mr. Foote at 


man of the faſhionable tables, ſuch as Mr. 
M 2 ö ieren * 
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principal hotels and taverns in 
day I was led into an error from vanity, but 
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Calcraft's, Lady. Vane's Sir Francis Delaval's; 
and mixed with the firſt ſet of gentlemen at the 
1 One 


certainly not to my credit; however, as a faith- 
ful hiſtorian I will not hide the circumſtance. 
As the glaſs and good humour went round, 
and each feemed on a level, I from intimacy, 
and really a liking to all. my friend Shuter did, 
uſed frequently for half an hour together to in- 
troduce myſelf. into company as Mr. Shuter, and 


being with him perpetually on his fober as well 


as his indiſereet frolics, it actually only ſeemed 
to thoſe acquainted with his mode and manner 


applauſe, and flattery, which is much more fa- 


as another Shuter, as his ſtage- acting or his 


private oddities were become equally eaſy to be 


aſſumed by me. This cauſed ſo much laugh, 
ſcinating than a jack a-lanthorn, and eaſily 


gains followers ; that l was perſuaded to exhibit 


a likeneſs, of Shuter on the ſtage. Foote deſired 


Colonel Thornton, and ſeveral others to im- 


portune me, urging what was really true, that 


as a genius of comedy he could not receive any 


injury by the force of imitation; that as a man 


of humour he would even himſelf be entertained 


with it, and it was impoſſible for him, on ſuch 


a trivial occaſion, to be ſeriouſly angry, as he 


had more ſenſe, &c. All theſe. arguments 


3 


working on my eagerneſs for fame, ſeduced me, 


but not without ſome pangs, as I really and tru- 
— Yo in the full ſenſe, of the word, regarded 
Shy 


Shuter, and admired his ſaults full equally with 
his beſt qualities; for we had heard the chimes 
at midnight. Not any perſon now exiſting re- 
VVV members 
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members this, circumſtance fo well as Mr. 
Auſtin; he and 1 were very intimate, and he 
was one of the very few belonging to the*theatre 
who wiſhed me well; and when I'informed him 
of Colonel T hornton and Foote's requeſt, ſaid, 
„Why, Tate, you are a great rogue, but you. 
may as well take off Shuter as not, it will only 
be a ſhyneſs for a'few days, and then you will 
ſhake hands and all will be well again ;”” and 
that evening with my waggiſh friend? s advice, 
who loved a little miſchief, and which accorded 
with my own inclination, it was concluded, 
and the next night carried into execution. —1 
want, now (though al} is over, and l am truly 
grieved to ſay Shuter is dead and buried) to lay 
the blame on the pet ſuaſive Joleph and the odd 
bottle that made us both much wiſer than When 
we yawned over the firſt. It awkwardly baþ- 
pened the next day after this conſultation, that 
met Shuter *at dinner, and knowing my evil 
intentions, I felt like moſt people who are con 
ſcious integrity is not the ſtrict rule of their 
conduet, for though not a criminal or a ſerious 
matter, it certainly wanted à palliation, but I 
did not know how to alt. —Shuter had ſtuck by 
me from my very firſt diſtreſs—Shuter had Rood 
buff for me againſt a hoſt of foes and I knew 
not any able lawyer who could undertake my 
brief, and that brief weighed with ſuch 3 
who could ſtrictly ac quit me even to myſelf. 5 
I had aſked him ſeriouſly, he certainly els 


have given a negative, and ſtill let ſu peilen of 


his friend hanker on his mind in future, and on 
his refuſal could not think of do! ng it; there- 
fore I determined like a young couple for Scot- 

15 land, 


Pact 
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land, who marry firſt, and aſk pardon after- 
wards, I cannot defend this conduct to Shuter 
to this moment, though I can. boaſt, if that can 
be taken as ap excuſe, that I received great en- 
cuuiagement for the ſame; but it deadened all 
Shuter's intimacy and mine. Yet like Parthe- 
nope yqu will find (with alittle patience) it was 
not dead neither. | entered on the comic-tra- 
gical buſineſs l had promiſed on the A Woke, 
I had purpofed, The amazingly ſtrong likeneſs 
of ſo popular a ſtage character when | appeared 
in walk, gait, voice, and features, in MRuthep, 
the London eries, &c. was by the galleries in- 
ſtantanecuſly recognized for their darling friend 
Ned Shuter ; and inſtead of anger they received 
it with ſuch joy, that when it was over J flattered 
_ myſelf Shuter would he as pleaſed as myſelf; 
but inſtead of that No, no, it was quite the 
contrary. I called it a joke, Shuter did not; or 
it he would, thoſe about nim wet ſo little prone 
to good- nature, that they would not ſuffer any 
vegetation of that kind to grow or reſt, in his 
- mind, but plucked it up by the roots. Applauſe 
1 received it is very true, but hy all Shuter's 
friends and acquaintance, which were very nu- 
merous, I was ſhunned and looked upon as 
treacherous, I think I had ſome perpetual fa- 
tality in thoſe (as well as the preſent) days, 
which quickly clouded my ſunſhine by heavy 
ſhowers of perplexiti yx. | 
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| This trifling imitation of mine (though very 
if like) was truly nonſenſical, and by no means 
| injurious; yet it was fo blazoned by all the per- 
formers of both houſes, that I was repreſented 
| in the blackeſt colours, as incapable of mw 
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ſhip, ſenſibility, or gratitude, This gave me 
many a twinge, but the want of his company 
at that time was a ſevere puniſhment indeed, as 
not being with him two or. three evenings if 
practicable in the week required, in my young 
opinion,.. engagements” of a ſuperior kind to 
make amends for ſo great a loſs as the ſociety of- 
my friend Edward Shuter; my only compenſa- 
tion was the applauſe I reccived on my continued 
imitation; which I thought a very good joke. 
To keep up my ſpirits, added to my kind re- 
ception at the theatre, all my own particular 
friends in private life were ſtaunch and good, 
and I had the pleaſure of ſeeing the beſt of mo- 
thers perfectly happy, and every reaſonable 
want at command. Many of my mother's and 
late father's acqaintance were, as may be ſup- 
poſed, in the vale of years, and not of the friſky 
caſt. At that time 1 frequently . dined at the 
 Thatched Houſe, in Pall- Mall, with Colonel 
Thornton of the Blues; and being ſo well re- 
ceived at Drury-Lane theatre ſecured. thoſe fa- 
vours—for all in all depends upon ſucceſs, and 
every day ſtamps that remark ;—alſo with young 
Captain St, Leger (the late General St. Leger) 


: 
: 


of whom I have fpoken before, eee. 
About the early time of wy acquaintance with 
General St. Leger, Mr. Flood, Colonel Boden, 
Captain Huſſey, and many others, were fre- 
quently on ſnug chit chat parties; ſometimes. 
for dinners, at other times after the play. And 
indeed theſe agreeable and. reputable engage- 
ments made me great amends for the almoſt to- 
tal neglect of ſcenic acquaintance, Mr, Auftin 
being then my ſingle intimate theatrical flower, 


Sr 
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and the only one I could ſelect out of the whole 
collected bunch of both the royal playhouſe 
noſegays, and with him that intimacy has con- 

tinued. 8 pk 3 

At that time (during the run of Foote's farce) 
1 actu..}!y had received genteel prefents not to 
be too free as an imitator. Mr. Ridout, before 

my unlucky miſunderftanding with Shuter, bad 
very frequently defired the favour of both our 
companies to ſup withthim at the Shakſpeare, 
at which meeting he informed me that he was 
unhappy ut the apprehenlion of my marking his 
manner of playing before the London audience, 
as he was well informed I had the capability of 
putting ſuch an a@into force, for our mutual 
triend Shuter had in his laugbing manner told 
him the ſame, but it had more forcibly alarmed 

him as Nir. Macklin had declared at the Bedford, 
that M. Wilkinſon had proved more genius in 
his manner of perſonating thut non-entity R1- 
vor, thu all his other forces collected; and 
not many years are <clapfed ſince I have, from 
Mr. M.c«lin himſelf, heard the ſame expreſſion 
repeated. Mr. Ridout continued to urge he was 
not an object of ſufficient conſequence to cauſe 
any addition to my reputation; there fore unleſs 

1 could alledge a contraditary-reaſon to that 
aſſertion, he de ſired Shuter's intereſt might in- 
tervene and prevent my putting any ſuch expe- 
riment into practice, and ſaid, if he found I let 
him lie undiſturbed and ſleep in quiet, he on his 
woid of honour would not only think himſelf 
much indebted to me, but in the utmoſt punc- 
tilio prove to me that he was not only an obliged 

— tri 1 | but a grateful one, Shuter OT: 
5 + an 
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and the bond of amity was ſettled to the ſatisfac-' 
tion of the trio; and I muſt in juſtice add, Mr. 
Ridout ever behaved to me like a gentleman, | 
and when paſt all worldly. cares and ſolicitude, 
proved himſelf the man-of his word and honour, 
as will hereafter appear. 


This whimſical jumble of Mr. Foote's went 


on till near Chriſtmas, when his beben was 
appointed. 


The MERCHANT of VENICE. 


Shylock (for 1 the ff ml Mr. Foots. 185 
Portia =... Mrs. Crivx. 


To 7 was arge Lage the ki time 
that ſcaſon, che farce of 


The AU T: H © R. 
With (in act the firſt) 
we Av ADDITIONAL Scans, 1 


Which was wrote purpo ely for my aſiflance . 
that ni ht. 1 he character was entitled and - 
called Mrs. O'Shockneſy; all was ready re- 

| hearſed and perfectly prepared for our royal ex- 
- hibition—when, O dreadful to relate! or, as 4 
Mrs, Tnchbald's epilogue to Such Things Are 
_ exprefles it, & Down came an order to ſuſpend 
the dall!“ —In plain Engliſh, a peremptory 
mandate from the Lord e to inform 
Mr. Garrick, that Mr. Aprice, a gentleman of 
family and fortune, had made perſonal applica- 
tion to him as highly aggrieved, TU had urged” 9 
M $ | | that, 4 


* 
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thay, at the united voice of all his connections, 
he defired the farce of the Author might be ex- 
punged from the liſt of theatrical pieces, they 
having all concurred in one general opinion that 
the character of Mr. Cadwallader was purpoſely 
written and drawn out by the writer to render 
ridiculous Mr. Aprice, his manner, and his 
peculiar oddities, which made him a topic for 
public laughter, and ſatirical joke and mummery 
— himſelf and wife could not go along the ſtreets. 
without being inſulted with, “ My dear Becky, 
and here comes Dicky, &c.” which allegations 
were ſtrictly true: In ſhort, he urged that they 
were become common objects for laughter and 
affront by Mr. Foote's audacious freedom; and 
though he honeſtly confeſſed he had with his 
wife Dolly ſeen the Hive yet they could not find 
a ſimilitude, but his family felt injured as well 
as all their friends, who inſiſted on a curb being 
laid on Mr. Foote's licentiouſneſs, and the only 
proper and immediate removal of grievance reſted _ 
on the ſenſe, feelings, Juſtice, and honour of 
the Lord Chamberlain for inſtant redreſs.” His 
Lordſhip on very little conſideration favoured | 
the remonſtrance, and gave his verdict againſt 
Mr. Foote; being at the very criſis, and not 
put in torce till the day of performance, all ap- 
peal, all intereſt to counterbalance was in vain; 
| he would hear no petitions; that day was the 
final will and pleaſure; and my poor Mrs. 
Q* 5haockneſy's apparel may in conſequence be 
mouldering for what, I know on the ſhelves of 
the wardrobe at Drury-Lane, but J hope not for 
the hcx.our of her family, as the wardrobe was 
In haues that knew how to turn the penny, and 
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as Mrs. 11 Widow Blackacre, &. 
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not let any thing: be-uſeleſs. that by wiſe contri- 
vance could be made to produce ſomething, and 
ſure to do ſo if ever ſo little. "This ſudden and 
fatal decree was irrevocable, and Mr. Foote, as 


the command came ſo unexpectedly, even while 
I was actually rehearſing the new ſcene, was 
thrown into a conſternation and panic not to be 


deſcribed. Thoſe who are inured to misfor- 


tunes bear ſhocks of terror and diſappointment _ 


with more firmneſs of mind than thoſe whom 
affluence and favour have courted, as uſe recon- - 

ciles. hardſhips; and indeed is comprehended | 
by what every old. man and woman can fay, 


_ That one half of the world do not know how the 7 
other half live. 


Mr. Foote appeared ſhocked, pale, 2 5 le. 
jected, for in the Author he had dep- ey on 
Ach this 

haſty killing froſt not only nipped but cut the 
root, ſo as to prevent its being for that year a 
tree bearing fruit; nay even Mrs. Clive Was 
melted, who hated him, and had ſaid but an 
hour before, „Tou play Shylock, Mr. Foote! 
how. the devil ſhould you know how to act Shy- 


lock, who never could play a character well in 
your: life!“ „ Why not, madam ?” replied __ 


oote, „how can you tell can't act Shylock 


ell you have ſeen me?” «© Why,” replied Clive, 


(with a woman-like reaſon) becauſe I am er 


tain you don't know how to ſpeak a line of it;?” 
and all. was by the angry lady as eafily pro- 
nounced. as if it had been ſaid to her cook- _ 
N By the bye, though The was a comic 


actiels' beyond compare, when in her proper line, 
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yet her Portia was as truly bad as her own ima- 


gination . however contemptible it might be) 
tormied Mr. Foote's Shylock would be. But 
this tender Catherine (and there ſhe was clever) 


Almoſt ſobbed for her dear Focte when the Author 
vas prohibited, and his Lordfhip, who ſent the 


cecree, did not eſcape her deprecations: but 
tae ſeciet lay here; Becky, I mean Mrs, Cad- 
wallader, ber part in the farce, being ſtopped, 
was as gieat a diſappointment to her as an ac- 
tieſs, as the Author being ſilenced was to Mr. 
Foote. He felt like Shylock, which he had 


ben rehearſing, and regretted the money this 


ſtoppage would lofe him, three thouſand ducats 


in that, beſides other precious Jewels. The 
incomparable Clive outwardly grieved for Foote, _ 


and 2% it very well, though tragedy was not 


her foie, but was inwardly aſſiſted by her an- 
ger, and all her tendernefs being really moved 
for the lofs of her dear Mrs. Cadwallader; and 


certainly very few fuch inſtances of great acting 


ever were or will be produced in competition 


with her performance of that character. She 


there (as Cibber ſays in his preface) outdid 


her uſual outdoings. She was the terror of 
| poets, managers, actors, actreſſes, and mufici- 


ais—O rare Kate Clive! - there was no reſoutce 


lleft but to change the farce, ſtick up freth bills, 
explali the unavoidable neceſſity for fo doing, 
ad, requeſt the uſual indulgence—as to what 


farce the (tale Diverſions of the Morning was 
the only ſubſtitute. | Theſe precautions taken 


* 


Mr. Foote went home to dinner as theepifh an: 
with as little appetite as I had done ſome weeks 


þ.!orc on my general lecture day, and I dare an- 
Land 8 ſwer 


* 
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ſwer for him with as little reliſh; for thoſe who 


are bleſſed with ſuperabundant ſpirits, when 


once they are ſunk; are quite chop-fallen. 
I retired with a mediocrity of temper on this 
occaſion like an eaſy gentleman, though really 


forry for Mr. Foote: I was alfo forry for the 
lofs of my Iriſh lady, whom I had juſt taken in- 
to keeping ; but-as my wants were not pinched, 


this little fracas did not depreſs me. The au- 


diences in London generally have great confide- 
ration, and though diſappointed and vexed at 


not ſeeing this long promiſed favourite farce of 
the Author, with the new fcene, were con- 
vinced that Mr. Foote ſhould rather claim 


their pity and encouragement than their con- 
demnation, as he loſt not only by his houſe 


being in ſome degree prejudiced that night, by 
the peremptory order of high office, but alſo his 
profits from the managers for eight or ten 


nights, which alluring proſpects were rendered 
impracticable, great expectations being daily 
increafed by Mr. Foote's repeated puffs in tte 


public papers, not omitting the humour and 


excellence to be expected from Wilkinſon's ne 
character of Mrs. O*Shockneſy, The ſubfl i- 


tution of the Diverſions of the Morning was tt -. 
ceived rather like a new favourite than a repeated 
old piece, which is generally the caſe in Lon- 


don whenever the Chapter of Accidents cauſes: 
diſappointments, and every one is thoroughly 
convinced whatever has happened wrong is het 


in conſequence of neglect or deſign. Nothing 


will ſtronger poſſeſs minds. in general, or warp 


them to obſtinate ill- nature ſo certainly as n 
idea of falſehood, art, or the being entrap- 73 
| Dy 
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ped by the ſiniſter theatrical views behind the 
% n 

Good fortune had whirled her wheel ſo plea- 
ſantly, take her for all in all, till Chriſtmas 
1758, that my univerſal acquaintance made me 
quite an indifferent ſpectator, and ideas of be- 
ing a great man, which had ſo often been 
cruſhed and lain dormant began to rear again, 
not without ſtrong hopes of honours accom-- 
panied, I aſſured myſelf that halcyon days 
would ſome time come; nay, to place my hopes 
on infallible grounds, a gipſey at Norwood, 
near Dulwich, foretold wonders ; and every won- 
der, to ſuit my prophetic fancy, ſhe affirmed, 
and I, with a faith as ſtrong as a ſenſible me- 
_ thodr, 'beheved all. 7 thgs 05, ; 
Mr. Foote, be it underſtood, had not acted 
at the Hay-Market, with or without permiſſion 


of the Lord Chamberlain, from the time of his 


at Covent- 


memorable giving Tea; nor from the year 1747, 
55 he had not acted at either 

theatre till one night in the ſpring for Miſs 
MackLIx's benefit, Tueſday, April 24, 1753. 
Her play was the Orphan; ſhe acted Monimia, 
Mr. Foote acted Buck; but his name (for 
what reaſon I cannot gueſs) was not inſerted in 
the bills. The firſt acting of the Engliſhman in 
Paris was 4s follows... 8 


— 


Turarzz-Rorat, Covxur- G ADEN. 


: / BENEFIT OF Me. MACK LIN. 
Saturday, March 24, l 753. 


THE FAIR PENITENT. 


t part of CALISTA te be performed 


By Mis MACK LIN, 


D a the Fer, rſ/t time of her appearing in that chorale 
15 and the ta upon any Hage. 


1 72 f Wn Drin. DT, 


Sciolto, + Mr. MackLiw, 
| Altamont, | „ . Ripour. 
Lavinia, e Mrs. Ear. 


8 And the part of HORATIO to be 7 
By Mr. B A R R V. 


| 7 wobich will #6 added; a new | mad of two _ called-. 


The ENGLISHMAN in PARIS. 


Being an Anſwer to a French Farce, called 


THE FRENCHMAN IN LONDON. 


With an occaſional Prologue between 55 
Mr. M ACE LI N and his WIE E, | 


Addreſſed to the P 1. 


5 And an Erirocvz, by Miſs MACKLIN, 5 


Al uritten by Me. FOOTE.” 


5 *, 4 ' Nothing under the full price will be taken during ot 


the performance. 


{ 
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Miss Macklin had only added Jane Shore 
twice, and Lady Townly once. The firſt 
night of Mifs Macklin's Jane Shore, it was 
then a common obſervation, and by a few re- 


membered to this hour, that Mrs. Cibber was 


that night really inſpired with ſomething more 
than mortal; felt the god, and though her 
Alicia had always been looked upon as one of 
her very beſt characters, yet that night's per- 


formance ſhe never equalled before or ſince. 
As the world is not over good natured, the 


cauſe was attributed to ſome offence at the re- 
hearſal ſhe conceiyed Mr. Macklin to have gi- 
ven her; therefore ſhe determined, in revenge, 
to hurt Miſs Macklin by her ſuperiority, and 
. caſt all poſſibil ty of competitorſhip/atia-diſtance, 
I do not relate this as a fact, only from Madam 


Hear-Say; but think there muſt have been 


ſomething extraordinary in Mrs. Cibber's act- 
ing that night to have occaſioned ſo many dif- 
Nenn, on * 

Mr. Foote preſented Mr. Macklin with his 
ſpick ſpan new farce of the Engliſhman in Paris, 
for. his benefit, The character of Lucinda, 
was drawn on purpoſe to introduce Miſs Mack- 
lin to advantage, and prove to the town 
that Mr, Macklin, had nat ſpared, any expence 


Am 


* 


to render the education and accompliſhments of 


his daughter worthy the notice of the public. 


Her dancing and muſic matter were purpoſely -. 


introduced, to prove her various ex ellencies. 


Mr, Macklin acted Buck. — In April it was 


buzzed, that Mr. Foote. himſelf was to act 
Buck for Miſs Macklin's benefit, which I be- 
lieve he did on Tueſday the 24th of April, 


with 


„% 
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with'a new prologue. But Mr. Foote was not 
ſeen and advertiſed as an actor, from the ſpring 


the prologue—a part of which I have inſerted 
before, relative to a circumſtance already men- 
tioned, and here give the remainder.— 


Among the matters that occaſion prate, 

Even / ſometimes am matter for debate. 
Whene'er my faults or follies are the queſtion, 

Each draws his wit out, and begins diſſection. 

Sir Peter Primroſe, ſmirking o'er his tea, 
Sinks from himſelf and politicks, to me. Ne IN 
Papers, boy !—Here, Sir! Tam, what news to-day !_ 
Foote, Sir, is advertiſed——what——run away 

No, Sir, he acts this week at Drury-Lane. 

How's that! (cries Fecble Grub) Foote come again! 
I thought that fool had done his devil's dance; 
Was he not hang' d ſome months ago in France? 

Up ſtarts Mac bone, and thus the room harangu d; 
ir true, his friends gave out that he was hang dd 
But to be fare, twas all a hum, becaſe EIS 
I have ſeen him ſince, and after fuch diſgrace, © 
No gentleman would dare to ſhew his face. 
To him reply'd a ſneering bonny ee EY 
You raſin reet, my frynd, haung'd he was not, 
But neither you nor I caun tell how foon ne U | 
to pot, . 9 Tf. 
Thus each, as ſancy drives, his wit diſplays, 
Such is the tax each ſon of Folly pays. TED 
On this my ſcheme they many names beſtow,..... 
"Tis fame, tis pride, nay worſe—the pocket s low. - 
. Town I've pride, ambition, vanity, f . q 8 


And what's more ſtrange, perhaps, you'll ſee 
Tho' not ſo great a ami. ph of .it—modeſty. 


And kiſs the rod, whene'er you point a fault. 

Many my paſſiong are, tho) one my view. 
They all concen:re, in the pleaſing you, Er 

| TOY, We TIES 


1748, till at Drury-Lane in October and No- 
vember 1753, five years, when Garrick wrote 


For you I'll curb each ſelf-ſufficient thought, -* - 5 125 
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I muſt here note, that Mr. Foote's firſt imi- 
tations of the actors was only on his firſt ap- 
pearing on the Hay-market ſtage, —After that 
flourith he had a very genteel fortune left him 
in 1748, and his gaiety of diſpoſition and 
thoughtleſſneſs was ſuch as to ſuppoſe the ſtage 
was not worthy of attention, and he did not 
imagine it was ever more to be his deſtined lot; 
till that fortune by being expended obliged 
him, from craving neceflity, to bethink him- 
JJ. Eo ine Tn 2s 
Mr. Foote was deſcended from à family of 
diſtinction in Devonſhire, a Sir John Goo- 
deere; but as I have not knowledge of heral- 
dry, and know not all the particulars, will on- 
ly mention that was the name of the reſpectable 
' family to whom he by right claimed relation- 
| ſhip, He was 1e ON. in every reſpect into 
the world with a fortune which his volatility 
ſoon expended, and was univerſally known and 
received as a gentleman in every party, where 
he was eſpouſed, careſſed, and connected: he 
ſoon proved himſelf a ſpendthrift, and was truly 
in character as “ The Engliſhman returned 
CCC 5 
In this year, September 1753, Miſs Mack- 
lin was regularly engaged as an actreſs at 
Drury-Lane, and Mr. Macklin, took his fare- 
well of the public in the following epilogue, 
(as a veteran actor, thirty-ſeven years ſince) 


Dec. 1753. 
Mr. Mackrix's FAREWELL EPILOGUE. 


Poor I, toſs'd up and down from ſhore to ſhore, 
Sick, wet, and weary, will to ſea no more; 


- 


vet 


vet 
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Vet tis ſome comfort, tho? I quit the trade, 
That this laſt voyage with ſucceſs is made, © 
Ihe ſhip full laden, and the freight all paid, © 
-_ . Since then for reaſons I the ſtage give o er, 
And for your ſakes—write tragedies no more: 
Some other ſchemes, of courſe, poſſeſs my brain, 
For he who once has eat—muſt eat again. | 
And leſt this lank, this melancholy phiz, | 
Should grow more lank, more diſmal than it is; 
A ſcheme I have in hand will make you ſtare! 
Tho! off the ſtage I ſtill muſt be the play r. 
Sill muſt I follow the theatric plan, 


Exert my comic pow'rs, draw all I can, 0 E 
* 


And to each gueſt a a diff rent man. by 
I (like m 3 5 palate hit, p 
Rake with the wild, be ſober with the cit, 0 ; 
Nay ſometimes act my leaſt becoming part the wit. Þ 
With politicians I muſt nod - ſeem full 
And act my belt becoming part —the dull. _ 

My plan is this man's form' d a ſocial creature, 
Requiring converſe by the laws of nature: 
And as the moon can raiſe the ſwelling floud. 
Dr as the mind is influenc'd by the blood, > 49 

S80— Do I make myſelf well underſtocd ? 


Im puzzled faith—let us like BAvEs agree it, W 


You'll know my plot much better when you ſee it. 

Baut truce with jeſting, let me now impart 

The warm o'erflowings of a grateful heart; 

Come good, come bad, while lite or mem ry laſt, 

My mind ſhall treaſure up your favours paſt; 
And might one added boon increaſe the ſtore, 
Wich much leſs forrow ſhould I quit this ſhore z  _—- 
I0ò0a mine, as you have been to me, prove kind, 
Protect the pledge my fondneſs leaves behind. 

Jo you her guardians, I reſign my care, 
Let her with others your indulgence ſhare ; 
Whatc'er wy fate; if this my wiſh prevails, —- _ 

will glad the Fara, tho'the Scurmisrt fails. 


| Mr. Macklin performed that very night in 
the Refuſal, or the Ladies Philoſophy, Sir 


Gilbert Wrangle "0p Lady Wrangle, Mrs. 


_* Macklin; 
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Macklin ; and Charlotte, Miſs Macklin : The 
entertainment was the Engliſhman in Paris. 
In a few years he returned to the ſtage, his 
tavern and coffee-room having embarraſſed, not 


made his fortune. And this very Mr. Macklin, 


in February 1589, performed at Covent Garden 
theatre, Shylock and Sir Archy M*Sarcaſm, on 
one and the ſame nigh 
the ſame year, Sir Pertinax M'$Sycophant, in 
the Man of: the World; which part is no leſs, 
according to our theatrical lingo, than thirty- 
fix lengths—each length ſhould be forty-four 
lines, including the cues. I am more induced 
to introduce this remarkable circumftance here, 
as it is in ſome degree affinitive to my narration 
relative to Mr. Foote and myſelf, and marks in 
time and place Mr. Macklin as the wonder of 


our theatrical hemiſphere, whom we now find 
again on the boards, thicty-ſeven years after 


he had taken his farewell of the ſtage. _ 
Tat excellent performer, and undoubted 
good ſtage preceptor of unbounded credit, for 

the honour and reputation of the fraternity, has 


ſhewn and proved in a full court of juſtice, and 
aſſerted the proper rights and privileges of an 


actor, as an Engliſhman, and has not only re- 

lieved the oppreſſed performer's mind, When 
_ overpowered by injuſtice and calumny, but 
made himſelf riſe, not only in a diſtinguiſhed 
light as an aſſerter of ' natural liberty, but 
elevated him in a much ſuperior degree when 


poſſeſſed of retribution for wrongs and aſſociated 


villainy combined againſt him; and proved to 
mankind, that he never forgot his maſter Shak- 
Tpeare, who ſays, e 1 


ht, aged ninety; alſo in 
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That man ſhews likeſt God, 
When ry We | jaſtice. 


For though his damages granted were great, 


and would have nearly ruined his oppreſſors, yet 
he was content with victory, and, like a true 


conqueror, eſtabliſned his rights dy an act of 


clemency, and 10 8 1 forgave all cl aim to the 
ſpoils he had been allowed. 

Leſt it ſhould; not be known to what I al- 
lude, I refer to Mr. Macklin's trial of a com- 
bined riot to prevent his ever playing again. 


Mr. Macklin pleaded as his own counſel, and 


Lord Mansfield declared on the bench, that 


Mr. Macklin, though an excellent player, had 


never acted his part fo well as on that day ;— 

Therefore let every performer reverence him 
and his name; and may he ever be in their flow- 
ing cups remembered, and not forget at the 
ſame time, that this honour to the profeſſion 
took his leave of the public as mentioned, but 
returned in a few years, wrote Love A-la- 
Mode, Man of the World, &c. pieces of ſterl- 
mg worth, and was this year, 1789, acting in 


play and farce. — Sure he has laboured hard in 


the vineyard, and pray God he may deſcend 
peacefully and happily to his grave. If any. 
players are bleſſed with being holy ſpirits, ſure 
they will all hail his relief from this eee 
abode of toi and ſorrow. 

Mr. Foote's benefit, though he was diſap- 
pointed of his farce of the Author, was, it is 
true, very beneficial; but his carcer was ſtop- 
ped, and our ' Pivertions of the Morning, 
thought 1 it a1 KOO þ aa dinners, fuppers, 


&Cc, 
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&c. for ſeveral. i; would not any 1009 


produce even tea for breakfaſt, particularly on N 7 
a ſharing plan; as like moſt things in ths WI TN 
world, it had had its day; and Foote could 5 
only reflect on his own lines in that very 9152 ” 
Where Erne repeats be 
i * a Lord Mayor' s feaſt of joy art thou! thi 
1 hy face is veniſon, and thy neck white veal ; Ci 
Ang: all wy oi Roy me are beef and pudding. — to 
tin 
For favs F coll; (as Mr. Puzzle) a poet ſhould eve 
always make compariſons on thoſe things he ſee 
likes beſt, So Mr. Foote, the poet, had, b an 
the approach of January, with perfect gh ad\ 
| ſquanlered away all the profits which aroſe from cot 
our diverſions, and as eaſily the maſſy ſum of che 
„ his benefit nipht ; ſo all the extravagant rarities par 
which he had enjoyed in November and De- beſ 
cember, were, in a comparative view, to be be 
devoured. by a real good ſtomach, by imagina- ; 
tion, with fancied delicacies, like his own of 
poet Mr. Crambo; and Mr. Foote therefore Ho 
in earneſt felt the January blaſts, which cut giv 
him through and through. _ ind 
A ſingle joint of mutton was Kia fare,. of get 
which I often partook, and he generally had one phy 
or two to dine with him; but humble port ang be 
- Liſbon were the only wines at dinner—no * for 
claret or Madeira, for the credit had wained FA 
| with the pocket—He never could work till his pet 
| genius was put to its wits end, Poets are ge- trea 
| nerally mentioned as poor, and too frequently rou 
are ſo; but J gueſs they have one particular ad- ""Þ 
Vantage, Which other people when the ſhoe | mat 
Finches do not enjoy; for like the bear, that MW Jan 


When . 
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when in dt of food finds ſuſtenance from 


| ſucking his paws,—ſo the poet, when in want 


of luxuries, feeds on his on thoughts, which 
luckily are never ſo bright or come to his aid 


with equal ſwiftneſs of thought and 52 e 5 
the good things © 


of fancy as when deſtitute © 
this world; he then needs not Mr. Bayes's re- 
cipe of ſtewed prunes, or to phyſic and let blood 
to purge the belly. I muſt allow myſelf at that 


time much obliged to his good breeding, as.he 
ever ſeemed glad to fee me at his table, and 


ſeemed to ſtudy to make that table agreeable ; 


and indeed he never ſhewed himſelf to more 


advantage than when making his gueſts wel- 
come, as he ſeemed the generous, hoſpitable, 
cheerful, and ſincere friend of every perfon who 
partook of his fare, which was its 

beſt, whenever the beſt could wh convenience 


be procured. KJ: 


'He was ſoon after his benen in ſuch a late 
of poverty, that all parties at the Thatched 


Houſe, Bedford Arms, &c. were obliged to be 5 


given up. He appeared vexed whenever I was 
indiſpenſably engaged, unleſs indeed he could 


get much better company, ſuch as Mr. Mur- 


phy or Macklin, but they were not always to 
be had, nor were they ever hand and glove; 


for whenever Macklin and he had a tiff, thouzh 
believe Mr. Foote might be the aggreſſor, 


yet Mr. Macklin on ſuch broileries would 


treat him, not ouly Very: Na 6 but very 


roughly. 5 fe 


At the time my company was o welcome, 
many happy laughing evenings have I had in 
| JO NY with ran Meflrs. Murphy, 

3 i and 
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and Macklin ; often as the circling glaſs went 
round and warmed my vain heart, Mr. Mur- 
phy and Mr, Macklin would communicate their 
intentions of proceeding on a play or. farce, or 
ſome lucky thought; 1 ot all the infor- 
mation he could, and, like Mir. Bayes, pop! 
he clapped it down and made it his own, © 
Mr. Murphy had particularly. tried how far 
Mr. Foote was worthy to be truſted ; for in 
1753, when. Mr. Foote's Engliſhman in Paris 
was acted, he approved of it ſo much, that like 
Sir John Vanbrugh, who reliſhed Cibber's 
Love's Laſt Shift, and his good acting of Sir 
Novelty Faſhion, in compliment to Cibber's 
merit, both as author and actor, he wrote the 
Rel:pte, or Virtue in Danger, as a ſequel. to 
, Love's Laſt Shift, and created Sir Novelty” 
_ Faſhion a peer of the realm, under the title of 
Lord Foppington:— So Mr. Murphy, pleaſed 
with the Engliſhman in Paris, paid the ſame 
compliment to his intimate friend Mr. Foote, and 
let abaut writing a ſequel to his piece. 
Mr. Murphy made his firſt appearance as an 
actor at Covent-Garden theatre on Friday the 
18th of *October, 1754, in the character of 
Othello - went over to Drury- Lane in Septem- 
ber 1755, and on Saturday, September 20, 
played * the Mourning Bride - produced 
his new farce of the Apprentice on Friday, Ja- 
nuary 2, 1756. He had in the ſummer of 1755 
finiſhed his farce called, The Engliſhman: re- 
turned from Paris, being a ſequel to Mr. Foote's 
Engliſhman in Paris; of which he having in- 
formed Mr. Foote, it cauſed his genius imme- 
-diately to ſet to work and finiſh a farce in 25 
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acts on the ſame plan and wich which: N 


denly ſurpriſed Mr. Murphy, (While his faße 
of the Apprentice was acting with much good 
fortune at its heels at Drury-Lane) by havinga _ 
new farce in two acts; called The Engliſhman _ 


returned from Pari, in rehearſal at Covent- 


Garden, and he had it acted for the firſt time 
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on Tueſday, February 3, 1756. Mr. Murphy 


was much chagrined and juſtly offended: with 
Mr. Foote's duplicity on this occafion.} The te- 
ception Mr. Foote's piece obtainedat Covent- 
Garden was ſuch asto-preclude Mr. Murphy from 


Drury-Lane, not only by its ſucceſs at the op- 
poſite theatre, but by 15 Mr. Hoote!s: being A 


trips to Paris; Mr. Murphy therefore conteuted 
himſelf with bringing out his Engliſhman re- 


tur ned from Paris at his benefit, with an-ecca- 
ſional c on Saturday, April the 3d, 


which Mr. Murphy ſpoke himſelf, and in ſome 


humorous lines was very ſevere on his friend 


Samuel z but Sam had got the money, and-it 


diſturbed him not. In the farce, as well as 1 


can recollect ftom ſo long a date, and my ſeeing 


it once, (the only time it was ever acted): re- 


member ſome doubt was made as to the identity 


of Sir Charles: Buck from Faris, -as he had been 
announced to the public, and introduced for a 


conſiderable time. O] yes,“ replied Sir 


Charles, © you have had an impoſtor in town, 
who, with much eaſy familiarity and affurance, 


bas ſtalen my writings, &c., and not only: robbed 


all thoughts of gain by an offer of his farce at 


thorough judge of the ſubject from his frequent 


—_ Lend 


me, but has alſo impudently' dared to aflume 

my name; but l am the true Sir Charles Buck.“ 
Ibis occaſioned a great roar, the only one 1're- 
c ener 
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— to have heard during the farce, unleſs 
*to Mrs. Clive. 


As January 1759 had pinched, ſo February, 


inſtead of being more calm and quiet, made the 
air of Covent-Garden far from being ſoftened; 


For it nipt the wit with increafing ſeverity. by 


Foote therefore, as a reſource, wrote to the ma- 
nager at Edinburgh, —Callender (as near as { 


can 1 remember) was the name of that comman- 
der; the theatre at that time in Scotland was 


only a ſmuggling veſſel, but now it is enlar 


and dubbed a royal man of war. Mr. Callen- | 
der wrote Mr. Foote word, that himſelf and 


his company would be proud of his aſſiſtance 


for a few nights, and aſſured him it was a com- 


pliment. + 


At that time birds of paſſage froth Londew * 


Scotland were experiments unknown for it was 
judged impoſſible for a London theatrical ſun- 
flower to ſurvive the chillneſs of ſuch a barba- 


rous northern clime; but opinions and experi- ö 
ence, which make fools wiſe, have proved it to 


be not only a happy aſylum, but as fine a hot- 


houſe for the preſervation, and as good a nurſery 


for rare and delicate theatrical plants as ever 
thoſe of Drury-Lane and Covent-Garden could 
at any time produce, in ſpight of the advantages 


that Covent-Garden poſſeſſes, and is undoubt 


wy a well- ſupplied market for all our wants 
wiſhes. | 
Foote at Edinburgh (to uſe McRuthen's 


words) was quite a phenomenon Every one in 
London ſtared at his ſtrange diſpoſition, to ad- 


venture from the metropolis of England, a 
Journey of four hundred miles to Edinburgh; 


and wondered (at an e of eminence ſhould 


venture 
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venture to a place, where at that time / a ſixty 
pounds benefit was a treaſure. But that is no 


more ſurprizing at this junctuxe, than to men- 
tion that the facetious Captain Farquhar, only 
cighty years ago at Dublin, had 100 l. which 


was then * to be an enormous ſum. 


And my different accounts only verify the 
ſame degree of increaſe of receipts at Dublin; 
but then the public, when they recolle& how 


well performers lived thirty years ago on leſs 


incomes than they have, are too apt to forget the 
difference there now is in the price of lodgings, 
coals, candles, meat and drink, and in ſhortin 


every article of life, as well as the very expenſive 


ornaments for the ſtage, with the very material 
article of hair-dreſſigg. EONS. 
Edinburgh, where Mr. Foote firſt pointed 


out the road for Londoners to make excurſions 


to, bas made the moſt rapid ſtrides in arts, 
elegance, and luxury, of any place in the three 
„%% In EE. 

Dublin, though wonderfully improved, was 
thirty-two years ago, a noble, populous, and 
extenſive city Edinburgh was not, but it now 


really is; and, for my own part, common 


honeſty and honour compels me to remember 1 
have often gone thither and often returned, and 


never had to re-croſs the Tweed again for Scot- 
land but my heart felt a fecret pleaſure at the 


thought of viſiting once more thoſe whoſe" at- 
tachments had been laſting, and not vaniſhed 
like the yapours of a'day.' 


Mr. Foote's trip to the North anſwered much 


better than was expected; the ſtage at that 
time being a place of reſort in Edinburgh only 


for ſuch independent perſons as dared to judge 
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for themſelves, and venture into that ſeat of 
profanation. 

It was but in the year 1756 the Rev. Mr. 
Home was ſo diſſolute as to bring out his tragedy 
of Douglas in the Edinburgh old. theatre in the 
Canongate; for which Oh be” Bs the elders 
of the kick doamed him to. baniſhment and ex- 
_ communication for writing and bringing on a 

| 0 ſtage a piece to be exhibited by play ac- 
tors in Satan's tabernacle. This bigotry has 
worn off: and as extremes are often the ſubſe- 
quent conſequence, I believe Edinburgh may 
vie with its neighbours in having many perſons 
not too much troubled, with attending thoſe 
duties of religion, for which that city once 
2 in a 4 degree of enthuſiaſm. _ - 

Foote, when he received. Callender's invita- 
tian. talked as familiarly of ſetting off as if he 
had been only going to Drury-Lane theatre, 
| where the boxes were open to him; but on his 
preparation for his Scotch journey, when his 


hand went into his pocket, it ſoon reminded 


bim there: wanted the needful, both for going 
abroad or ſtaying at home.. Well, wy 5 he, 
« This. Scotch experiment muſt be tried, but 
where's the means? Damn it, I muſt ſolicit that 
hound . Garrick !*—He. immediately did, and 
Garrick lent him 1001. But then he lent it lil 
Mr. Garrick: for, though he choſe to grant the 


_ - favaur to Mr. Foote, yet he could not omit his 


love of parade on the occaſion.;. for when he ſaid 
yes, he did not do it generouſly. and. genteely 

for fear the world ſhould. not know it, but told 
Mr. Foote he would ſee Pritchard at noon, and 
he (Mr. Foote) might draw on him in the eve- 
ning for the ſum, and leave his note of acknow- 
ledgment 
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tedgment for the ſame. Foote did not reliſh the 


humiliating fituation to appear before the play- 


houſe treaſurer, as if requeſting a boon from his 
maſter, nor could he aſk any gentleman of his 


acquaintance to tranſact the buſineſs for him, as 
thereby he muſt betray his poverty. He did not 


approve of ſending his ſervant; and as each of 
_ theſe modes ſeemed to leſſen his conſequenee, 


he at laſt determined to apply to me—with, 
35 pl dear Wilkinſon!” and “ Do, my good 
friend, let me employ you on this difficult mat- 


ter” to which 1 readily agreed, — took his note 
to Drury-Lane Treafury- Office, which after 


due examination paſſed current; for I received 
the caſh and ſoon returned with it to Mr. Foote, 


which gave him ſuch ſpirits, that all his cares 
were over, and it ſeemed a moot point with him, 

whether he ſhould continue in London and ſpend 
- the money, or undertake the journey in ſearch 


of more; but for a wonder, prudence once pre- 


vailed, and the chaiſe was ordered to be ready 


in the morning, and he accordingly ſet off for 


canny Edinburgh: On the evening he received 
the caſh, he not only feaſted with Mr. Garrick's 


money, but by way of returning thanks, told 


more ludicrous ſtories of him than at any other 
time T ever recollect. He ridiculed him much 


as a poet, and ſaid “ David's verſes were fo bad, 
ok Garrick ſo fond of writing) that if he died 

rt, he dreaded the thoughts of his compoſing 
his epitaph.“ This ſatire was whimſical and 


7 


highly diverting ; but certainly not doing Gar- 
riek juſtice, as the public and the ſtage are in- 
debted to him for ſeveral pieces of great merit; 


and-if he has not left ſufficient fame to ſtand as 
one of the firſt of the Englith poets, yet he ig 
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above mediocrity, and is ſurely to be placed far 
ſuperior to the worſt; but wits muſt be forgiven 
for ſuch little allies When Mr. F oote was 


gone, I paſſed the remainder of the winter very 


happily with my friends, who, abſtracted from 


the theatre, were increaſed and increaſing, and 


I wiſhed them not to be diminiſhed : lady 
mother, thank God, by my means, was to the 
full as happy, and as well accommodated as 
myſelf, 


From the 186 Mr. Foote! 8 heal 1 his 


departure from London, I never had any inter- 
courſe with King David: But I have omitted 


to mention, that on the evening of Mr. F ootes 
leaving his lodgings in James's-ſtreet, and on 
my wiſhing bim a profitable, pleaſant, and ale 


journey, I requeſted the favour of his perform- 
ance on my benefit night, which could not ac- 


cording to my rank of ſalary happen till after 


his return from Scotland, which I ſuppoſe 


would be in about ſix weeks : thought I was 
not only entitled, but had a right by my ſervices 
to him, both in London and ublin, to expect 
my requeſted favour would be granted as ſoon 


as aſked; and indeed I wondered he had not pre- 


vented my afking him, by firſt offerin * ſuch 
a compliment, which in truth he aſſured me 
was his intention and his. wiſh, and complied 


with it as a pleaſure. to himſelf, if he could by 


ſuch a trifling trouble be of the leaſt ſervice to 


me, for whom he had ſuch a real and reſpectful 


regard, and added to it, that he promiſed me 
all his intereſt for my boxes, which declaration 


ſent me home perfectly eaſy and happy: and 


here for a time the matter reſted, as 1 was en- 
auen aſſured and ſatisfied with what he had pro- 
| felled” 
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felled ; but I was yet to learn—that words are ) 
but wind—ſhips are "ma boards—and men are 


bur men. 


Soon after Mr. Foote's departure, 1 was 1 
gaged on a party one evening at the Bedford- 
Head Tavern, Southampton- ſtreet, which con- 
ſiſted of Colonel Thornton, Colonel Boden, a 
Captain 8 in the ſea- ſervice, myſelf, and 
others; aſter the hour of two the company: 
thinned by degrees till only Colonel Thornton 


and myſelf remained, when in about ten mi- 
nutes a waiter. entered precipitately, and ſaid, 
„Mr. Wilkinſon was wanted on urgent buli- 


neſs: 1 could not conceive what matter of 
moment could require my attendance at ſo late 


an hour; but inſtantly obeyed the ſlumwous, 


and was introduced into a patlour, where 1 
found Captain 8 — ſurrounded by waiters and 
the hoſt. | After a motion to enjuvin itrict ſilence, 
and requeſting above all things, that Col. 


Thornton ſhould not know of the circumitance, 
Capt. 8 informed me the doors were jur- 


rounded by bailiffs who had a writ againit hun, 
and he therefore earneſtly deſired 1 would ex- 


change my clothes for his uniform—a chair 


ſhould be called, the curtains drawn, and the 
waiters. to order loudly the chairmew in the paſ- 
ſage to carry the gentleman as quick as poiſible 
to the George Inn, Drury-Lane. 1 agreed, 

ran up ſtairs, took leave of the Colonel, and in- 
formed him a fingular circumſtance: had occur- 


red which I was bound in honour not to reveal; 


and I kept to my word, - returned to Captain ; 


8, and equipped myſelf in an officer like 


manner, and was, as if by ſtealth and ſecrecy, 
7 in the ſedan; with-much ipeed till the 
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men ſet n their burthen at the George Inn: 
I then let down the window, and did the chair- 
man ring the bell; on his performing that of- 
fice, a large fiſted bailiff quickly ſupplied his 
place, and proclaimed me bis priſoner : aſſu- 
rances that he was wrong were in vain, for he 
perſiſted in his aſſertion, till I actually told him 
| the matter of fact, knowing Captain S—— bad 
made good uſe of his time and ſafely eſcaped; 
the bailiff ſwore like thunder, I coolly told him, 
if he was not perfectly ſatisſied with the juſti- 
fable mode I had taken td ſerve a friend if he 
wanted more information, he muſt follow the 
chair to my lodgings in Half-Moon- Street, to 
which reſidence I ordered the chairmen to pro- 
ceed immediately; the bailiffs did not chooſe to 
follow, but went in fruitleſs ſearch of their prey, 
and I retired to reſt, well pleaſed with the event: 
In conſequence of this, Capt. 8 —, the night, 
before a ſtranger, continued an Oy; and 
| fänd with me for ſome years. 
March ſoon made its yearly viſit, and, on the 
approach of April, it hinted to me it was high. 
time to make the neceſſary appearance before 
my Maſter Garrick, and humbly to inquire, 
with all ſubmiſſive duty and awful reſpect, when 


my benefit was to be fixed? (A matter that 


yearly makes wonderful uneaſineſs in many male 
and female breaſts on their annual expectations, 
as the event of benefit cauſes the paſſions alter- 


nately of hope, fear, envy, joy, diſtreſs, eaul- 


tation, deſpondency, &c. & c. to take place, 
and raiſe whirlwinds in their brain.) My arti- 
cle this year, to a certainty, gave me the power 
aid right to aſk ſuch a queſtion; but Mr. Gar- 
rick as uſual anſwered, «+ Why now, "I *, 
> why 
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why! — Hey, Croſs, and be dd to you ! Hey, 


why now, that is and really do not ſee, how 


that you, young Wilkinſon, can be able, that 
is to ſay, or for you to preſume to pay the ex- 
pences of a benefit? It how really is, and ſo 
does Mrs. Garri think, an enormous expence; 
and I do not ſee:— But indeed with a partner I 


will conſent to it but not otherwiſe on any ac- 


count,” However my former fears (like Mrs. 


Cowley's firſt feelings) were gone long ago, 


and I, like an audacious rebel, perſiſted in my 


right of article to ſuch claim, and ſaid I would 
_ abide by the teſt of that article; and if he per- 
ſevered in a refuſal, I would get the Crown and 
Anchor, or ſome other . room, and 
try to make a benefit for my 


truly aſtoniſned at my behaviour, it was ſo 


ſtrange, ſo rude But really, if I would con- 
tinue im error, why he did not ſee, &c. and at 
laſt, with as many delays, as is too often experi- 
enced by dependence upon independenee, he 
with affected regard and: pity, and a threat of 


conſequences from his future anger, conſented 


to fix it; but it was not to be til! Monday, 


May the 14th, 1759.—1 took Othello.” 


Orkxrto, by Mr. WILRIN SONS. 
3 e | * * IT 1 | 1 1 * 75 N 
TRE DIVERSIONS of TH MORNING, | 
At the fame time aſſuring him, that Mr. Foote 
would play for me. As to Mr. Foote's acting 
for me, I really thought it a duty, as well as 4 


debt of honour. _ 


Mr. Foote came to town in à few days; and 
in my bills and advertifements were pabliſhed 


both play and farce, but luckily (as it proved) 


I bad not inſerted Mr. Foote's name. I called 
Be nnn. ay * 


elf. He ſaid he was 
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to ſee him, and had reaſon to believe he was 
denied: I called a ſecond time, and was then 


admitted; I congratulated him on his return, 
and informed him of my reliance on his fulfilling 
his promiſe by performing for my beneſit, 


which was to be on the '14th of May; and on 


that full dependence I had advertiſed the Diver- 
lions of the Morning, and had the pleaſure to 
inform him my boxes were all taken. Foote, 
after coughing and taking a quantity of ſnuff, 
and plucking his chin with tweezers, a conſtant 
habit of his in private life; at length coolly re- 
plied, „“ That as a young man he wiſhed me 


 fuccels in the world; but was hurt to obſerve, 


the publiſhing his farce was an unwarrantable 
freedom. His health was very indifferent, and 

would not permit his aſſiſting me at my benefit. 
The infinite ſervices and favours he had con- 


fer red on me, by introducing me to the public 


notice of the London and Dublin audiences, 
were a full or more than an equal compenſa- 
tion, for ſuch trifling, immaterial aſſiſtance as 
I had given him, or that my vanity might have 


ſuppoſed to have added to the fucceſs of his 
piece, by performing in it.“ Then again added, 
„He was not well, and beſides he had letters. 
of conſequence to diſpatch, and no time to trifle _ 
away, therefore muſt wiſh me a good-morning.:” 


I was truly aſtoniſhed, as may be. eaſily ſup- 


- poſed, at ſuch an unexpected, mean, deſpicable- 


behaviour! It was ingratitude in every ſenſe of. 
CC N 


| The reader will recollect what a winter of | 
confuſion and turbulence I had. undergone.— 


©» 
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hade lived in clover, while I was merely buffetted 
from pillar to poſt. I deſired he would not by 
any means neglect his health or his letters of 
conſequence, for that I not only took my leave 
of him ſor that day, but was determined never 
more to trouble hin with a ſecond viſit: How 
ever, to try him further, I ſaid, as the farce 
was advertiſed, my loſs would be irreparable if 
not performed, and hoped he would not add ad- 


ditional eruelty by inflicting. a-puniſhment un- 
merited, by the tefuſal of the copy of his farce... 
He ſternly replied; indeed he ſhould; he had a 
reputation to loſe, and would not hazard the 
repreſentation. of any piece of his not printed, 
to be mutilated, ſpoiled, and condemned by my 
ignorant bungling. Here the viſit ended, and. 
Jleſt him moſt truly with an honeſt contempt, 
and ſaid to him, when at the door, Farewell! 
Mr. Foote l; and determined never more to fe. 
new or enen, ds ie 
In this dilemma ſome management was neceſ- 
ſaty how to co ug my bill>of-fare, as the 14th, 
of May required ſtrength to make the nigngt 
faſhionable; my beſt and only reſource ſeemed: 5 
to be the waiting on Mr. Gatrick, and entreat- 
ing the favour. of his hearing the celation of my. 
 wrongs,. as I could not. think of any expedient, 
for relief, unleſs he would for once adviſe and 
5 aſſiſt me: This, intention © put into inſtant . 
practice; and Mr. Gartick received my tale 
of ill-treatment with, more attention and 
good nature than I could poſſibly have expected 
from our long diſtance, and quarrels. In fact 
he inwardly: rejoiced at the deſtioying my con- 
nection with: Foote, as he thought that, ioge- 
ther, we were two miſchievous devils, a Wadde 
N 5 1 9. N 
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pable of giving him preat uneaſineſs, He ſtep- 
| ped forward and ſaid, Well, Tate, . 
thought I if it is well, 7 ate, all will be right) 
you will now be convinced of your error in of- 
fending me; and you will learn in future, 1 
hope, 10 diſtinguiſh between your real friends 
and your profeſſional ones.“ I thanked him, 
and urged my wiſh for the continuance of the 
farce, (and which I had long in ſecret ſecured, 
it was cortectiy wrote out for me by Mr. 
Brownſmith, under prompter to Mr. Croſs, of 
that theatre). „Why now,” ſays Garrick, - 
that is, if you have a true copy; why but 
what would you do with it for want of Foote's | 
characters bein ſupplied.“ „ O,“ ſays I, 
te do not fear mak Sir, for I mean t de them 
my ſelf; and in thoſe characters, I will make 
uch ah example of good Mr. Foote, by fair 
5 as ſhall cauſe him 0 remember giv= 
Tea as long as he lives“! ““ 
"Gatrick's eyes ſparkled OY plesſurd, and 
betrayed a ſatisfaction he Wiſhed to conceal. 
He inwardly hated Foote (and not altogether 
without reaſon); he wifhed to frown, but with 
all his. ingenuity and cunning he was not an 
ator equal to the taſk, for he'could not hold. 
back any Jonger his conſent; and ſaid he was 
really unhappy at the ill uſage 1 had received 
from © that Foote,” Foote owed me a re- 
:ompence for my 2 ſervices ; but if 1 had 
oſt a : falſe friend, 1 ſhovld find in him a true 
one; but he uſt obſerve; that he expected I 
would not make a bad uſe of his kindneſs, but 
plant my mimicry againſt Foote alone, as he 
Was a proper object, and he wiſhed every ſuc- 
FW 87 benefit une” e Nay, he 
Was 
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was. ſo generous, that be inſiſted on a bottle of 
wine ng r and aſter the ſecond glaſs, 
he aſked me if 
carefully at the ſame time put the cork into the 
bottle: No more, Sir.“ Nay he was ſo ge- 
nerous on that occaſion as to give me, a neat 
new edition of Othello, worth one ſhilling and 
 {ixpence, which I bave to this day en 


urt at the ill treatment J had re- 
ceived from Foote, that he never would make 
any future agreement with him: which, though 
merely words to pleaſe me on, our reconciliation, 
were prophetic ; as from that ſeaſon it was not 


until the Minor happened to ſucceed, two _ 1 
years after, that Mr. Foote aQted by engage- 
ment with Mr. Garrick; along time, NIP 5 


8 Garrick had ſpoken— 


As heroes, ates, and kingdams rife and fall ; 1 . „ 


80—(with the mighty to compare the ſmall— 


kur int'reft, whim, or if you pleaſe thro? bh, 


„ We fell Cums cis in bur mimic ſtare; wy 5 8 
I The ſock and buſxin fly from ſlage to n 
A year's alliance is with us—an age 
And where's the wonder ? All ſurpriſe muſt ceaſe 
When we refle&; how int'relt, or caprice, b 
Make real kings break e peace. 


aÞ promiſed him not to intraduce any . f 
chat! might tend to the leaſt likeneſs whatever of 


the performers of either theatre; and reflection, 


and a little experience, ſoon convinced me it 
was neceſſary to act with every caution, and to 
ſacrifice a little applauſe to the proſpect of 25 878 55 


after obtaining ſubſtantial proſperity.” 
The wiſhed-for' night arrived; a ſplendid 
and a erde ded houſe.— Lady Granard, Lady 


hen Sir F rancis Dehval, "the Duke orf 


Tortland, 


0 


ould drink any more I but 


and have pioufly tranſmitted it to my ſon, 
When paſting with him he aſſured me, that he 
| was ſo much 


— vr _ 


1 ———n— — 3 2 


1 
* 
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Portland, the Captains Dives's, the Hanways, 

_ Mrs: Jones Sxelton, &. &c. had ſecured” all 
my boxes: My acquaintance, with ſueh par- 
ticular intereſt, aided by public curioſity, a 

full theatre cannot be a matter of great ſurpriſe 

„ ⁵- c ATT AND LANIISO 
Othello being the firſt character T had at- 
tempted in London, alarmed me much, parti- 
cularly as the name of my mimicry had leſſened 
all hopes of my being an actor in proportion as 
that reputation aroſe, for every idea had been 
well circulated with indefatigable pains by the 

feveral families of the Sneers, the Blandiſhes, 
und the Candours. In the collaring ſeene, in 


act the third, I not only received repeated plau- 


dits, but even a huzza!— Yet what was really 
extraordinary I ſunk again into a languor and 
ſtupid ſameneſs, which never was or yet has 
been one of my faults in the long catalogue, 
and that i Weule be ſo ſtupidly dull and awk- 
ward with a crowd of friends is ſurprifing !: In- 
deed the only reaſon I can even now ſuggeſt, 
was my heart and ſoul being ſo taken up with 
my public and dangerous attack on Mr. Foote, 
and that by undertaking a long and fatiguing 
character, with the almoſt certainty of chill and 
cold to fix an inſtant hoarſeneſs, which I have 
3 found to be the caſe after playing a 
Looriſh part. This ſhould till be a leſſon for 
young and old performers never to run ſuch a. 


hazardous trial, by attempting too much in 


| ſearch of fame; for by thoſe means they let ſlip 
the ball they might with caution catoh. I had 


not only, when heated, the black to remove 


from my neck and face by repeated attempts 
. . with cold pomatum and. great plenty of apa) ; 


#. 
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and: ſoap to ſcour them clean; but twice after to 
dreſs from top to toe—firſt as Lady, Pentweazle 


then as Mr. Foote in the ſecond act of the 


farce? But youth with good ſpirits, een 


panied with applauſe, can do wonders. 


My Lady Pentweazle went off chown 


point being gained, I really was. for the re- 


mainder of the evening perſuaded by the height | 


of fancy that 1 was Ar. Foote. f 1 gave all the 


_ particulars, he had done, with the imitation of 


his puppets, and a new Italian burletta of my 


own. compoſing, in the manner of the favourite 

burletta- ſingers then at the Opera Houſe; and 
what moſt highly pleaſed, was the converſation 
ſcene between Mr. and Mrs. Cadwallader, as 
Mr. Foote and Mrs. Clive, which cheered the 


audience, as they had not ſeen it for two years: 
Peals of laughter attended the performance, 


and, I may add, ſhouts of apglauſe at. all wy 
{trokes on Mr. Foote, _ 


When the curtain dropped great congratula- 


tions followed, with ſuch heart-felt ſatisfaction 
to myſelf, as. made me judge, like Shift in the 
Minor, that ** ehinking myſelf pretty near equal 5 
io my maſter, I made him one of his own bows, 


and ſet up for myſelf,” — But more. of that 


ſpeech will occur in its proper place,. as he wrote 


Shift as a ſatirical level—a cap to fit me— 


which cap turned out the. richeſt I ever. wore, 

and entirely at my maſter Foote's expence. _ 
My friend Joſeph Auſtin's benefit was to be 

on the Wedneſday following, Way . the 8 ; 


4 


ſucceſs my ao ſanguine hopes could with for; 
but when I came on in the very dreſs Foot? 
had worn, and as Mr. Foote, the audience 
ſeemed actually aſtoniſhed; and, from that 
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the Fair Quaker of Deal, and the farce of the 
Apptentice, in which farce he had deſired me to 
perform a new ſcene: the Apprentice, (the 
firſt-time) Mr. Auſtin: But the wonderful re- 
ception of my farce on the Monday occaſioned 
bim to alter his intentions, and defired me to 
repeat the ſame for him, which I was in true 
regard bound to promiſe and perform. When 
Garrick came to the theatre on the Tueſday 
morning, (for he had kept out of the way for 
fear of my d — d tricks he ſaid) Mr. Auſtin 
was there and informed him of the particulars 
of: the Monday. Mr. Auſtin ſaid; that he 
greatly enjoyed all Wilkinſon's ſtrokes upon 
Took - Guerick: then pretending to be angry 
ſaid, ( Now why Auſtin, now what d——d_ 
tricks has this friend Tate of your's been at? 
well, and now you want him to be at his tricks 
again on Wedneſday next? Well now, really, 
Auſtin, I will have no more to do with theſe - 
d exotics: —But you fay he really trim- 
med Foote well! ha! ha! ha!“ In the midſt 
of this cheerful ſcene came a letter from the 
Lord Chamberlain, couched in ſevere terms for 
Mr. Wilkinſon's taking the liberty on Monday 
night to reſtore and act a ſcene from the Au- 
thor, which had been prohibited; it had given 
great offence to Mr. and Mrs. Aprice, and 
therefore it was expected no ſuch rude infringe- 
ment ſhould be again repeated. Mr. Garrick 
was now really angry at being called to an ac- 
count for my breach of his theatric laws, but I 
had thought it vaſtly clever, as it ſupplied that 
part where my imitations of the performers were 
ulually given. Mr. Auſtin brought me the in- 
telligence, but it chagrined me much; —__ I 
5 | | | 6 had. 
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had executed that part ſo well, it was taking a 


principal feather from my gaudy newly-acquired 


plume: However, high + authority | had laid its 


| weighty commands, and I was obliged, though 
muc 


againſt my will, to ſubmit, _ 


© The farce was nevertheleſs acted, but with | 
the Lord Chamberlain's cruel lopping off a 
principal limb; it went off vaſtly well, but not 


with ſuch acclamations as on my own night; 
for indeed, not having had time to prepare a 
ſubſtitute to ſupply the vacancy, was A fevere 


| ſtroke on my performance. 


_ On my benefit 1 was fayoured with many 


_ preſents, which made my profit ſtill more lucra- 


tive—Ten guineas from the Hon. Miſs Foley, 
(Lord Foley's ſiſter) were preſented me by Mrs. 


Wardle, and a genteel douceur from herſelf, 
who had an upper box and fflled it. Fluſhed. 
with this good fortune we were as happy a mo- 


ther and ſon as the kingdom could boaſt. = 


The theatre cloſed in about fourteen days 
after my benefit, and I began to prepare for my 


ſummer campaign, which was once more deſ- 
tined for Portſmouth, the war ſtill continuing. 
But in conſequence of fome pique which had 
happened on my playing all the principal parts 
the year before, ſeveral had taken it ſo much in 


dudgeon that a great deſertion enſued. The 


hero, Mr. Cook (alias Gentleman) who, though 
very lame and in years, had been the ſtock Ro- 
meo, Mr, Gates, Mrs. Price, (who was after- 


wards married to Mr. Parſons) Mrs. Mozeen, 
Mr. and Mis. Fitzmautice, all had invited 
themſelves on a jolly party for Scotland, Where 
they bad removed the winter before, and were 


fixed for ſome time in the Edinburgh aptupeny 
. e g _ 
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of comedians, and were there when Mr. Foote 
paid his firſt viſit; as I believe was Mr. James 
Aikin, for I heard Mr. Foote, on his return 
from that place, ſpeak very highly of that gen- 
tleman; and | think it was that year. 
This deſertion of the Portſmouth troops made 


recruits quite neceſſary, for which ſupply old 


Mr. Kennedy, the commander, wrote to me 


and appointed me agent; for my acquaintance 
and friends were ſo powerful at Portſmouth as 
to make my aſſiſtance abſolutely neceſſary to 
their taking the field with ſafety, or any hopes 
of ſucceſs. Inſtead of engaging one tragedy 
queen, I enliſted two, which did not turn out 
to my ſatisfaction, as a Mis. Daly was there, 
whom I had created empreſs the ſummer be- 
fore, which rendered it next to impoſſible for me 
to pleaſe all the three, From Bath I got my 
good friend Miſs Morriſon; from London a 
iſs Kitty White; Miſs Kitty married a 
young man of the name of Burden' the ſeaſon I 
am mentioning ; fo ſhe got bieſſed with a huſ- 
band by my means. TOO ST hd] EG Bp LURE. 
Mrs. White, the mother, was a moſt extra- 
ordinary character, and worthy of record; far 
from wanting ſenſe and obſervation, ſhe was 
quick, lively, cunning, and fagacious, but 
had paſſions that outſtripped the wind, yet 
ood- natured at times: All this variety, as dif- 
rently tuned for good or ill temper, was 
aided by the fineſt ſlip-ſlop collection of words 


imaginable, that made her in truth, not only to 


myſelf, but to many others, an inexhauſtible 
fund of entertainment, and ſhe was to me be- 
yond compare the moſt diverting old lady Lever 

met with. Whenever Burden, her ſon-in-law, 
. N 15 gave 
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| dp offence, which was almoſt perpetually, 
e uled thus to harangue her daughter, 


„ Ma'am, you have married a feller beneath 


©, 


you you played Lucy laſt night in the Minor 
better than Mrs. Cibber could have done upon 
my ſould, and yet this ſcoundrol would hurt 
ſuch a divine cretur!“ „ True, mama, re- 
plied her daughter, „but ſuppoſe he ſhould in 


deſpair and rage cut his throat!“ ++ Cut his 


throat! let him cut his throat and go to the 
devil; but he won't cut his throat, no ſuch 
good luck. But I'll tell you what ma'am, if 
you contradit me V1] fell you at my feet, and 


trample over your corſe ma'am, for you are A 


as ermind, ma'am, except with Sir Francis 
Dolvol, and you ſhan't live with your huſband, _ 
"ma'am ; you have no buſineſs, ma'am to live 
with your huſpand; the firſt women of quality, 
ma' am, don't live with their huſbands, ma am. 
 —Does Mrs. Elmy live with her huſband? 
No, ma'am.— Does Mrs. Clive live with her 
huſband? No, ma'am.— Does Mrs. Cibber 


ons how to perform with propriety the charac- 4 


limb, ma'amz your father on his death-bed 


told me you were a limb. ——You are pure 


live with her huſband? No, ma'am.——9S0 


now, ma'am, you ſee the beſt women of a- 
ſpien'd upon yearth don't live with their hufſ- 


dands, ma'am,” ——And thus concluded one 
of this good lady's harangues.——Another I 1 
muſt inſert from Mrs. Bellamy's life, butwhich __ . 
being my own, I may without any injuſtice 
Claim, and put it in its proper place.. 
Miſs K. White was a pupil of Mr. Rich's, 
and, during her initiation, Mr. O'Brien, of + 


 Drury-Lane theatre, gave her ſome inftructi- 


. 
— 7 
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ter of Sylvia in the Recruiting Officer. 
One day, as he was thus employed, obſerving 
cdtthat the lady miſconceived his directions, and 
repeated a paſſage very improperly; he told her 
fe ought to conſider that th: part ſhe, was 
ſpeaking was a parentheſis, and required a dif- 
ferent tone of voice, and a greater degree of 
volubility, than the reſt of the ſentence. A 
parentheſis ]“ ſaid Miſs. White, what's that?” 
— Mrs. White, who happened to be preſent; 
hearing this queſtion of her -daughter's, and 
= bluihing that ſhe ſhould thus betray her igno- 
rance, inſtantly broke out into the 1 
' polite and ſenſible exclamation: 
what an infernal limb of an aQreſs will you 
make]! What, not know the meaning of 
Prentice Why, prentice, ma'am, is the plural 
number of prentices 0 | you'll make the de- 
vil of an actreſs. In ſhort this old gentle- 
_ woman was the delight. of myſelf and company, 
and to thoſe in particular who knew her—and 
Her acquaintance was not confined, : She pleaſ- 
ed me ſy much that 1 ſhould tire the reader 
with the ſubject, and make him ſkip from page 
to page, fo will leave my dear Mrs. White 
for the preſent, proceed to buſineſs, and in- 
troduce, at ſome future neee chat lady 
into good company). 
| With this young lady, Miss White, I fafely. 
arrived at Portſmouth, Fan ſoon ſallied forth as 
Alexander, and appointed: her my Statira. | 
The brave Admiral Rodney was, there, to 
whom I was much indebted for his Eeerous, 
counteous, and genteel behaviour. . | 
Mie opened on Wedneſday the 2othiof- June, 
759. with the een Huſband; Lord 
T 91 
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Townly (with an occaſional prologue) Mr. 
Wilkinſon, and Manly by Mr. Moody—his firſt 


appearance on that ſtage, Here was my firſt ac- 
quaintance with my good friend Mr. Moody, 
to whom I have been often much obliged, 1 
here beg leave to aſſure. Mr. Moody I hold 


bim in great regard, and ſhall never forget, but 


ever remember him with the bigheft pleafure 
and eſteem. 


Mr. Moody artived at Portſmouth from 1 


| maica, and in his hand led from the lucky bark 


(that wafted him ſafe to England) a lady to 
whom he paid due attention, a Mrs. Oſborne. 


| She was a ſenſible woman, and had not loſt time 
while abroad, as her waiſt was not one of the 


moſt ſlim, She made her appearance in the 
Mourning Bride; and though Oſmyn pro- 


| nounces in the third act that “ She is ſtill his 


bride, the myſterious rites delayed, nor has the 


Hymenial torch yet lighted up his laſt moſt. 

grateful ſacrifice ;” 
in the priſon to have been the firſt after the 

marriage ceremony. But our Portſmouth Al- 

* teria was ſo clever, ſhe evinced beyond doubt 


Which proves the meeting 


that ſhe was pregnant in the fourth act; and in 


act the fifth ſhe could not continue till her 
coronation, but ſhe (the Mourning Bride) was 
| obliged to be carried to her ſtate-bed, where ſhe 
was delivered of a brave chopping heir to Gra- 


nada. 


1. called che next day to Inquire eff; der 


health, and found- the lady dreſſed and fitting at 
2 table, perſectiy well, ſhelling peas for her 


dinner. la a fe days we had a merry chriſten· 


ing; 1 was hed father, and think my friend 
; oy. Was A $9 


W or 4 kind of a father 
"OP 


4 
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5 which, he knows beſt. — his ſhort re- 
lation is ſtrictly matter of fact. . 


Mr. Moody had, from his merit as an actor, 
and by aſſiduity as a man of inſpection and 
knowledge, made that proper uſe of his time 
which every one ſhould (but what few do) 
practiſe ; he returned to England after having 
gained (and nogſquandered away, but ſecured) 
a property of conſequence, and by proper at- 
tention has increaſed it in yoary ſervice to the 
preſent day, and will prove 
an invaluable friend not only tifirty years ago, 
but. will ſtand the teſt to the laſt : I wiſh I had 
thought and acted as wiſely as he has done. 
Mr. Moody's O'Flaherty, and many princi- 
pal comic characters have been, and are ſtill, 
felt and acknowledged, and will be on theatri- 
cal record ſome years to come, and keep are mem- 
brance för his tomb-ſtone to tell —wross 
DUST LIES HERE—— but [| truſt and hope, ere 
that time arrives, he will enjoy mgny happy 
days and years - „„ 
His being at Portſmouth ſecured him a lucky 
tranſplantation to London, that hot- bed of ge- 
nius, which circumſtance will preſently occur. 
_ I revived the play of Alexander, and per- 
formed ſeveral new characters, one of which 
was Shylock, (for my friend Moody's benefit) 
but without knowing ten regular lines; —alſo 
preſented the Diverſions of the Morning. 
I had two clear benefits the firſt was on 
Monday, July 9, Eſſex, Tea, (for I lived al- 


r. Moody had 


moſt on my Tea) with the firſt night of tbe 


Guardian.—In the bills, by de/ire, pit and firſt 


a 


allery at the ſame price, and nothing under 
full price during the whole performance. __ 
My attachment to my mother may be 9 | 

FEY | gt 
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oc laudable, and an apology for offering here 
and there, as occaſion permits, the inſertion of 

a few of her letters; - moſt fathers and mothets 

will pardon me, as it proves the friendly inter- 

courſe there was bet wixt us, and the cheerful 

and ſtrong attachment of the partial mother. 
1 WWW London, July the 17th, 1759. 
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& Your's on Monday the gth, with all the 
6% unlucky circumſtances 'conſpiring to hurt 
« your night gave me leſs pain than the 
cc lebt of your over and above long bill. Too 
% much indeed for the ſtrength of any young 
„ man upon earth, and I do not look upon you 
« as one of the nenen I was fo unhap 
e py with the apprehenſions of your being laid 
« up in a fever from your violent emotions, 
joined to the exceſſive heat of the ſeaſon, that 
« till your's of yeſterday 1 had no peace of 
e mind; it was dated the x 3th, and fo l ought 
« to have received it. on Saturday. I thank 
4 God for your health, and alſo the favour of 
« Providence in blefliag you with fo good ſuc- 
<« ceſs in procuring the moſt neceſſary ſubſiſt. 
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; &. ence, and comfortable ſupports of life. 1 

8 e „ith great pleaſure congratulate you upon the 

＋ e profits of your beaefit, and al ſo upon the reſ- 

h c toration of Mrs. Strode from death to life ; 

+W c for l look upon her as a moſt conſiderable 

- e friend to you, and ſhall ever duly honour her 

« as ſuch, which I beg you will tell her. 

8 „ On Thurſday laſt I went to Mrs. White's, 
E c to know if any letter from her daughter, but 
3 | «+ go other than one dated the day before pour 
it e benefit ; and as they are not within the pro- 
er per diſtrict of the general poſt, they are n 
5 <« ſometimes ſeveral” days neglected by the pen- 
. „ > 1 1 * ny 

ed N p | e 1 
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& ny poſt, ſo that T defire to have all your: 


& direfed'to myſelf, as the ſingle line of all. 
& well 1 ſhall always think moſt richly worth 
che ſum of threepence. From this Ss 
f „ could not get away without a promiſe todrin | 
44 tea 5 Saturday, which, though ſo hot I 
e did ndt know how to bear, I went in hopes 
s gf hearing of you; but though I was diſap- 
| > pointed in that, yet I cannot help owning the 
e old fady has ſo much ſpirit, and ſo much out 
& of the common way, that I was vaſtly en- 
4 tertained. - She now begins to fume about 
eee Mt. G— trifling, after he had. pofitively 
e e ſeen Mr. O, who ſeemed hurt at 
g „Mr. King's being engaged, and told them 
„the maſter was about two more; the one a 
« ftranger who was to play the Provoked Huſ. 
„band at Richmond that night, and that Mr. 


* 


& G——= and his lady talk of ſeeing Portſ- 


© © Your ſweet monkey Was ede in dii- 
© gravefor getting into Lady Forbes's ed, with 
«ſeveral other miſdemeanors, fo that 1 don't 
& know what to do with the beaſt]yhe-creature, _ 
Mrs. Townſhend, talking about the 
„ ſhrimps, ſays, that they are vaſtly fine and 
* cheap at Portſmouth, and will keep ſo as to 
„ come Weet; ſo that I would have you inquire - | 
«the price, of two pair of hne ſoles, and, if 
« reaſonable, alſo to Lady Forbes, Mrs, T. 
« and Mrs. B. if an opportunity offers, ſend 


* 9 71 W we if . ? 1455 14 \ F 2% 4. ; 
« them; if not, when you return will do as 


b welt an compliments to the Rival Queens 

am your moſt affectionate mother, 

C 
. 


